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GRADES FOR SPRING WHEAT. 
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CQMlCtTTBB ON AoBiqvi<Tuieis, 

HOUSS OF RsjPK£Si}NTATiy$)S^ 

Monday, June ^7, 192 J. 

The committee me>t at 10 o'oloek a. m.^ Hon. Gilbert N. Hansen 
(chairman) presiding. 

There were present: Mr. Haiigen. Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan/ 
Mr. Voigt, Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mr. Tincner, Mr. WilliamB, 
Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Hays, Mr, Thompson, Mr. Cli^e, Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
Jacoway, Afr. Aswell^ Mr. Kinoheloe, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Ten Eyck. 

The Chairman. The ccomnittee has met this morning to give eon* 
sideration to the grading of grains. What arrangements can we 
make in reference to a division of the tjme and the amount of time 
to be consumed ? 

Mr. Stebnebson. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that there is any 
division to be had. I have not heard of any requests for time in 
opposition to the bill, but if there are any I suppose they will make 
themselves known. I think we have here about 25 witnesses, and 
I jtidge from reports about the proceedings in the House that we will 
have to be over there in the afternoon. 

The Chairman. I take it there will be a number who will appear 
in opposition to the bill. How long will it take for the proponents? 

Mr. Stebnerson. When I arragned for the meeting, I said three 
days; but, of course, if we hold sessions for long hours, that time 
might be shortened. 

Mr. AswELL. We can not hold a long session to-day. 

Mr. Steenerson. No. 

Mr. AswELL. And to-morrow will be just about as bad. 

Mr. Stbenerson. Then we will cer1»inly need all the time. 

The Chairman. You will need the three days t 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then, without objection, we will advise these 
people in opposition to the bill that they may come at the end of 
the three days and will be heard then. 

Do you want to go on first, Mr. Steenerson ? 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire whether or not the 
Secretary has full authority to do all that is proposed in this bill ? 
Why would not a simple resolution directing him to proceed answer 
all this question ? 

Mr. Steenerson. I will, perhaps, touch upon that in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. AswBLL. Congress does not undertake to establish standards. 

The Chairman. The Secretary has the authority to do that. 

Mr. Steenerson. I think I will explain that. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Steenerson. 

5 
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STATEHElf T OF HOlf . HALVOB STEEHEBSOlf , A BEPKESEHTA- 
TIVE IH GOHGBESS FBOH THE STATE OF HIHHESOTA. 

Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Chairman, originally grain, especially wheat, 
was sold without any Goviamment- interfePence as to inspection or 
weighing. The chambers of commerce in the various States fixed 
the grades, and that was true in Minnesota up to about 25 years ago. 
Then an agitation began that there ought to be State weighing and 
inspection. The grievances of the farmers were very serious and as 
a result the State of Minnesota, when Senator Knute Nelson was 
governor of the State, established a State system of inspection and 
weighing, Which was in successfid. c^^^ation imtil the Federal grades 
superseaed it in part, about four years ago. 
. Only the markets of Minnoaota, of eoiirae, are the markets for the 
adjoining States of the West, North Dakota and South Dakota, and 
while 80 far as the people of Minnesota were concerned, the grades 
and system of inspectKm estabhshed by the legislature appeared 
satisfactory, there was some dissatisfaiction in the neighboring States, 
which finally reached Washington, and the dwnand for Federal 
grain inspection became quite general. 

I represent one of the greatest wheat districts in the world, the 
Red Baver Valley, and I found that the farmeis in my district and 
in the State generally thought it was a good idea, and so I voted for 
Federal inspection and I think every Congressman from Minnesota 
did likewise. There were fears expressed by the State authorities 
who had the grain inspection in cnarge that it might not operate 
satisfactorily, but their protest was not considered. 

The Fed«-al graded were established after a long series of studies. 
We never knew exactly, until lately, who was responsible for those 
grades. These grades were revised several times before the l&st 
revision, which was in April, 1918. It is known as the '* Service and 
Regulatory Announcements, Official Grain Standards of the United 
States for Wheat,'' issued by the Secretary of Agriculture on that 
date. 

In 1917, when the Food Administration took over the buying of 
wheat, the law provided that the prices should be based upon the 
Federal grades. Theretofore there was in the terminal markets a 
certain amount of competition, and if a grade was unfair or if the 
wheat merited on its intrinsic value more. than the grade ^placed 
upon it by the inspector, the merchants there competed for it and 
bid a premium; but as soon as the Ooverninant took over the buying 
of wheat, the grade as fixed by the Federal inspection also fixed the 
price, and it became a v^y -serious matter. ^ , -; 

: The farmers were up in arms. They were losing, as th^y believed, 
by these artificial, griades, milliotis of do}la|*s. We had he^iugs 
before the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Houston, but without avail. 
We came before this Committer on. AgriqulUiie . with a bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Anderson which provided for another board, a board 
of examiners or whatever they were called, to .determine grades 
instead of having the Secr^t^^jy of Agriculture do that. We held 
hearings but we failed to get any .relief from the Secretary and we 
failed to get any relief by legislation. 

Of course, as soon as the Food Administration had proceeded far 
enough so that they were not putting a limit upon private buying; 
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that is, peirmitting tho^e who wanted to buy to pay a higher price to 
get wheat, that'rSieved the tension somewnat, because tnen it wheat 
was worth 5 cents more than the grade indicated, the man could pay 
it. The chairman of. this committee, as I will refer to later,, who 
was then the ranking memebr of the Committee on Agriouiture, 
went with me to the Food Administration, Mr. Hoover, and after 
we had failed with the Secretary of Agriculture and had given up 
anv attempt at legislation, we appealed to him. and got some relief. 

Mr. Clabke. May I interrupt to ask just what was that relief ? 

Mr. St£)BN£B80N. Permitting the private bidders to . bid morei 
than the fixed price within certain limits, provided they did not 
charge an^y morerfor flour, I think, than $12 or whatever the amount 
was. This gave play to private bidding and provided more bidding 
than they had had. Of course, origindly, imder the food law, you 
would have to seH the wheat at thie price indicated by the grade as 
fixed by law. 

Mr. TiNCHER. When was that ? 

Mr. Steenekson. That was in 1918. 

The Chairman. Mr. vSteenerson, you have a copy of the regulations 
there, have you not? 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you have them inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes; and I will go further, and will have this 
annotated so as to show exactly 

The Chairman (interposing) , The changes suggested ? 

Mr, Steenerson. I might say here what I intended to say later on, 
that anybody who reads this bul would say, '^This is too technical; 
neither the committee nor the Congress can imderstand all these 
thin^ that are in this bill about these grades." That is true only on 
the face of things. It is true that these regulatory orders defining 
the classes and subclasses and grades and the conditions for each 
grade are technical. •" 

The Chairman. But you can boil it down so that it will not 
encumber the record more than necessary, and I take it that that 
pamphlet can be reduced probably to two or three pages and yet 
cover your points. 

Mr. Steenerson. I will reduce it so that it only relates to spring 
wheat. These regulations relate to all kinds of grain. 

The Chairman. We have the regulations as to all the classes and 
grades. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Is that the last regulation ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes; this is the last one. 

The Chairman. Have you the regulations issued during the war t 

Mr. Steenerson. No; but I can get them. 

The Chairman. Can you give us information as to when the regula- 
tions were made fixing the large spread and then narrowing it down 
after the wheat had passed out of the hands of the farmers into the 
hands of the speculators ? 

Mr. Steenerson. I think I could have'a search made of the bulletin 
and furnish that to the committee. The official bulletin published all 
that information, I think. 

The Chairman. You know there was a great deal of talk, and 
the claim was that the spread was fixed at about 32 points, while the 
farmers were selling then* grain and. then after it haa passed into the 
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hands of th« gpaiu corpoiMttion o9^ the speeulators, it was narrowed 
down to 10 or 11 pointa, and t^us the farmers lost about 21 or 22 
points. 

Mr. STBEKKRiioif . I haTe no doubt that is eorreet. 

The Chairman, ff ^o« have any infonnatm on that put that in 
tiie record so t^i^t we may know al>out it. Also, hare you any 
definite inlonnation as to me profits made by the grain oorporaticMi. 

iSi. SmisKfiaioir. I have not that mfonnation, hot I will look it up. 

Mr. OHAnucAV. I have aa extract from the Quai'terly Journal of 
EccmoniieB, reprfaited on pagsa 4§ and 49 of the heamgs before the 
Joint Oongressional Oozmuitt^e on Short Time Rural Cremts, April 16, 
1921, asf^ows: 

The total purcjiasee of wheat an4 flour by the Grain Corpotation during the three 
yeuB of it« existence amounted to the ec^mvalent of 70d.OOO,eoe bushels of wheat.' 
Flora Sevteaber 1, 1917, to Usuf 31, l^CK), i4a tctel pwchasee of aH kinds a^g^regated the 
sum of $3,735,771,B61.92 and its sales $3,685,546,644.28. 

The total operating expenses during this period were cmly about 0.17 per cent of 
sales and the net profits on complete^ business about $50,000,000. Of this amount 
approximately $20,000,000 represents profits anong from sales of loodstuffs, chiefly 
wheat and flour, to Iittropi^K» neutmU avring th« war, at prices above the Oovermnent 
burring prices. These neutrals took unconscionably high prc^ts from their 8hi|>piQg 
business during the war, even upon the transport of supplies destined for the use of 
our own Army abroi^, an(^ it was deemed nothing less than right that they should be 
required to pay piices w^iieh would retum soBie of thalt profit to this country. Also 
included ia the profit item ol the Grain Ooi^ooation wene some $6,000^000 of '^excess " 
profits which the flour mills were required to lefupd after detailed audita hi^ been 
made of their accounts. These repre^epted profits in excess of those which they were 
permitted to take under the regulations of the Pood Administration governing the 
operations of flour mills in 1917-18.^ 

At the end of June, 1920, the Graii^ Coiporation returned $350,000,000 of its capital 
to the Treasury of the United States. This was t^e total ao^^uut that had been 
difkwii from the Treasury out of the special appropriation of $1,000,000,000 provided 
by the wheat guaranty act of March 4, 1919. It was expected that the Grain Corpora- 
tion's remaining capital of $150,000,000 would be -returned to the Treasury in full upon 
the final liquidation of accounts and daims still outstanding on June 30. These 
accounts included considerable debit balances (nearly $60,000,000) owing by several 
European Governments to whom flour had been sold on credit for rejief purposes. 

(There is ako printed th« following table:) 

Statement showing expemhtures and receipts in wheat by the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. 



Month. 



July 

August 

S0pteml)er. 
QctQlter.... 
Novesmber. 
December. . 



1019. 



January. 



vm- 



wbruasy 

»:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: . , 

May I 5,175,939.80 

J^^ft , , », 764,604. 85 



Disbufsemeats. 



173,472! 547. i3 

178,^61441 

79,07d,774.17 

&l,a8, 12^.15 

3?,27«,Q77.18 



16,045,454.81 
«,973,2g6.82 



6,9^,670.82 



,7958,397.82 



TotiaJ ,,, , ^,56^,^3.46 



Receiffts. 



97,523,021.16 

125,^,228. 82 

48,787,496.14 

88,oegi;5<»9.44 

89,01^963.71 



51,056,366.04 
19,457,047.56 
17,924,315.26 

13,6^8; 019; 01 

12, 927, 500. «S 
14,945,156.02 



Debit. 



16,^9,236.94 
75,949,525.97 
59,761,aflO.Q9 
30,288,27&03 



Credit. 



$86,541,477.29 
56, 745, ass. 53 



35,610,910.23 

12,563,7e0.74 

10,971,644.44 

7,845,621.69 

7,751,569.86 

8,280,491.17 



Oil, $ai, 7^9.^7 165,338,427,09 



176,330,75^.94 




Prolit 10,992,325.91 



Purchases of wheat were 435,001,462 bushels; purchases of flour, 59,697,761 barrels. 
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Mr. Stb^nishsok. Now, as to ikm i^paeiftc point, by haring these 
regulatory announ^mients which now oovam the grades as mad^ by 
the Secr^ate^y oi Affrieulture under aui^ority of tne grain standards 
aet annotated so that you wiU see where tha chang«^ occur, it will 
not be diffieult for the members of the 0ocnmittee or the Members of 
ihe House to see just what it amounts to. For inataace> there is 
one change we make in the test wei^t. Another is in tlie moisture 
test, and so fo^h, which I will discuss in detail a little later on.. 
These regulations, are £K>ted here in order to oorrespond with the 
bill, and I will sav right here that I am redrafting my bill after having 
coniferred with the represaatatires of these three States last nisht. 
I found that I did not have the information I should bare had wnen 
I drew my bill. 1 drew it upon c^tiain papers which I then had. 
We have now agreed on certain modifications and that bill will be 
introduced to-day and the revised version of my bill will be before 
the committee to^mcwrow. 

The Chairman. How often have these regulations been revised 'i 

Mr. 3tb6N£Bson, I think they have been revised about ihvee 
times. 

Now, to proceed to the development of these gradee, when the 
Food Administration let off the restrictions, of course, at the tdnninal 
markets the bidders were at liberty to give whatever premium over 
the price which the grade indicated that they desired, so that as 
usual there was a great deal of grain sold in the terminal markets,, 
especially Minneapolis, upon its milling value as it appeared to the 
man who examined it, and that, of course, somewhat modifies the 
losses or minimizes the hardship of the grades thems^ves, because 
if you grade wheat that is intrinsically worth No. 1 as No. 3, and. a 
muler sees it and wants it, he will pay the No. 1 price notwithstanding 
it is being degraded. 

TheCHAiBBfAN. Can you approximate the amount sold on sample 1 

Mr. Stebnerson. No; I could not give you the amount, but there 
are men h^e who can probably give you some idea about that. 

Now, I want to point out that the representatives of the farm^s 
of these States — and among the farmers I count mysdf because 
although I practiced law, I also had a farmland I raised wheat, and 
I have sold wheat ever since I was a boy, every year. I am raising 
wheat now. I raised wheat last year or tried to raise it, although it 
was killed by black rust. I have shipped wheat in carload lots to the 
terminal markets and have sold ana am sdling now whatever I am 
raising to the elevators — and I will say in beh^ of the farmers that 
there nas been a continual protest against the Federal grades since 
they were adopted. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. What is wrong with them ? 

Mr. Stesnbbson. I will come to that later. 

Mr. TiNCHER. That is the important thixig. 

Mr. Steenbrson. Put in. a nutshell they operate in favor of the 
miller and the s^ain dealer instead of the market, so that I may 

Mr. Clarke (interposing) . Was it not the idea in establishing these 
grades in their incipiency to really establish fair play as between 
them? 

Mr. Stsensbson. I am glad you have asked that question and I 
will now proceed to show vou just what I have found out. We 
protested against them and Xir. Brand, who was then Director of the 
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Bureau of Markets, held hearings m Minneapolis, Fargo, and in 
Montana, and for the ^rain men in Chicago. Tney wene very largely 
attended hearings held along in 1918 and the farmers weiNe unanimous 
everywhere in asking for modifications of these grades. The grades 
as tney are now, and as they were — they have been somewhat im- 
proved — ^were too numerous. There were over 100 different grades 
of wheat. They were unsuitable for the eouipment that the farmers 
and the grain trade had at their commana. The country elevators 
have only a few bins, perhaps six or seven bins, and two or three of 
them are devoted to oats, oarley, and flaxseed, and there are only 
two or three left, in the ordinary country elevator, for wheat. Th«se 
grades penalize the man who has his wKeat mixed and consequently, 
when it comes to the terminal market, it may be degraded because 
'Of the necessity of putting it in the same bin, etc. 

Mr. AsWEi-L. Mr. Steenerson, in the hearings on the future grain 
dealing bill, it was repeatedly certified here that there are 23 grades. 
You now say that there are over 100. 

Mr. Sinclair. That referred to the 23 grades they could fill on 
contract. They had the option of filling a contract with 23 grades. 

Mr. AswELL. Do they not trade on these 77 other grades that he 
talks about? 

Mr. Stnolair. Yes; they trade on all of them. 

Mr. Stbenbrson. There are six grades for each subclass and there 
IS class A and class B. I am now speaking only of spring wheat. 
When it comes to all kinds of wheat tnere are more. 

Mr. As WELL. You mean there are 100 grades of spring wheat? 

Mr. Steenerson. There are two subclasses of one kind and under 
these regulations there are four subclasses on another and six grades 
in each one. 

Mr. As WELL. Are there 100 grades of spring wheat? 

Mr. Jacobson. That includes all the different varieties of spring 
and winter wheat. 

Mr. Sinclair. I can name them all. There is the dark northern, 
northern and durum, and under each one there are A and B classes, 
and then six grades in each one, so you would have pretty nearly 50 
grades. 

Mr. Steenerson. We have experts here who will put that infor- 
mation on a chart and you will see exactly what it is. I can not carry 
«,11 of that in my memory. I am only giving you a general review of 
the efforts that the farmers have made to change these grades, to 
show you that it is not a sporadic dissatisfaction but that it is a con- 
tinual, settled belief on the part of the farmers of the Northwest that 
the grades as established by the Secretary of Agriculture are unfair 
to the wheat raiser, and that they result in loss. 

Mr. Clarke. How far have the respective States gone in protect- 
ing them against the unfairness of ihe thing ? 

Mr: Steenerson. These States are the principal spring wheat 
States, and Minnesota has h^ own grades, but you understand you 
<$an not use those local grades except in intrastate commerce and 
Hierefore that amounts to very little. There have been efforts in 
North Dakota and I think in South Dakota also in that regard. 

Mr. Olahks. What have they actually done in the way of legislat- 
ing on . the ihatter ? 
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Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Sinclair khows what they have done in 
North Dakota. ^ 

' Mr. Sinclair. In North Dakota they have passed a special grain 
grades law of their own. ' ^ ^ 

Mr. Clarke. How does that differ, for instance, from Minnesota? 

Mr. Sinclair. It does not differ so much from Minnesota. It is 
very much like the old Minnesota grades, is it not, Mr. Steenerson? 
I would have to go into a technical discussion of the subject to 
explain that fully. 

Mr. Steenerson. We will go into that later on. If I may pro- 
ceed now, I would like to point out the fact that we have triea to 
fet these grades changed. We first tried it before Secretary Houston, 
ut, of course, the war was going on, and we did not get anywhere. 
They thought they had better let it rest. Then we took it up with 
Secretary Meredith, when the war was over, somewhat Over a year 
ago. We had extensive hearings and Secretary Meredith refused 
to change these grades on the ground that they nad not had a suffi- 
cient trial in peace times; that the Government had been in the 
grain business for the crop of 1919 and that they should be tried out 
at least a year more when the Government was out of the business. 

That time had arrived, so that in May we made application to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, for a hearing. We ap- 
peared there. The Legislature of Minnesota appropriated a sum to 
send farmers and some of the officials down here to explain it to the 
Secretary of Agriculture; and we did the best we could. The 
members of the Minnesota delegation here, or at least three or four 
of them, Mr. Sydney Anderson, Mr. Kjiutson, Mr. Clague, and myself 
were there during the entire hearings. Mr. Wallace refused to 
modify the grades principally, as I understand his decision, on the 
ground that he was not sufficiently familiar with the subject to 
overrule his subordinates; that his subordinates, the Bureau of 
Markets, did not favor any change, and so long as we could not 
conviace them, he would have to stand by them. That is the way 
I understood it, although that is probably not iust the way he 
expressed it. So we have now for the third time been refused any 
rehef by the department. We are coming to Congress for relief on 
the principle, wnich is familiar to you all, that when anybody has 
not any relief in the departments, ne lays his case before Congress. 

Now, the objection might be made that this is an extraordmary 
thing, inasmucn as the grain standards act provides that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall first investigate the marketing and hand- 
ling and deaUng and raising of grain of all kinds, and then shall 
promulgate grades and standards for wheat, oats, and so on. He 
did promulgate those grades. 

Mr. Tincher. While I do not know whether I am right or not, to 
my mind your bill raises the question of whether or not the proper 
way to legislate is to delegate the power to the Bureau of Markets 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to fix standard grades or whether 
Congress ought to fix standard grades by law; is not that really 
the question raised by this bill ? 

Mr. Steenerson. 1 do not contend for anything quite as broad as 
that, but I do contend that when we find on experience that the 
grades promulgated by the department are working an injustice to 
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the producer Congress has a right to look mto it, because the law 
itself which Congress enacted for the purpose of governing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in fixing these grades and standards says that he 
shall from time to time modify and alter these grades. It was in 
order to have it flexible that Congress delegated the power to the 
Secretary. It is a technical matter, and for that reason we dele- 
gated the power to the Secretary of Agriculture. The subject is a 
very techmcal one, and it takes a good deal of study to be familiar 
with it, and every Secretary of Agricxilture, so far as I know, has 
not really mastered the situation, and therefore he has to depend 
upon his subordinates, the Bureau of Markets, and they are like a 

treat maiiy other bureau chiefs, very insistent, when thej have once 
one a thing, that it must remain so; that what they did was right 
and should not be changed. 

Now, that is a mistaken view, to my notion, on their part, because 
the very subject of grain grades is a matter that is variable. When 
the law of Minnesota 25 years ago vested the fixing and promulga- 
tion of grain grades in the railway and warehouse commission of 
that State, they provided that it should be revised frequently, and 
it was revised as frequently as once a year, because the rules of one 
year would not exactly ftt the conditions of another year. Now, this 
has been entirely ignored and overlooked by the bureau chiefs in the 
Department of Agriculture. They think what they have once said 
must stand, and that nobody has any right to interfere with it. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Steenerson, may I interrupt you right there ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes. 

Mr. AswELL. Recently this committee has turned over the control 
of the packers and the boards of trade to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. That has just recently been done, and now you propose to turn 
around and take this action away from him. 

Mr. Steenerson. No; my revised bill does not provide for any- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. Aswell. Would not that be inconsistent ? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. It would not be considered ^'government in busi- 
ness^' if we passed this bill, would it ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Oh, no; this bUl simply provides, for instance, 
that instead of having a test weight of 69 pounds we shall have 58 

f>ounds for No. 1. Now, that is a matter of experience. We have 
ound out that if you have that high test very few people will have 
any No. 1, and it will all be sold at rfo. 2 prices. Likewise theinois- 
ture test 

Mr. TiNCHER (interposing). What would you do, then, with the 
people who have 61 or 62 pounds ? 

Mr. Steenerson. That matter is taken care of. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Is there any way to fix it by legislation so that the 
wheat that weighs 58 pounds to the bushel will make as much flour 
as the wheat that weighs 62 pounds ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Now, the experts here will explain that, but I 
simply want to say right in that connection, although it may be as 
plam as A B C to everybody here, I would like to have it in the 
record — ^when we speak of test weight and the grading in proportion 
to the test weight, it is due to the fact that the lower the test weight 
the less flour is made in proportion to the feed that is produced from 
the wheat. We have, for instance, wheat weighing 60, 59, 58, 57, 
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and so on down to 50 pounds, and if that wheat was on the table 
here put into containers, the 60-pound wheat would be just exactly 
level with the top, if you took a straight ruler and wiped off the 
surplus on the top. There you have fust exactly 60 pounds of 
wheat. That is what the man who bought it would get. The next 
container would have 58-pound wheat and it would be more than 
full and you would have to take 2 pounds and pour it on the top of 
that wheat to make up the total 60 pounds, and the question would 
be, Would that Winchester bushel measure with the 2 pounds of 
wheat added to it produce as much flour as the Winchester bushel of 
60-pound wheat? Experience has shown that the difference is so 
slignt that it is negligible, and therefore the inan does not give a 
bushel, but gives a bushel with 2 pounds added, and so it is with 
the man who sells 50-pound wheat. That is shrunlfeii wheat. Ybu 
have to first give a bushel measure of wheat and tnen you have to 
add 10 pounds, and the fact is that we are prepared to prove that 
the value of that wheat is considerably more tnan is usudly supposed. 
It is true it does not yield quite as much flour h\it it produces Very 
strong flour and for mixing purposes, in certain cases, it is woftn 
more than it would be on its own merits. 

However, the milling value of th6 wheat should be the true teat 
of its grade, but that is impossible. We have got to ap{^oximate 
that as near as we can. 

Now, then, we proceed here to examine these grad^ that have 
been promulgated. As I have said, the farmei^ are dissatisfied. 
There can be no questioil about that. We have been here for four 
years trying to correct it. It is nothing unusual for the Congress to 
correct an order and this is simply an order of an executive depart- 
ment. There is nothing unusual about that. We do that quite, 
frequently. I did it the other day on a salary bill. The Post (Jffice 
Department issued an order that no man wno was a special clerk 
should be anything but a distributor. It was working a hardship 
on many men in tne larger cities and the Post Office Department 
was willing that we should change it, although they did not feel like 
changing it themselves. 

Now, that is exactly on a par with this matter. We are changing 
the terms of an execiitive order by act of Congress. And I provide 
in this bill — ^it does not appear in this section, but 1 have it drawn— 
it will be in print to-morrow. 

Mr. AswELL. Did the Secretary of Agriculture approve this bill ? 

Mr. Steenerson. I should not think so. We have not asked him 
to. It overrides what he has done. This will provide that these 

trades shall take effect 90 days, or something like that, after thd 
ill is passed; on the 1st of August, after the bill is passed. ITiat is 
the end of the crop year. And after that, after it has been in force 
one year, after we nave tried on these congressional grades and 
after they have been in force one year, then the Secretary of Agri- 
culture mav modify them if he finds they need modification. 

The grades we contend for are substantially the same as we have 
had in the Minnesota grain-inspection system for 20 years. And for 
that reason we have confidence that after they have been tried for one 

J ear, that no Secretary of Agriculture could possibly change them, if 
e was acting in the interest of agriculture, and We assume tnat he will 
do so. 
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Now, durins the hewinga I want to callyour attention to the fact 
for a nainute tnt|,t the Bureau of Markets officials who fixed the grades 
origmally did not consult the farmers. They have admittedly said 
that they .consulted the grain trade. This matter came up before this 
committee when we. had the Anderson bill up before to fix these 
grades by some coxnmission. Mr. Brand testified before this com- 
mitt^ie on January 9, 191 8, as follows : 

We make it a practice not to put any of these Btaodards into effect without first 
having' extended conferences with the trade, in order that it may have a full voice in 
the final enactment, and in order that where mistakes occur in any particular standards 
they may be pointed out, so that the standards may be as good as possible. 

Mr. Brand was the head of the Bureau of Markets, and I supposed 
at that time that he was the man that actually had framed these 
regulatory rules covering the grades, but at the last hearing, before the 
Secretary last May, Mr. Shanaban, of Buffalo, N. Y., appeared, and 
he said that he was the author of these grades ; that he spent four 
yeflirsin the department, and that he was the head of the investigation 
of grain standards, and he claimed to be the author of the system that 
was formulated. He was, before he was put into the department, a 
grain expert from Buffalo. He had been inspector of elevators, and he 
had been i^. th^ mUllng business; and after he had retired from the 
department he wa<s employed, and is now employed, by a great jflour- 
milling concern in Buffalo. 

Durmg the hearing someone suggested that the millers and fanners 
were opposed to each other on the question of grades, and he said 
there that the miller is the farmer^s oest friend. He said, whatever 
is for the interest of the miller is for the interest of the farmer. 

Now, that was his view in 1921, and it was his view in 1916 and 
1917, when hp framed these grades; and the head of the Bureau of 
M^'^kets here shows that he simply consulted the grain trade. 

. There never was a fajmer consulted when the grades were framed. 
And wher^.the grades werej framed and ready it was found they would 
not work weU. And Mr. Brand had hearings in all these places. I 
attended very many of them. At the hearing in Minneapolis, and I 
think in Fargo, the farmers were very numerous, and their testimony 
was very strong, and I asked Mr. Brand if he could give me a copjr of 
the hearing,; and he did furnish me a copy. I introduced a resolution 
to have it printed, because it was astoimding as to what these grades 
were doing in enriching the middlemen, t would not have hjwl any 
trouble in getting it prmted, but Mr. Brand went to the head of the 
printing committee at that time and 3aid they objected to it being 
printed. I could not get it printed without the support of the chair- 
man, and he would not let it go without unanimous consent. So.it 
was evident that the departjnent did not want the people or Congress 
to know what was tl^e view of the farmers as to these grades. 

Mr* AswELL. Do ypu mean, Mr. Steenerson, that the Department 
of Agriculture was acting strictly in the interests of the mulers and 
against the farmers ? 

. Mr. Steenerson. I do not mean to say they were on purpose. I 
said to the Secretary the other day that unconsciously, or some other 
wajT, they did consult the grain trade simply. 

Mr. AswELL. And against the farmers? 
, Mr. Steenerson. Yes. 
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Mr. AswELL. You make that assertion ? 

Mr. Steenerson. I d^. v . . . » . : 

Mr. AswELL. All right. . ' . . .;■./ 

Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Brand stated her:ei azid.repeatedly, > that 
these rules were fr>amed ^f tar a' consultation with the: grain; trade, 
and if they were not satisfactory he would make them aatisfactOiy. 
And I would say to you gentlemen that Mr. BraJdd was a Bepubli-f 
can, so I am not criticizing OB that account. ' 'I . .^.  : i' 

Mr. AswELL. I am iiiot discussing pohtics; I am. discussing! iactsr^ 

Mr. Clarke. Here is my idea: The Seeratary of; Agracultuue, : as. 
we are well aware, is in touch with the situation, frcto d. practical 
standpoint, more than any man we have had there for yean*.! . » ' 

Mr. AswELL. I ttiink that is true. i . . . 

Mr. Clarke. And he is a level^keaded man. . Thaib <is theiitx*' 
pression I got of him^ And I can not ieel that if he thbught tfaer& 
was the least injustice done to the f aimers that he- would not ^r- 
rect that. <■ -.  .-' : < .•:••{ • ; .  '■ 

Mr. Steenerson. I thought so, but hiaving spent two or three 
days before /him, and he said — ^I will produoel) the letter he wroter-f 
he said that he did not know enough about it to :ehaiigia it. It 
resultsr that the same men. that made /the grebes hold (them. Theyr 
axe the ofhcials under Mr. Wallace. . • . j . , 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You do not mean to* say that'Mri.Wallaeeiis not? 
in control of his department? , ? , • « > • > 

Mr. Steenerson. I do not mean, to say/th-at if ha undertook to 
tell them what to do they iwould not do it, but he- doesT ntet f eel tbAt 
he knows enough about it to tell thffln. - ? 

Mr. RiDDiOK; Isn't it true that Mr* Wallace feels thi^re is:som» 
argimient on the other side? Let me say th&tiioi Montana we feet 
that the Miniiesota farmers, axe very much in cetqi?;? • / ; 

Mr; Steeneeson. It may be that 'he- takes! that view, 

Mr. ItwCHEE. Alix>ther thing, I think you ought to state -to tthet 
committee: A eood part: of your statemeat this moaminghas beieni 
history, with which. some of us um T^y familiar... / • i ! : / : • . i  

M&r. Steenerson; It is' leading up to the point. .. . : . • . r .» 

Mr. T^chbr* In 1919, up until Au^^t,ither6 .wjfean orde*»inj 
effect as to the grading of wheat; which: was v^ry unsatiafax^toa^y'tor 
the farmers all over the Nation. It is the order Mr. McGover© has* 
mentioned, which occasioned the great spread betwe^ofc.the price of. 
the wheat to the farmer and to the mdler.. I :know in my oimi 
State there was a spread of ^ cents; We ^ot aa murder m August, 
1919, cutting that down^ I think* tkey called it 11 .f)oi]!Lt8. That was. 
the troidi)le with the Brand administration, if you inay .term it such. . 
A good many people were wrought upover mc. iBcand^^ aittitude. 

What I would like to know, and T thinjk the oither members (d the^ 
committee would like to know, is something spocific ka to i the older 
that is in effect now. Take a bush^ of wheat ^» and. 4eU us .somethings 
about how the order pertaining to trades affects you- ; . ' 

Mr. Steenerson. 1 want to say that the order pertaining to gradi^ 
that you speak of is not the order as to the gradesr.. That was the 
order Mr. Barnes made as to the spread of the jlot^-g^ade wheats 
I remember, in New York, I attended some meetings- — - . "- 

Mr. Ttncher (interposing).. Mr; Barnes. miayhavei made: the t)rd6r.. 
He could not make it imless ne had Mr. Brand make thejtrecommendar. 
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tion. But that is the one yon say ydti were deikied the privilege of 
publishing. Tell us how the fanner was bein^ goQg^, tiien. 

Mr. Steenerson. You refer, do you not^ to tte ora^ thftl referred 
to the Oor^emiiMml bttyiflg ? 

Mr. TmcHBR. Hiat fixed the gvmde for all buymg. 

Mr. SnuDKBRsoK. But tbat i» out of the way now; there is no 
Government buyiv^ now. 

Mr. TiNCHER.*^ what I want to find out now; I wish you would tako 
a bushel of wlioat anc) sIk^w vlb whether the grade hurtd yott. 

The CfiAiRiiAN. However, the oontentioo is that a great vnotig Was 
committed. Now^ let us find out what was the matter and what is 
before us now. 

Mr. Steenerson. I have never had the experts point out exactly 
where it cornea in. We pointe«l out before the Secretary of Agri- 
oahtire a while ago a diif erenoe of 43 oeiits in No. 1 wheat. 

The CHAnntAN. A spread of 41 caents? 

Mr. TiNCHER. That is very nearly right. 

Jif. STBBNfeHacm. I ntadtt that statement to you to explain why 
I am askki^ an amendment to the grades eetabliahed by the Secre- 
tary of A|(nedtttre. We have given up any hopes that we ean get 
any relief from the Secterlary of Agneulture. liierefot^^ we are 
coming to you and asking that you modify the rutes< They are 
veiT simple and will be expkdnea by theee witnesaes that We will 
call. They are of great importance. 

• Now, as to that^ however^ we are patting in here a elaoae that the 
Seentary of AgrieiiHiire can ohange them. 

Mr. JoNEs.^ Mr. Steenerson, 1 am interested in tbi» bnsfaei of wheat 
they are ticking abouti Can you not take up a bnrfiel of whoat and 
tril us how the grades hurt you ? 

Mr. Steenerson* For insta^^e; as Mr, McGovem showed before 
the Secretary^ bare is a lot of wheat that each'kerfiiel of it, separated 
from the dirt, each kernel of it is perfect, and tl wiU wei^ 59 pounds; 
but it happeiied to have miiced with it wild peas, and thia pt cnrides 
that it will put down the grade ) per oent, and if it puts the grade 
down 1 per cent, on the caiioad you lose $14)0. On A per cent, the 
^ado goes» to No. 4, and if there is 8 per cei&t of wild peas, it is re- 
j^eted-*— ^hat is, solely on the grade. Yon would loae, then, aome 
4d eeirtB per bushel, at the lime that I made^ these estimates— yoo 
would have loat (4S0 on a 1 ,0€O«bii3hel car. 

At the terminals where these big mlUs ar«, they havo maeiKina^ 
that ean take these wild peas out. Yoo caii'siot do it on the farm or 
with an ordinasrv fanning mill. And, thei^fore^^ it is graded down^ 
although the miJu itself &s/ it as No* 1, and it goes doiwn i& grade as 
the percentage inereases. Now« if it is trae that tiney have machbD^y 
liiiU) they oan separate these wild peas out^-^nd it was testified that 
it oan be done lor 2 eenta a buahdt— why shonM the farmer lose 9430 
on 1^000 b^iaheb of wheat that is all No. 1 when it is cleaned, beeau»e 
of the presence of that foreign material, which can be taken out for 
$20*^2 cents per bushel ^ 

Mr. CLAsaE. What is there to prevent the farmers in a looal organic 
zattoii just handling that sitnatioii themselves and saving themselves 
by the purchase of proper machinery * 

Mr^ ST]^fiNlfta80(N. Wellt I think that can be done onty when the 
farmers are organised and operate elevators. 
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Mr. Clague. Mr. McGovern has these samples right here. I think 
it would be of wonderful interest to the committee to show you how 
that works out. 

The Chairman. How would it be if you go on with your statement, 
and then put on your experts who are familiar with the facts ? 

Mr. Stbenekson. Yes; that is what I intended to do. I snnply 
wanted to explain the legal principles. I shall follow it up by aU 
these points. I do not know that there is anything more for me to 
say. 

^ir. AswELL. Mr. Steenerson, I am wanting to ask a question, 
because I want to know something about it. 

Mr. Steenerson. You should ask it from somebody who knows. 

Mr. Clarke. YoU are a farmer ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes. 

Mr. AswELL. You know something about it f 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes. 

Mr. AswELL. You stated a while ago that Secretary Wallace 
refused to act because he had not yet Teamed suflBcient about the 
facts in connection with this matter; I thought you said that? 

Mr. Steenerson. That was, in substance, the reason he gave. 

Mr. AswELL. Then you said that you changed your bill last night. 
Where will we be to-morrow? I want to know whether this com- 
mittee can depend on anything. You changed your bill last night; 
where will the committee be next Monday ? 

Mr. Steenerson. These changes were very simple. 

Mr. AswELL. Let us get something we can stand by.' 

Mr. Steenerson. I will tell you frankly why we ch«^nged it: We 
changed it because we found there was some difference of opinion in 
some quarters as to the test weight we should have. The test grade 
in Minnesota was always 67, but some think it should be a little 
higher. 

Mr. TiNCHER. That hurts the grade of wheat unless you get the 
dirt or peas 

Mr. Steenerson (interposing). There does not anything hurt it 
if you get it out. 

Mr. TiNCHER. It hurts it unless you do. 

Mr. Steenerson. I want to say a word for the common farmer 
The dockage can be taken out, ana the foreign material can be taken 
out. What we mean by the foreign material is this which is supposed 
to be inseparable, but it is not iiaseparable. The local farmer can not 
take those things out. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I want to ask you a question there: I have bought 
some oats to get the best, that has mustard seed in it; you would 
not grade that No. 1 ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Mustard seed ? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Yes; you have seen mustard seed in oats? 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I would say $5 a bushel not to get it on the farin. 

Mr. Steenerson. If that mustard seed was taken out in sufl&cient 
quantities to make mustard for the table, it would be worth more 
man the oats. 

The Chairman. Oats are graded according to quality, and, of 
course, the dockage is considerable. 

57095— 21— PT 1 2 
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Mr. Steenerson. Yes; of course. I simply wanted to say that the 
common farmer who has to sell his grain to the local elevator, he is 
the one that ought to have the protection. He is dependent upon 
the local fellows, and these grades operate more against him tnan 
anybody else. 

rJow, it is not an unusual thing, as I said before, to change the 
regulatory orders of a department by an act of Congress. Even the 

garcel post law, which provides for rates of postage, savs that the 
ostmaster General may change them afterwards. I make the same 
provision here-^-that the Secretary of Agriculture may change the 
grades if, after it has been tried one year, the Secretary can change 
the grades, if they are not satisfactory. 

Now, I would be very glad to have the conmiitteehear Mr. Sullivan. 

The Chairman. We are much obliged to you, Mr. Steenerson. 

Mr. Steenerson. I would like to mtroduce Mr. Sullivan, who is a 
State senator in the State of Minnesota, and who is familiar with thi& 
subject. 

STATEMENT OF KB. GEORGE H. STTLLIVAir, STILLWATER, 

MINlf. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the conunittee, 
the Legislature of Minnesota last winter passed a resolution witk 
reference to the State ^a^des and Federal grades of grain, in substance 
directing that the officials of the State and a committee to be 
appointed under the resolution, do everything in their power to 
secure a modification of the Federal grades. And that is why I am 
here; that is why I am appearing oefore this committee at this, 
time, and also Mr. Bendixen, and Mr. Norgren-, representing the 
house. And the way we view this matter and the reasons we ask for 
modififcations of the grades may be stated in very condensed form 
without going into detail. 

But I want the committee to understand the viewpoint that we 
have there. There is no difficulty in the Minneapolis market, or in 
any other great terminal market about applying Federal ^ades. I 
say, no difficulty. That is not the subject of out complaint. The 
subject of our complaint touches the primary market, where the 
individual farmer carries his load of whieat to the local elevator. 
Broadly stated, the trouble there is that, first, you have too many 
grades, and, second, you have too many fiiie distinctions, which are 
inapplicable, by reason of the iuability of the local elevator man to 
apply them at the place of primary sale. For instance, tiie question 
of moisture — one-half of 1 per cent of moisture will throw the grade 
from No. 1 to No. 2, and so on down to 3 and 4. 

Mr. Tincher. How much moisture throws it to No. 3 ? 

Mr. Sullivan. I am not here to discuss that. I am here to discuss 
the principles. We will have a man here who will discuss moisture^ 
only. But one-half of 1 per cent will throw it from No. 1 to grade 
No. 2. 

Mr. Tincher. The reason that I asked that question is, my under- 
standing is that No. 1 wheat is more or less of a fiction; that is, it is. 
very seldom that wheat grades No. 1. 

Mr. Sullivan. I am pointing this out as a proposition that can. 
not be determined properly when the elevator man has 40 loads of 
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wheat waiting for him — he can not take a moisture tester and test 
all the wheat. I think all the experts will agree that the higher 
grades will sometimes have moisture. ' 

We contend here for the standard grade, and then if there is any 
difference, state it on a certificate, but do not throw the wheat out 
entirely and make a difference of 11 or 12 cents. That is one question. 

Then, also, as to the question of dockage. Dockage affects the 
ffrade. We say that dockage should be noted on the certificate, and 
dockage can be determined at the primary point of market. But as 
the grades are determined now, a single per cent of dockage throws 
wheat into a lower grade, and the dockage is worth sometning, but 
they penalize the farmer for having the dockage. 

The Chairman. What is the effect? 

Mr. Sullivan. I do not know; they will tell you about that. When 
the wheat is sold in the terminal market on these samples, the question 
can be determined by the man who buys for the miller. And that 
leads up to the question that if we have the modifications we ask, the 
millers concede that they can do business and tell practically as to the 
wheat, and that will protect them and everybody, and heretofore 
everybody that has undertaken to speak upon this question here and 
everywhere else admits that the farmer at the primary market can 
not be protected, or protect himself under the present Federal OTades. 
It is for this reason we make this statement at this time, to call yoiu*. 
attention to the fact that the farmer can not protect himself in this 
matter. 

Mr. Cla&ke. Is there any local organization in the small towns ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clague. Almost every township has one. 

Mr. Sullivan. I might say, also, that many men market wheat 
who do not have granaries; they take their wheat directly from the 
threshing machine to the elevator; they can not stop to clean it and 
test it. 

Mr. Tincher. What I meant is this : Wheat, as I understand it — I 
may be wrong — ^I have not been around an elevator much in the last 
year, but as 1 understand it, wheat is handled principally as No. 2, 
and on the No. 2 basis. I understand everything has to be practi- 
cally perfect to make a car of wheat No. 1. Now, one-half oi 1 per 
cent of moisture, you say, that puts it off-grade, not being No. 1. 
I wondered how extreme they were taking it, to make it grade from 
No. 2 to No. 3 ? 

Mr. Sullivan. A very small percentage will take it down there. 
You see, a very little percentage takes it oown. Just a little moisture 
takes it down. A very little dockage takes it down. They all have 
to be perfect to make it No. 1 ; but it still makes it No. 2 u they are 
all wrong. That is not scientific; but I am not here to discuss that. 

Mr. Jones. You mean, if all these defects are present it is still 
No. 2? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes; it can have all these defects to a certain per- 
centage and still make it No. 2, whereas any one of these defects will 
have the samie result, and make it No. 2. 

I want to file with this committee a letter from a man who knows 
all about these matters, a man with whom you are familiar, Con- 
gressman Anderson. He wrote a letter to the Secretary on the 1st 
of May, 1921. 
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The Chairman. Without objection, the letter may be read. 
Mr. StJLLiVAN (reading) : 

May 1, 1921. 
The honorable the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: It occurs to me that it might be useful if I put in writ- 
injg what I understand to be, in general, the views of the Northwestern committee 
with respect to modifications of the spring wheat ^prades and the consideration which 
I think are in their minds as well as in my own, impressing upon you the necessity 
for action upon this matter at this time. 

You know that the farmers of this country are nearer bankruptcy to-day than they 
have been for 30 years. The situation of many of them is well-nigh desperate. Any 
failure of the Government to promptly redress any just grievance adds despair to 
distress and despiration to despair, and lends color to the claims of those who trade 
upon the alieged indifference and unconcern of the Government to the needs and 
grievances of the farmer. 

I appreciate your desire to delay final conclusion in the matter until you have 
opportunity to fully inform yourseu through the agency of representatives in whom 
you have confidence, but the point of view of those who are urging modifications of 
the grades is that while this is a new question to vou it is not new to the Northwest 
nor to the department, and there are those in the department who can promptly 
formulate the rules necessary to bring about the desired modifications if they can be 
brought to an intelligent appreciation that this is a practical problem, to be solved 
with some regard to local conditions and with a due respect for the fundamental pur- 
poses to be served by the establishment of grain grades. However honest the Bureau 
of Markets has been in its conclusions with respect to the grades, it has never shown 
any appreciation of the necessity of dealing with the problem from the standpoint 
of the practical application of the grades at the local markets, with due regard to the 
^ain as it is actually received at those markets and the conditions which surround 
its movement, nor tne principles which should govern Uieir formulation. 

On the contrary, they have regarded the problem as a scientific one, to be solved 
by reference to charts, graphs, and statistical tables which have little or no relation 
to the determination of the intrindc or milling value of the product. They have 
conceived the problem from the standpoint of world trade, and from the viewpoint 
of the buyer rather than that of the seller. I anticipate that very little spring wheat 
is exported. The millers constitute practically the entire market for spring wheat. 
The milling industry is the largest manufacturing industry in my district, as it is 
the largest in the Northwest, and one of the largest in the country, and I would not 
see it done an injury in the grades, but it is amply able to take care of itself under 
any system of gmin grades reasonably applicable to marketing conditions as they 
exist m the Northwest. 

As I conceive the problem underlying the formulation of grades, it seems to me 
that the grades adopted should be applicable to the grain as it is actually received at 
the local 'markets and to the conditions that exist in those markets. More than 70 
per cent of the spring wheat reaches the terminal market before the 1st of January; 
a very lar^e proportion of it is sold direct from the thrashing machine, not because the 
farmer is indifferent to the desirability of marketing clean grain, but because he is 
under the stern necessity of getting the money to pay the bills that become du0 in 
the fall. The grades should not be used as a means to enforce changes in farm prac- 
tice, which are dictated by local weather and crop conditions which can not be modi- 
fied by any arbitrary rules that may be laid down. 

. Second, it should be borne in mind that the tendency should be in the direction 
of promoting the application of the grades at the local markets, and this means sim- 
plicity rather than complexity, the reduction rather than the increase of the elements 
which go to the determination of the grade. The more numerous the elements which 
may cause a lowerinj^ of the grade the greater the disadvantage of the producer, and 
this is especially true where the difference in price between the grades is largely in 
excess of the reduction in milling value occasioned by the presence of de<»rading 
elements on the average. Under existing rules spring wheat may be lowered in 
^de on account of the presence of any of the f ollpwing elements : Presence of moisture 
in excess of 14 per cent; damaged kernels in excess of 2 per cent; heat-damaged 
kernels in excess of 1 per cent; foreign material in excess of 1 per cent; wheat of 
other classes in excess of 5 per cent; rye in excess of 1 per cent. If bought on the 
grade the same reduction in price occurs as a result of the presence of one of these 
elements as of all of them. Take, for example. No. 4 dark northern spring wheat; this 
grade would include alike wheat weighing 53 pounds, having 16 per cent of moisture, 
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10 per cent of damaged kernels, 5 per cent of foreign material, 10 per cent of other 
classes, 5 Tper cent of rye, and -wheat weighing 60 pounds having 16 per cent of moisture 
and containing none of the other elements, or wheat weighing 60 pounds and con- 
taining 5 per cent of foreign matmal other than dockage and no other degrading 
element. It wiji scarcely be argued by anyone that wheat weighing 60 pounds with 
16 per cent moisture only, or wheat weighting 60 pounds having 5 per cent of foreign 
material only, is of the same value as wheat weighing 53 pounds containing all of the 
degrading elements mentioned. 

The obvious effect of the injectiob of so many elements reducing the grade is to 
lower the price to the farmer to an extent far out of proportion to the decrease in value 
in the grain represented by the presence of those elements. In the case of moisture 
content the grade is lowered if the grain contains more than 14 per cent; on the average 
as received at the market it contains very much less than 14 per cent. If it contains 
12 J per cent or less the producer receives no premium, but if it contains 15i per cent 
the producer is penalized to the extent of three grades. The establishment of a 
maximum in all grades of 16 per cent works no injury upon anyone because in the 
average the buyer will get grain containing an average of moisture below that now 
permitted in No. 1. 

The same thing is, in general, true with reference to foreign material, and if grain 
is to be degraded upon this ground alone, it" is degraded to an extent far in excess of 
the actual difference in milling value represented by its presence. If the miller 
doesn't separate it — and it can be separated — ^he puts it in the flour. He has a Suffi- 
cient advantage, it seems to me, in securing the dockage for nothing whether it caai 
be separated or not, without the advantage of the r^uction in price efi^ted by 
lowering the ^rade through its presence. 

If it is admitted that Durum wheat is equal in value to winter wheat, and I under- 
stand it is so admitted, I can see no reason for discriminating against Durum wheat, 
but allowing only 5 per cent of Durum wheat admixture in spring wheat while at 
the same time allowing 10 per cent admixt\u?e of winter wheat constitutes a discrimi- 
nation. The effect of the present arrangement is to put Durum wheat in a class with 
rye, where it clearly does not belong. 

The elimination of grade 5 would greatly simplify the grading at the local markets, 
and I think is not objectionable from any point of view. I believe the Biireau of 
Markets does not make any point with reference to the elimination of this grade. 

If I were to make a suggestion with reference to test weights it would be that test 
weights upon dark northern spring be left as they now are, and that the test weights 
upon northern spring be modified as suggested by the northwestern committee. 

I can see no possible disadvantage to anyone by the adoption of the modifications 
in the matter suggested by the northwestam committee, and the adoption of these 
modifications, in my judgment, will greatly increase the applicability of the grades 
to northwestern gram and northwestern market conditions, and at the same time 
greatly alleviate the feeling that I am sorry to say exists there that the interests of 
the producer have nr>t been adequately consid'ered in the grades as they now stand. 

The producers of the Northwest feel that they should not be required to suffer the 
disadvantages of the technical requirements of these grades through another crop 
season, widi the losses incident to their inapplicability at the local markets. They 
feel that thejr have already suffered tremendously through the application of the 
grades, or their inapplication, and that such retief as can be given should be given 
now. 

I know that you are considering this question from the standpoint of the producer. 
I want to be sure that you have before you his point of view and the point of view of 
those who have represented him here m this controversy. I hope you will find it 
possible to order the modifications requested, or at least a substantial proportion ot 
them, at this time. The sooner the people of the country, and x)articularly of the 
Northwest, can be assured that there has been a change of administration and as a 
result of that change of administration a change of attitude and of policy with respect 
to the producer, the better it will be for the department and the producer both. 
Very sincerely, yours. 

That is all the statement I care to make at this time. 

The Chairman. We thank you very much, Mr. Sullivan. 

I would like to inauire, is there any one here representing the 
Department of Agriculture ? 

(After consultation with members of the committee and those 
present in the committee roooa.) 
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Mr. H. J. Besley, from the Bureau of Markets, is here representing^ 
the department. 

Mr. Steenerson, whom will you have called next ? 

Mr. Steenerson. I would like to have Mr. McGovem make a 
statement to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF MB. A. A. McOOVEBlf, CHIEF DEPTJTT aBAIlT 
IHSPECTOB FOB THE STATE OF KOBTH DAKOTA, FABOO, 
H. DAK. 

Mr. McGovERN. Mr. Chairmati and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am the chief deputy grain inspector for the State of North Dakota, 
and my home is at Fargo, N. Dak. 

I shall speak on foreign material; I will speak on the foreign mate- 
rial, as it appears in the Federal grades. I wUl speak from the 
standpoint of the farmer who sold his grain to the country elevator. 
I will show you how it is bought in the country elevator, and how it is 
graded, ana I will show you samples taken from the farmers' wagons 
representing millions of bushels of grain in that statC; and I will 
show you the flour that was manufactured out of those samples, and 
I will also show you the loaf of bread that was baked out of tnis flour. 

Commencing with semple No. 1, I will show you the samples 
[exhibiting sample of wheat]. It is in the dirt, just as it comes from 
the farmers' farm. I have the grades and the prices here. 

The sample No. 1 was bought of Mr. Harry Knutsbn, on May 31, 
1921. It CTades No. 5 dark northern, 59 test weight, 1 per cent 
dockage. Contains 3^ per cent kingheads. Free from kingheads,.it 
trades No. 1 dark northern, 60 test weight, 1 per cent dockage. The 
difference in price between No. 1 dark northern and No. 5 dark 
northern at the terminal market, Minneapolis, is : No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.62 per bushel; No. 5 dark northern, $1.21 per bushel; loss to the 
farmer, 41 cents per bushel. 

Now, the country elevator man subscribes to these cards, known as 
the grain bulletin cards published in Minneapolis by a man by the 
name of Durand. 

Now, that 3 J per cent of kingheads amounted to 2.1 pounds per 
bushel; 60 bushels, minus 2.1 bushels, ecjuals 57.9 pounds, at $1.62, 
or a value of $1.56; the price received with the kingheads was $1.21, 
and the gain to the farmer if the kingheads had been considered as 
dockage, would have been 35 cents per bushel. 

Mr. TiNCHER. How did he thrash this wheat [referring to sample 
No. 1] ? This must have been thrashed with a flail, or it must have 
been beaten out by hand in some way. 

Mr. McGovERN. These prices are sent out net. These are the 
prices on that day. For No. 5 the farmer received 89 cents, with the 
freight off, and tne profit, the man received 89 cents for that load of 
grain, the sample of which you are looking at. I have the card here, 
and I will file this statement with you. 

Mr. Jones. Do you say this would grade No. 1 if it did not have 
this foreign matter in it ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes; that grades No. 1 dark northern, and tests 
60 pounds to the bushel. 

Mr. Jones. That is, if you take out the foreign material ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jones. Do you not think there could be some of this eUminated 
by care in the thrashing ? 

Mr. McGovERN. I don't know. I do not care to discuss that part 
of it. 

There is a sample of the flour made from that grain [exhibiting 
sample of flour]. That is just as it came from the rolls. 

Mr. Jones. They winnowed it first; they fanned it ? 

Mr. McGovERN. The experienced miller is here and will tell you 
just how that was made. This is spring wheat, of course, remember. 

Mr. Jones. Spring wheat ? 

Mr. McGrovERN. Yes. 

Sample No. 2, which I have here 

Mr. Jones (interposing). What was the grade of this, under this 
bill as presented here, according to your contention ? 

Mr. McGovERN. No. 1. 

Mr. Jones. Just as it stands ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You are asking that that be classed as No. 1 ? 

Mr. McGovERN. We are asking that that be called dockage. 

Mr. Jones. Less the small amount of dockage; you woula want 3^ 
per cent dockage, and then have that classed along with the best 
wheat; is that what you contend ? 

Mr. McGovER>i. We want everything of a foreign nature in th^:^ 
classed as dockage. 

Mr. Jones. You say there is 3^ per cent of longheads or some 
foreign material in it ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And you want 3^^ per cent dockage ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And with the exception of that you want that classed 
as the best wheat ? 

2ilr. McGovERN. I want that classed as No. 1 dark northern wheat. 

Mr. Jones. You want that classed with wheat that tests 62 and 63 ? 

Mr. McGovern. I want it tested. 

Mr. Jones. With the buckwheat and 

Mr. McGroVERN (interposing). Buckwheat is foreign material. We 
ask that that be classed as No. 1 dark northern, because it is that. 

Mr. VoiGT. You want that called what it is after it is cleaned ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. And you want the farmer to stand that dockage ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir.- 

Mr. Sullivan. In other words, he wants the certificate to state 
the facts. We walit the certificate to state that fact. 

Mr. McGovern. The certificate will show that fact. 

Mr. Jacobson. I want to inform the Congressman that the Wash- 
bum-Crosby Co. shipped out 18 carloads of wild peas in one year, 
and during the war thev sold for $40 a ton. I have got tJie records 
to show that that was done. 

Mr. McGovern. I have here sample No. 2 [exhibiting sample of 
wheat]. Sample No. 2, 47 test weight, 22 per cent kingheads. Free 
from foreign material it grades No. 2 dark northern, 57.9 test weight. 
The difference in price as shown by car sales at terminal market, 
Minneapolis, was 45 cents. Average sale for No. 2 dark northern 
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was $1.53. The farmer received 88 cents for that load, or a difference 
of 46 cents, what he received at the country elevator. 

If the kingheads were considered dockage, he would have received 
as follows: Twenty-two per cent kingheads equals 13.2 pounds per 
bushel; 60 pounds minus 13.2 pounds would equal 46.8 pounds, 
at $1.53 or $1.19 per bushel. 

Mr. McLiAUGHLm of Michigan. Is there any process of cleaning 
wheat between the country elevator and the mill that grinds the 
flour? 

Mr. McGovERN. Not yet. The country elevator, you understand, 
the crop is marketed there in about three months, and they do not 
have the time to clean it. Many of the elevators have the mills, 
but do not have the time to clean it. They must load it into the cars 
as quick as they can and keep their bins empty.. In that way they 
are unable to clean much of the grain. It goes direct to the market, 

Mr. Sinclair. Mr. McGovern, I do not think the members of the 
committee understand how fast the wheat comes in to the elevators 
in the Red River Valley when it is thrashed. The majority of the 
wheat is thrashed and goes in, 100 to 200 loads a day, into the ele- 
vators. It goes into the elevators just as it comes from the machine. 
The elevator man trades and docks it as fast as he can, and gives the 
benefit of the doxibt in favor of the elevator every time. That is 
why grain of this nature has to be hauled into the elevator, and that 
is why it is not fanned or cleaned or anything of the kind. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And tnen the grain moves on until 
it finally reaches the mill ? 

Mr. SiNCLuAiR. From the primary elevator. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I do not care whether it is from the 
primary, or where, but it moves on until it is finally ground into 

flour? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Is there any place between this 
place and the null where this foreigp matter is r^noved f 

Mr. McGrovERN. Not now; no, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is done at the mill 2 

Mr. McGovBRN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EiNCH£]X>B. And that is done by the mill. How is it done, 
by floating it in water, or by machinery, or how ? 

Mr. McGovERN. The Fargo mill, which is about a 250-barrel mill, 
they run it over a sieve, and have brushes both below and above the 
sieve, as it runs over, aiid they have no trouWe taking out the king- 
heads. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. The kingheads would float if it was put in water ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Clarke. What is the general practice ? 

Mr. McGovEEN. The big mills put it in water. 

Mr. Jacobson. The big mills want to add moisture before they 
grind it ? 

Mr. McGovBBN. Yes. 

Mr. Jacobson. And that is the reason they put it in water ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Ejncheloe. And at the same time they remove the king- 
heads? 
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Mr. McGovERN. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Can you tell us what the cost is of 
cleaning this wheat of the foreign substances ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Practically nothing to the miller. 

Mr. Steenerson. Just explain that. 

Mr. McGovERN. For the simple reason that the machinery that is 
in operation to grind the flour is in operation to grind, and it, at the 
same time, will run the machinery to remove the Idngheads. We do 
not pay anything for the cleaning of the grain in North Dakota, for 
the simple reason that they said they can clean it at the same time 
they grind it; the same power that would rim the machinery to grind 
the flour would run the machinery for the removal of the kingheads. 
In fact, there is not much cost to this separation. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do all mills have practically the 
same process by which they clean this wheat; small and large alike ? 

Mr. McGovERN. No, sir; the large mills in Minneapolis, and I 
assume in Chicago, would float that and wash it out. The smaller 
mills would separate it. As I said, the Fargo mills, they have brushes 
that run over and under the sieves and they separate it out. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. The smaller mills, at least, it would 
involve some expense to them to separate this ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Some expense; it might be 1 cent a bushel, or 
maybe 2 cents. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And when the coimtry elevator 
buys this wheat, does the buyer know where it is going; to a large 
mill, or to a small one ? 

Mr. McGovERN. No, sir. 

Mr. KxNCHELOE. What per cent of loss is this sample you have 
here? 

Mr. McGovERN. The first one ? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What per cent of foreign substance is in that? 

Mr. McGovERN. Three and one-half per cent. 

Sample No. 3 was brought from O.E.Christianson,at the Farmers' 
Elevator, Horace, N. Dak., Jime 3, 1921. It is a sample grade of 
dark northern wheat, 54 test weight, 4 per cent dockage, and has 
6 per cent king-heads. Free from king-heads, it would grade No. 3 
dark northern, 56 test weight. The difference in price between grade 
No. 3 and sample, I find to be in the sales at the terminal market, 
Minneapolis, 15 cents. On June 3, 1921, the average sale for No. 3 
dark northern was $1.51; the average sales for sample grade dark 
northern was SI. 36. 

The farmer received 93 cents, or a loss of 33 cents for that wheat, 
as shown by this card that he bought wheat on. This is the grain 
bulletin card; all the country elevators use this market service. 

Mr. Ten Etok. What is your idea about that No. 2 wheat, the 
sample you have shown us; do you think that should be. graded 
No. 1 ? 

Mr. McGovern. I think all of the foreign material should be 
dockage; when you take the dockage out 

Mr. Ten Etck (interposing). What was the grade ? 

Mr. McGovERN. When you take the dockage out, it grades No. 2 
dark northern wheat, 57.9 is the test weieht; ii you take this out 

Mr. Gbrnerd. How much would it taKe to get this dockage out ? 

Mr. McGrOVERN. The cleaning process. 
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Mr. Gernerd. I understand, but how much in money would it cost 
the man who bought this wheat ? 

Mr. McGovERN. I claim when it went through the mills it would 
cost practically nothing. 

Mr. Gernerd. It must cost something. 

Mr. McGroVBRN. Why so ? 

Mr. Gernerd. They hare got to get it out. 

Mr. McGrOVERN. The mills m North Dakota, they say it would not 
cost 2 cents a bushel. They run their fanning mills or separators at 
the same time they grind the flour, and I have never been able to get 
B. definite figure on Ihat it costs to clean this grain. ^ 

Mr. Gernerd. It must be something. 

Mr. McGovERN. But this man lost 46 cents. Call it 2 cents. 

Mr. TiNCHER. He could have got all of that out with a hand 
cleaner. 

Mr. McGovERN. He could have picked it out. 

Mr. TiNCHER. No; but with a $75 or $100 machine, he could have 
gotten it out. 

Mr. Clague. No; you could not do that. That is ridiculous; you 
could not think of that. 

Mr. RiDDiCK. The man should have spent more time cleaning his 
wheat and less time raising rubbish. 

Mr. McGovERN. You have to ask him the figures. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. What would be the difference in samples 1 and 2 
if they were both clean ? 

Mr. McGovERN. If it was cleaned 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. If No. 2 and No. 1 were both clean; those two 
samples; granting that they were both 100 per cent wheat, what 
would be the difference in the value ? 

Mr. McGovERN. No. 1 would be $1.37. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You mean $1.37? 

Mr. McGovERN. $1.37, yes; and No. 2 would be $1.34. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. This is a better grain. No. 1, than this [indicating] ? 

Mr. McGovERN. How is that ? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. No. 1 is a better grain ? 

Mr. McGovERN. It is that grain right there [indicating]. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It is a better grain than No. 2; why is that 
difference in price ? 

Mr. McGoTERN. Well, the test weight of 58 pounds places it 
No. 1 ; and the test weight of 57 places it at No. 2, and they make that 
difference in price. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I see. That is what I was trying to get at, why 
the difference in price; it is the test weight? 

Mr. McGovERN. The test weightj yes, sir. 

I show you sample No. 4 [exnibiting sample of wheat], bought of 
Mr. E. Fletcher, Mapleton, N. Dak., on April 20, 1921. It grades 
No. 5 dark northern, 55 test weight, 4.4 per cent of kingheads. Free 
from kingheads, it would grade No. 3 dark northern, 56.5 test weight. 
The difference in price between No. 3 dark northern and No. 5 dark 
northern on April 20, 1921, is 19 cents. That is the difference in the 
grades there. No. 3 dark northern was $1.24, and No. 5 dark northern 
was $1.05. The farmer received 77 cents for his wheat. There is a 
loss of 19 cents per bushel at the terminal market, and a loss of 27 
cents at the marKet where the farmer sold it. That is according to 
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the grain bulletin card that the country elevator man uses. He 
received 77 cents; that was the card price on that day. He lost 27 
cents because he had 4.4 per cent of kingheads in his wheat. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Why is there a greater spread to the farmer than 
there would be to the miller after it is cleaned ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, there should not be. But I am tellingyou 
iust exactly what the farmer receives at the country elevator. Tney 
buy on these card prices. 

Mr. Steenerson. They are bought on those grades. 

Mr. McGrOVERN. They are bought on the Federal grades. 

Mr. Gernerd. May 1 ask you a question ? 

Mr. McGovern. Certainly. 

Mr. Gernerd. The burden of your argument to-day is, if I catch, 
is that the farmer gets entirely too little for his product ? 

Mr. MoGovern. i es, sir. 

Mr. Gernerd, Now, assuming that as your premise, what I am . 
interested in is, How can that be obviated ? 

Mr. McGovern. Call this dockage; that is all we ask for; and the 
farmer would then receive the actual grade, and when he received the 
grade he would receive the price of the terminal market. 

Mr. Jones. Would it not have this effect, that rather than bringing 
the price of the foreign matter up would it not bring it all down to 
that which contained the most foreign matter ? . 

Mr. McGovern. No; because you can see when the miller buys 
that he pays more than is paid at the country elevator, because he 
knows he can take that out. 

Mr. Jones. Who gets that difference? 

Mr. McGovern. The man at the terminal market. 

Mr. Jones. Who do you mean — the miller man ? 

Mr. McGovern. No; but he sells it to the speculator, such as the 
mixer. The mixer can take that and lose every bit of it, almost. 
He can lose practically all of it. He can buy a carload that has 40 
per cent of kingheads in it and he can mix that with clean wheat, 
and he can lose that. 

Mr. Jones. You mean a man who is just in the mixing business ? 

Mr. McGovern. A man who is in the mixing business. 

Mr. Gernerd. Following up the question I asked you. What did 
the man get in the first sample ? 

Mr. McGovern. The one marked No. 1 ? 

Mr. Gernerd. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern. What did the farmer get ? 

Mr. Gernerd. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern. Eightv-nihe cents. 

Mr. Gernerd. Now, wnat did the elevator man get when he sold it ? 

Mr. McGovern. Well, now, I have not got what the elevator man 
got, but I have got the same date, the sales for that grade. 

Mr. Gernerd. What were the sales' of that grade on that day? 
What did he get, according to those sales ? 

Mr. McGovern. It graded No. 5 dark northern under the Federal 
grades and sold for $1.21. 

Mr. Gernerd. Then he got the difference between $1.21 and 89 
cents ? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE- The farmer got only 89 cents. 
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Mr. Gernerd. The first sample of wheat you showed here, what 
did the farmer get for it ? 
Mr. McGoverx. 89 cents. 

Mr. Steenerson. That graded No. 5. 

Mr. Gernerd. What I want to know is, What did the farmer get ? 

Mr. McGovERN. 89 cents. 

Mr. Gernerd. What did the elevator man get ? 

Mr. McGovern. I could not tell you, only according to the same 
grades 

Mr. Gernerd (interposing). What did the same grades on that 
day sell for ? 

Mr. McGovern. $1.21. 

Mr. Gernerd. You say so much should be for freight? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gernerd. Now, what I want to know is how much should the 
farmer have gotten on that. 

Mr. McGovern. He should have gotten on the basis of $1.62, 
which the wheat sold for, taking the Bng-heads out of there. 

Mr. Clarke. What would the actual difference be ? 

Mr. McGovern. The actual sales was $1.62. 

Mr. Jacobson. They subtract the freight. 

Mr. McGovern. The freight was 11 cents per bushel. 

Mr. Sinclair. It would be slightly less than $1.51. 

Mr. Eoncheloe. Yes; but that was for clean wheat, where he got 
only 89 cents for this with the foreign substances in it. When you 
take that foreign substance away you have less wheat, therefore it 
would not net him that much. 

Mr. Sinclair. You add that up, and the dockage, and that is 
taken from it. 

Mr. McGovern. I have it all figured out, and I am going to file 
this with the committee. 

Mr. SiESMER. It is graded down, and the farmer gets paid for it 
according to the grade. The farmer takes in a loaaof wheat with 
20 per cent of king-heads and gets paid for those king-heads. In 
other words, when the king-heacis are taken out he does not get paid 
for the king-heads, but he gets a higher price for his wheat. 

Mr. Sinclair. I never sold wheat that way. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. Let me ask you a few questions. I am not mixed 
up in what I want to know. The first sample you showed, the 
farmer got 89 cents ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Does that include the king-heads and the foreign 
substances in it ? i • 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. Then when the farmer had it and got that with 
the foreign substances in it, there is a greater volume of wheat — more 
pounds or more wheat ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Under these grades the amount of foreign ma- 
terial is computed at 3i per cent, and that is not paid for. 

Mr. McGovern. That is equal to 2.1 pounds per bushel. That is 
all figured out here. I have the figures right here. That would 
figure, with wheat at $1.62 a bushel, that would figure $1.56. 

Mr. Ejncheloe. Is that a correct figure ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. KiNCHELOE. Would there not be more than 3i per cent of 
foreign substance in this sample No. 1, notwithstanding it was 
figured at that ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Three and one-half per cent equals 2.1 pounds 
per bushel. 

Mr. Sullivan. Was that deducted ? 

Mr. McGovERN. No; that is dockage. 

Mr. Sullivan. I am asking you, m the settlement between the 
farmer and the man that bought it, was that deducted ? 

Mr. McGk)VERN. No, sir. 

Mr. EaNCHELOE. If it was not deducted, there is a greater volume 
of wheat. 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Let me see if I understand this: Under the grades 
estabUshed by the Government, wheat with foreign material in it not 
only stands the dockage to the extent of the foreign matter, but is 
reduced in grade by reason of the foreign matter being in it ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Now, what you propose to do, or this legislation pro- 

f>oses to do, is to take the man who brings in this wheat with the 
oreign matter in it 

Mr. McGrovERN (interposing) . Yes. 

Mr. TiNCHER. They dock yoii so much by reason of that foreign 
matter ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. But the wheat being there, we do not depreciate 
your grade by reason of the foreign matter being in the wheat ? 

Mr. McGovern; That is it exactly. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Now, the Bureau of Markets that has established 
these grades and is contending that they are right — I suppose thev 
have made some contention — they claim it is impossible to take all 
of this foreign matter out of this wheat ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I suppose the first thing that they would claim would 
be that you, of necessity, lose some of the wheat in taking out the 
foreign matter? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. So it would be impracticable and incorrect to say 
that you could take this wheat that 1 am looking at and clean it and 
not be out anything except the slight expense of running the ma- 
chinery in the mill while you are tafing the foreign matter out ? 

Mr. McGovern. That would depend entirely on the test weight of 
your wheat; if that is down to 53 you might not lose anything; under 
53 you might lose some. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Here is what I am looking at: I go out to the thr^h- 
ing machine to see how much dirt is in the wheat, and then I say to 
the threshing-machine man, '^I want you to get that stuff out of 
there.*' And then if I am wise, I go around and see how much wheat 
he is putting out in the dirt, and then I have got to come to a compro- 
mise as to how much wheat I will put out with the dirt. I suppose, 
in fixing the compromise, there will some grain go through with the 
dirt. 

Mr. Clarke. With the lighter wheats, of course. 

Mr. McGovern. The lighter the wheat, the more in proportion. 
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Mr. TiNCHER. The only question is how much that could depre- 
ciate, and to what extent 

Mr. Sullivan (interposing). One thing I want to add, so that 
you will get our vision clearly. We contend that that ought to be 
graded for the wheat, and then add whatever foreign material there 
IS in it to the extent of the foreign material in it, so that the buyer 
will not be deceived at all. That is the theory. 

Mr. TiNCHER. We have the grain grades fixed by the Bureau of 
Markets. Do you mean you want them to modify the grain grades 
that are in effect, not to the extent of saying that it shall depreciate 
the grade, or do you want the grade to be that they shall deduct the 
foreign material ? 

Mr. McGovERN. We want the grade depreciated; we want the 
certificate to state the fact, if it has foreign material in it, the amount 
and percentage and character of the Jmreign material; that is, so 
far as the material is concerned. 

Mr. TiNCHER. That is the regulation now. 

Mr. McGovERN. No. 

Mr. TiNCHER. As to the character of the foreign material in 
it 

Mr. SiESMER. Inseparable foreign material. Hulled oats, you 
can carry some. 

Mr. TiNCHER. What do you do about rye ? I remember having 
a fuss with the department about rye when they were classing it. 

Mr. Suluvan. That is another proposition we are going to bring 
up later. They depreciate that now. And we wul have some 
evidence to that effect later. What we want is a certificate to state 
the facts, and then the buyer can place his figure accordingly. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Let us see if we understand this. This is 57 poimds ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes; we have put 3i per cent king-heads on that. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You mark the certificate No. 1, 3 J per cent king- 
heads ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacobson. And 2 per cent wild peas. 

Mr. Sullivan. Don't get too many things mixed up here; let 
us finish with one at a time. 

Mr. TiNCHER. No. 1, 3i per cent king-heads? 

Mr. McGrovERN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Now, it is 3i per cent king-heads, the only thing 
that keeps it from being No. 1 wheat; you take out the 3 J per cent 
king-heads, and it makes it No. 1 ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. But it would cost a little to take that out? 

Mr. McGrOVERN. Yes; but the miller, and the men all along the 
line would know just what it was going to cost to make it No. 1. 

Mr. TiNCHER. lou say the miller would know exactly? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes. 

Mr. TiNCHER. That would depend entirely on how many grains of 
wheat would go out with the kingheads. 

Mr. McGovERN. He has had the experience of many years to tell 
him exactly what it would be. 

Mr. Ttncher. That would depend, also, on the moisture of the 
wheat and a good many other things. 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes. 
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Mr. TiNOHER. I am getting at whether there is any merit at all in 
the Bureau of Markets saying they have got to reduce the grade of 
wheat for the foreign material. 

Mr. McGovERN. If our whole contention was adopted here and 
there was any foreign material beyond 40 per cent, that would be 
noted on the certificate. 

Mr. TiNCHER. To go back to the farm; they can take out 90 per 
cent of that when they thresh, if the farmer is game and sees to it. 
And the only reason that the farmer is not game is the amount of 
wheat that is put out when the foreign matter is taken out. Now, 
he can not tell exactly how much it is injuring him to clean that 
wheat. Some days it will injure him more to take that out than it 
will other days. 

Mr. O'Neill. Isn't it a fact that at the rate they thresh spring 
wheat that it would be impossible to have the separation ? You see 
them taking out one-third of the entire wheat that went through, at 
the speed at which it went through — ^four men throwing it in as fast 
as thev can. 

Mr. TiNCHKR. I admit my inability to answer that. You plant 
your wheat, and the weeds come up with the wheat. Ours is a 
winter wheat. Our situation is a little different. I have my choice 
every threshing season how much wheat I will put out to get the 
dirt out. I suppose you have a talk with the threshing-machine man 
how much is taken out and how much is left in. 

Mr. O'Neill. They would throw you out of the field if you at- 
tempted it. 

Mj. Suluvan. Mr. Chairman, it is because we recognize the very 
great differences between the thrashing and gradmg of winter wheat 
and those of spring wheat that we contend for the difference in regu- 
lations between spring and winter wheat. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Let me see if I imderstand this. You want it 
graded on what the wheat is ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Exactly. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And on your certificate state specifically the per- 
centage of foreign material m each one of them ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And have them sold on that basis ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Now, if it is No. 4 wheat, you are willing to take 
a bigger percentage of loss on account of its losing more of the wheat 
when they clean it than you would with No. 1 wheat and cleaning it 
from its foreign material ? 

Mr. McGovERN. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And be paid on tnat basis ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. Senator Sullivan, I want to ask you a Question on a 
point I am in doubt about here: Suppose a farmer in North Dakota 
takes a thousand bushels of wheat to the elevator and it has 10 per 
cent king-heads in it; now, when he is paid, is he paid for the 900 
bushel or the 1,000 bushels? 

Mr. Sullivan. I am not able to answer that myself, but he does 
go into the No. 5 grade. 

Mr. VoiGT. I understand it is a cheaper price, but is he paid for 
900 bushels or for 1,000 bushels ? 
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Mr. McGovERX. He is paid for 10 per cent; gets the 10 per cent of 
that dockage under the bill. 

Mr. VoiGT. A lower grade of wheat ? 

Mr. McGovERK. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. What is the rule now in respect to dockage before 
this law went into effect ? 

Mr. McGoYERN. Before the law went into effect ? 

The Chairman. Yes; you understand 

Mr. McQoYERN. Yes. 

The Chairman. What are they doing now; I am not talking about 
the reduced prices ? 

Mr. McGovERN. They take dockage and then reduce it because of 
the foreign material. 

The Chairman. Then they take 10 per cent, if that is it? 

Mr. MoGiOYERN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you for the dockage or not ? 

Mr. McGoYERN. I want this called docKage. 

The Chairman. What was the rule before ? 

Mr. McGoTERN. If anytiiing was taken out of the grain it was 
dockage; before the Federal grades 

The Chairman (interposing). Now, there is a lot of difference in 
dockage and degrading and reducing the price; 

Mr. MoGovERN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now then, are you for dockage ? 

Mr. McGrovERN. I am for dockage. 

The Chairman. And that was the practice before this law went 
into effect ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes. 

ITie Chairman. Are you agamst the hospitals, the places where 
manipulation of the grades take place ? 

Mr. McGovBRN. No; I don't know as I am. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say these men were defrauded. 

Mr. McGovERN. They are defrauded by calling this foreign mate- 
rial that can not be separated. 

The Chairman. Do they dock it or reduce the grade ? 

Mr. McGovERN. They reduce the grade and also dockage. 

The Chairman. They reduce the grade ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They get paid for it, the same as good wheat ? 

Mr. McGrOVBRN. It degrades the grain, the foreign material does, 
and also takes the wheat down with it. 

The Chairman. But does not reduce the price, does it ? 

Mr. McGovern. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Then let us get this cleared up. 

Mr. Sullivan. But for 3 cents worth of foreign material they cut 
you down 43 cents. 

The Chairman. I want to get this matter cleared up. The farmer 
is paid for the dirt the same as for wheat ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

The Chairman. But a lower price per bushel ?. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you call that dockage ? 

Mr. McGovern. I want it called dockage. 
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Mr. Sullivan. Mr.. Chairman, the first sazajde that wa« shown 
here — if you will permit me 

The Chairman (interposing) . Let us get this straightened out now. 

Mr. Sullivan. I think this will straighten it out. 

The Chairman. Let me ask this witness. 

Mr. Sullivan. The per cent of that will be 3i per cent. 

The Chairman. You are familiar with the report made by your 
committee appointed from your State of North Dakota, appointed 
by the Bankers* Association of North Dakota some years ago ? 

Mr. McGovebn. Yes; somewhat. 

The Chairman. In 1912, 1 believe. 
. Mr. McGovERN. I read the report. 

The Chairman. Let me call your attention to what took place 
there and see if it is any worse now than it was then. We find, 
according to that report, the amount of No. 1 wheat received at a 
certain elevator for three months was 99,711.40 bushels, and it 
shipped 196,288.30 bushels. They received of No. 2 wheat, 141,455.10 
bushels, and shipped 467,764 "bushels; of No. 3 they received 
272,047.20 bushels, and shipped 213,459.30 bushels. They received 
of No. 4 wheat, 201,267.20 bushels, and shipped out none; they 
received of no grade, 116,021.10 bushels, and shipped out none; 
which goes to show that the lower grades of wheat were made into 
hkher grades, and consequently a profit. 

Mr. McGovBRN. That was not on account of the dockage, how- 
ever, but changing the grades. 

The Chairman. That was on account of manipulations and 
treating it. 

Mr. MgGovern. Yes; and taking the lower grade, the 53-test 
wheat, and mixing it wijbh the 60-pound*test wheat, is the way 
they made it. 

The Chairman. In short, they mixed up the lower grades with 
the higher grades and brought up the grades ? 

Mr. McGk)VERN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is what your people call attention to, then ? 

Mr. McGovERN. We are not particularly interested in that process. 

The Chairman. What do you propose -te correct ) 

Mr. MoGovERN. We propose to call thie^ foreign material dockage* 

The Chairman. We want to know what system you suggest; 
are you in favor of the system you had before, or are you in favor of 
this, or do you suggest a new one or an improvement of both ? 

Mr. McGovebnTi do not see how you can remedy that situation 
there. A man can take his li^t wheat and mix it with the heavy 
there at the terminal market. That is not on account of the dockage 
at aU. Hiat is on account of the test weight they can do th^t. They 
mix a lk;ht with a heavy wheat. 

The (&AIRMAN. And ikey are doing that now? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have no suggestions as to that i 

Mr. McGovERNt No, sir; they do it at the eountry elevator. 

The Chairman. What is it you want i 

Mr. McGovERN. I want this fore^n material het^ that I am talk* 
ing about called dockage. 

57005— 21--.PT 1 S 
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The Chairman. You want the number of pounds deducted from 
the wheat ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you have it under the State law before this 
law? 

Mr. McGovERN. We always bought it with the wheat. 

The Chairman. I am talkmg about the weights ? 

Mr. McGoTERN. There was a dockage in Jfinneapolis; in Chicago 
there was not, on some of the grades. 

The Chairman. What is the difference in the systems? 

Mr. McGovERN. The difference is that they never degraded the 
grain on the foreign material. 

The Chairman. Thev docked it ? 

Mr. McGoTERN. Weil, they docked it. 

The Chairman. They docked the grain ? 

Mr. McCjOvern. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They are docking it now? 

Mr. McGoVERN. Yes; and they are docking this foreign material, 
and docking the grain. 

The Chairman. Did they not dock it before on account of the 
foreign material ? ' * 
' 'Mr. McGovERN. No', sir; th'ey did not; that is a new proposition. 

Tl;ie Chairman. Are you in aocdrd with the suggestions made here ? 
As I uhderstand it, it is not a certificate of grade you asked for, but 
a bill of particulars. 
' Mr. McGoviRN. That is what we call a certificate. 

The Chairman. You want the two? 

Mr. McGpVEltS.^ WtB want the buyer to know what he is buying. 

The Chairman". Has that ever been tried out in any system ? 

Mr. McGovERN^ I do not know that it has. 
' The Chairman.' It is entirely new matter, is it ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes-, sir. 

The Chairman. This is a new suggestion ? 
* TSfr. McGovERN. We never -had tnis before we had the Federal 
gradfes. : >i 

The Chairman. I am trying to find out where you have been 
Wronged by this systeiA of grading. 

Mr. McGovERi^. Just as soon as the Federal grades placed this 
foreign material 

The Chairman (interposing) . I understood you to say they are 
doing exactly as they md before, and you are now suggesting some- 
thing new. In what respect have jou been wronged ? 

Mr. McGovERN. I thiiik vou did not understand me; did you? 
They did not grade the gram- down dri account of foreign material. 
Now they are grading it down on account of the foreign material. 

The Chairman. And doteking it at the same time? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say they were not. 

Mr. McGovern.' You misunderstood nie. They dock the grain 
and grade it down because of the foreign material, both, and they 
never did that before We had these Federal grades established. 

The Chairman. That is different. I did not understand you to 
say that before. They simply dock the number of pounds ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. And pay for the weight less dockage ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Minus the foreign material ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Your contention is that they are now not only 
docking the difference in the nxunber of pounds 

Mr. McGovern (interposing). Yes. 

The Chairman. Also reducmg the price ? 

Mr. McGovern, Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Because of the lesser quality ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes; and that shows right on sample No. 1. The 
diflFerence at the terminal market, if you notice — the diiBFerence be- 
tween the price at the terminal market and the price paid was 35 
cents a busnel. Th6 farmer lost, however, 41 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Clarke. Are the laws on grading of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota uniform ? 

Mr. McGovern. We adopted the Federal grades in North Dakota; 
we all work on Federal grade. 

Mr. Clarke. Whether it is interstate or intrastate ? 

Mr. McGovern. It js all interstate. 

Mr. Tincher. I want to finish one thing with you: The thing the 
committee has to do here is to determine whether they will recom- 
mend a bill. 

Mr. McGrovERN. Yes. 

Mr. Tincher. As I understand it, if Mr. Sinclair and I drove up 
to your elevator with eac^i a load of wheat, the same as sample No. 1 
that you showed us here^No. 1 hasn^t any foreign material in it, 
we will say for the sake of illustration, and that the elevator man 
would pay $1.13 for that wheat; and under this bill he would pay 
$1.13 for the wheat, because it is that grade of wheat, but he would 
take off the dockage of 3 per ceiit, say? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Tincher. Now, let us see if there is any merit in the Bureau 
of Markets saying that not only will he do that, but he will take off 
the grade of that wheat because of the foreign matter. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Tincher. I have laid out on this little paper here 12 grains of 
w^heat and 12 parcels of foreign matter. Before that wheat is as good 
as other wheat somebody has to take out the 12 foreign parcels. 

Mr. McGoyjJRN. Yes, 

Mr. Tincher. Is there any machinery by which they can do that, 
or is it a fact that they hav6 to take out, m order to get the foreign 
inatter out, a quantity of wheat ? 

Mr. McGovern. As I stated to you, down to 53 test weight, they 
would not lose anything on that. Below that, they Would lose some. 
We make a difference in North Dakota. 

Mr. Jacobson. I would like to answer that. We have in Minne- 
apoUs the hospital elevators where we take out the kingheads, cockle, 
rye, barley, and flax and charge so much; and the reason we would 
like to have on the dockage .what kind it is, especially in North 
Dakota, there is flax coming in that is higher priced than the Wheat; 
and wild peas, and mustard, and that is high-priced, and it is graded 
down because of this foreign material being in the wneat; it is graded 
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dowBf and the fact is* gentlemen. wlioeTer gets the wheat, he gets all 
of that higher priced f<ireifi;D material for nothing. 

Mr. TivcHEB. Here b tne man who is buying these two loads of 
wheat; he is buving them and paying for them; if we have a law on 
the subject at all, of course, he has got to have some fixed grades to 
go by. My friend here is testifying on Mr. Steenerson's bill, and the 
dockage would be the foreign material. And vou are asking the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who has authority under the la^ to make 
the grain standards, to do that, and through the advice of the Bureau 
of Markete he has declined to do that. What this committee wants 
to do before we say to the Secretary of Agriculture that he should do 
it, is to get down to brass tacks and say he would be warranted in 
doing it I am wondering whether there is any method that would 
take out the 12 parcels of loreign matter and leave that wheat ? 

Mr. Jacobson. During 1918 the Washburn-Crosby Co. shipped out 
18 cark>ads of this material, what they call dockage, and tnat was 
high in the war times; and that is the reason why it should be on the 
certificate what is in the wheat, because then the elevator man must 
pay for it; and then they have to put it on the certificate how much 
foreign nuiterial is in it, and what kind of foreign material. 

Mr. TiNCUEB. Of course, the elevator man has to have some stand- 
ard by which he pays for this wheat. It does not mean that the 
grade fixed bv the ^cretary of Agriculture is limited by the grades 
xed by this oilL There are two grades. 

Mr. Jacobson. The hospitals used to charge 2 cents for cleaning 
the wheat, and they also used to charge 2 cents a bushel for drying 
the wheat. When a carload came in, on account of the high moisture, 
they would put it into the hospital and dry that wheat, and they 
woxild charge 2 cents a bushel for that. Now, remenaber, gentlemen, 
any grain that contains over 16 per cent moisture will shrink some- 
what in drying, so, of course, you can not get out of that car as much 
as you put in it. But that is the way it is handled. 

Mr. TiNCHEB. I will saj to you, there is not so much difference in 
localities as you might think, when you come to think oyer it. When 
you fix the grades, they will throw a lot on the straw pile, in order to 
get the wheat clean, or they will leave the weeds in it. 

Mr, McGovBRN. I want ' to call your attention to the siample 
No. 6. I want you to look at that sample carefully and see what it 
does to the farmer; we are talking about the farmer. That sample 
was bought from W. S. Lowman, Fargo, N. Dak., on April 25, 1921. 
It grades No. 5 dark northern, 57^ test weight; that is, in the dirt, 
just as it came from the machine. It has 3i per cent kingheads. 
Free from the kingsheads it grades No. 1 dark northern, 58.2 tefet 
weight. The difference between No. 5 dark northern and No. 1 
dark northern on April 25, 1921, is 47 cents. Don't you think that 
that wheat could be washed and dried for less than 47 cents ? Now, 
let us see what the farmer got at the market. He got 77 cents a 
bushel for that wheat, but he lost 47 cents per bushel. That is what 
that farmer got for the wheat. There is the best wheat in the 
world for flour, for the simple reason that it is raised in North Dakota, 
and wheat raised in North Dakota can not be excelled. There is 
not a wheat or flour in the world that excels that. 

The Chaibman. What was the dockage on that wheat? 
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Mr. McGovEEN. Three and a half per cent for kingheads. He 
did not give me the dockage. If there was any dockage in it, such 
as wild oats, it was degraded, and it was called No. 5 quality, and it 
should have been No. 1, but on account of the kingsheads  

The Chaibman (interposing) . I understood you to say awhile ago 
that the dockage appUed. 

Mr. McGovBBN. There can be no dockage; in oats 

The Chaibman (interposing). What is the dockage? 

Mr. MoGovEBN. Three and a half per cent kingheads. 

The Chatbbian. Is that dockage ? 

Mr. McGovEBN. Not under the Federal law. 

Mr. Steenebson. That is what I thought thev misunderstood. 
The Federal rules hold that inseparable material is not dockage. 
But such as kingsheads, the inseparable material, is penalized. 

Hie Chaibman. It is degraded, instead of the docked ? 

Mr. McGovEBN. Yes; but you get degraded because of the 
kingsheads. 

Mr. Steenebson. The experience we give is that it can be taken 
out, therefore do not punish him $970 a car. 

The Chaibman. To illustrate: Here is 1,000 bushels of wheat — 
No. 1 wheat; we throw in 100 bushels of dirt; do you mean to say 
that will be docked 100 bushels, and also docked in price ? 

Mr. McGovEBN. No, sir. 

Mr. Steenebson. The separable material is dockage, but the insep- 
arable material is not dockage. 

The Chaibman. You have 100 bushels of dirt there, separable 
material. 

Mr. Steenebson. You must say whether it is separable or insep- 
arable. 

The Chaibman. I said separable. 

Mr. Steenebson. You put the 100 bushels in? 

The Chaibman. Yes; do you pay for the dirt? 

Mr. Steenebson. If it is inseparable material, it degrades the 
wheat and deducts from the total. 

The Chaibman. Do you mean to say thev pay for the dirt ? 

Mr. Steenebson. For inspearable material; you call it dirt. 

The Chaibman. I don^t care what you call it. 

Mr. Steenebson. Dirt is not inseparable material. The dirt can 
be taken out by a fanning mill. It seems to me you are trying to 
make a distinction that does not exist. The rules provide that all 
separable material shall be dockage; dirt is separable material and 
rye is not separable material; rye is an inseparaole material. 

The Chaibman. Do they pay him for the dirt ? 

Mr. Steenebson. If it is dirt, that is separable. 

The Chaibman. Then, they do not pay nim for it ? 

Mr. Steenebson. No: they do not pay him; if it is 3 per cent 
dirt, they deduct that Irom the total weight and pay him for the 
balance. 

The Chaibman. Let us put it in another way: We have 1,000 
bushels of wheat which contain 100 bushels of sand. 

Mr. McGovEBN. That is good. 

The Chaibman. That is separable. Does the farmer get paid for 
the 900 bushels or the 1,000 bushels ? 

Mr. McGovEBN. No, sir; he is paid for the wheat. 
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The Chairman. And also reduce the pricej 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. . , 

The Chairman. They pay hun for No. 1 wheat? . . 
, Mr^McGovERN. No; it it is not inseparable material, they pay him. 

The Chairman. I said sand ? 

Mr. McGrOVERN. Oh, sand ? 

The Chairman. Yes, 

Mr. McGovern. Of course, they pay whatever it is graded. 

The Chairman. It is graded No. 1 when separated; what would it 
be graded when mixed ? 

Mr. McGovern. Simply 100 pounds difference. 

The Chairman. I know; but what is the grade? 

Mr. McGovern. It would not take the grade; nobody claims that. 

The Chairman. You do not object to them deducting the dirt, 
do you ? 

Mr. McGovern. No. 

The Chairman. Then what is wrong with this system ? 

Mr. Steenerson. The theory that kingheads and wild peas are 
inseparable is unjust, because with modem machinery they will take 
them out. There is no justice, for instance, when wheat has 3i per 
cent of wild peas in a carload, that is clean otherwise — there is no 
justice in penalizing that man $470 on that car, when you can take 
that out — you have 35 bushels of it in the wheat, and you take that 
out for 2 cents a bushel, and yet you penalize that man $470. 

The Chairman. Why do they m^ke a difference between the sep- 
arable and inseparable? 

Mr. McGovern. That is what we want to know. 

Mr. Steenerson. Because the grades were made when you thought 
you could not separate it. 

The Chairman. Is that injurious to the flour? 

Mr. Steenerson. A large quantity would be; a small quantity 
would not be. It would anect the color of the flour. 

The Chairman. Then you admit there should be some deduction ? 

Mr. McGovern. We say it can all be taken out. 

The Chairman. You say it is inseparable. 

Mr. Steenerson. No; we say it is separable. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern. We are examining sample No. 5. That, as it 
now is, grades No. 5 dark northern, 57^ test weight, with 3^ per cent 
kingheads. If it was free from kingheads, it would grade No. 1 dark 
northern, 62.2 test weight; the difference between No. 5 dark northern 
and No. 1 dark northern oh April 25, 1921, the day this wheat was 
sold, is 47 cents. No. 1 dark northern was $1.59; No. 5 dark northern 
was $1.12. The loss on account of 3^ kingheads, 47 cents per bushel. 
The price I gave was the price on the Minneapolis market. The loss 
to the farmer — ^what did the farmer get? The elevator man that 
bought from that farmer paid him 77 cents for that wheat, as No. 5 
wheat, that I showed you, and there was a loss of 42 cents per bushel. 

Mr. Tincher. You claim this material is separable? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes; it can be cleaned out; it is cleaned out. 

Mr. Tincher. And you claim that if this was cleaned out that 
makes this wheat equal to a good Kansas or Oklahoma wheat, and 
would make good flour. 
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Mr. McGovEBN. I hesitate to. say $.ny thing . abpiut . that> beoaUse 
there may be some Oklahoma men here. 

Mr. SiESMER. What would be his loss if that was caUed dockage ? 

Mr. McGovERN. It would be a gain of, 41.4 cents to the farmer. 

Mr. SiESMER. It would be a gain, if this< change was. made, of 41.4 
cents a bushel to the fannet? , 

» Mr.' McGovERN. Yes; the producer . would receive, if the king* 
heads or foreign material other thaA cereal grains would be considered 
as dockage — ^3.5 per cent kingheads, equal to.2;l pounds, and that 
deducted from 60 poimds per bushel, leaves 57,9 pounds, per bushel — 
57.9. pounds ait $1.59, per bushel, equals 3.89 cents^per pound, or 
$1,534, and the price received with, tne kijogheads is $1.12, or a los9> 
to the producer of 41.4 cents. I have these figures .bene, .and I will 
file these with you. 
. The Chairman- And you say that can be separated ? . 

, Mr. MoGovEBN. . I have the man right in our tpwn who can separate 
it, and who made the flour; I have a sample of the flour that he makes 
from it. Here is a sample of, the flour that he makes [exhibiting, 
sample of flour]. 

. The Chairman. Without objection, th^ comjnittee will stand on 
recess until 2.30 o^clock this afternoon. 

(And thereupon, at 12 o^clock and 40 minutes p. m., the committee 
stood on recess until 2.30 o'clock p. pa» of the, same day.)^ 

AFT^R RBfiESS. 

The committee reconvened, pursuant to recess, at 2.30 oVlock p. m., 
Hon. Gilbert N". Hansen (chairman) presiding. . 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. You may 
proceed with your statement, Mr. McGbvem. 

STATEMENT OF A. A. McCfOVfiEN— Eesumed. 

Mr. McGovern. I will proceed with the' definition of dockage and 
foreign material, according to the Federal grades. Dockage, under 
the Federal grades, is sand, straw, stems, wild oats, mustard seieds) 
and chaff, and wheat seeds, along that line. 

The Chairman. But no allowance is made for that which has no 
value? 

Mr. McGovern. That is what they say is dockage. I have not 
enumerated all of them. But that is a part of it. Now, they say 
that inseparable material, foreign material, is corn cockle, wild peas, 
kinghead^ wild rose, darnell. They claim that that is inseparable, 
while we claim it can be separated, and is separated. 

The Chairman. Are either of them of any value in the manufacture 
of flour ? 

Mr. McGovern. Well, the wild peas I would hot put into a flour, 
but we put it into a feed; we put most of that stuff into a feed. 

The Chairman. Maniif actured f eed ? •' 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. The wild peas Would go into perhaps other 
by-products and would be sold as such. I am not acquainted with 
wild rose or darnell, because I do not have that up in my country. 

Mr. Sinclair. Now let us get it clearly in the record as to th« 
practical operation of the grading of this grain. 
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The Chairman. Yes; but find out about the value. Has it any 
value whatever ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Wheat that has only what we call dockage, that is 
separated and taken from the gross weight when you sell, is it not ? 

Mr. McGovBRN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sinclair. Wheat that has both dockage and what you have 
termed ^'inseparable material" also, the dockage is taken from the 
gross weight, out the inseparable material is not taken from the gross 
weight wnen you sell ? 

Mr. McOovERN. That is correct. 

Mr. SiNCLACR. But the inseparable material knocks down your 
grade one, two, or three grades, depending on the percentage of in- 
separable material ? 

Mr. McGk)VERN. Yes, sir. Now the foreign material, according to 
the grades : Number 1 will carry (me-half per cent of foreign material. 
This is what they call the inseparable material. No. 2 carries 1 per 
cent of foreign material other than dockage. No. 3 will carry 2 per 
cent. No. 4 will carry 3 per cent, and No. 5 will carry 5 per cent of 
foreign material. 

Mr. Sinclair. Now I guess we have that straightened out, Mr. 
McGovem. 

Mr. McGrOVERN. Now along that line I want to say for the record, 
that the land in close proximity to the Red River raises kinghead, 
wild peas, and cockle. While the fanners have tried in every manner 
to cultivate this land to eradicate this noxious weed, they have not 
been successful. 

The total acreage of this land is approximately 1,506,766 acres on 
the North Dakota side of the river. The year 1919 wheat crop was 
16,919,911 bushels on this land. The average loss is three gr'aaes on 
account of this foreign material. Fifteen cents per bushel (as shown 
by Grain Bulletin card price) would be $2,387,985.75. I am using the 
Grain Bulletin card price instead of the prices that I have given you, 
and that will give you 15 cents a bushel. Had I used the other; that 
is the actual sales that I was talking about, it would average 20 cents 
a bushel, but I am only using 15 cents as a loss to those farmers that 
raised that wheat in that valley, and as I said, that amounts to 
$2,387,985.75. 

Now that is only on the North Dakota side. They are in the same 
condition on the Minnesota side, as I understand it, although I am 
not familiar with the Minnesota side of the river. But I am familiar 
with the counties that I mentioned here, commencing at Pembina, 
and going down to Walsh, Grand Forks, Traill, Cass, and Richland 
Counties — six counties — I am familiar with the condition in those 
counties. I see that grain every year. I have been chief deputy 

¥rain inspector there for four crops, and I know what they raise there, 
here is nardly a bushel that is hauled to these elevators but what 
they have kingheads or cockle or the wild peas. 

Mr. C. N. Bendixen. Is that one years loss, Mr. McGovem? 

Mr. McGovern. That is one year's loss. 

Mr. Bendixen. The figures you just gave? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. I am taking the Government report for the 
acreage and the bushels of grain, which I believe to be correct. 

The Chairman. Now, what do you suggest to overcome that, Mr. 
McGovern ? 
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Mr. McGovERN. Well, the farmers eertainly can not get rid of that 
kinghead or those wild peas. 

llie Chaibhak. No; out how do you iN*opose to overcome it, by 
grading ? 

Mr. McGovERN. We are asking that this be called a dockase, that 
this kinghead and wild peas be called a dockage. That is what this 
bill is. 

TheCHAiBMAN. The number of pounds to be deducted from the 
gross weight ? 

Mr. Mcxjovebn. Yes, sir. 

TheC^AIRMAN. WeU, what do you expect to get for that then} 
Just throw it in } 

Mr. McOovERN. We expect that this grain shall be docked instead 
of graded. 

The Chairman. I see. 

Mr. McGovERN. And thereby saving a part of this loss anyway. 

Mr. Sinclair. You also expect that if the dockage is valuable the 
farmer is entitled to be paid for that dockage, less the expense of 
separation ? 

Mr. McGovER^. Well, in North Dakota we compel them to pay for 
the dockage now. We have for the last year compelled them to pay 
for the dockage; that is, dockage that is valuable. We say that there 
dockage h^e that is valuable. We say that wild oats are valuable. 
Somew)dy spoke of the amount of mustard seed, but I want to say 
that during the year 1918 mustard seed sold for as high as $80 a ton., 

The Chairman. Well, now, has that worked out, about com- 
pelling the payment for dockage ? 

Mr. McGovBBN. Why, it has worked out fine, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. It has worked out all right ? 

Mr. MoGovERN. It has worked out first rate; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that now you get the grade that you consider 
you are entitled to and also pay for the foreign matter ? 

Mr. McjGovern. We compel them to pay for the dockage at the 
market value, or return it to the farmer, the owner of the grain. He 
can take his choice. The law is intended that he should take the 
dockage, grind it, and feed it to his live stock. That is the intent of 
that law m North Dakota. 

I now turn to sample No. 6, and I would like to have you look at 
this grain. The Federal grade requires that we have 75 per cent of 
hard, vitreous kernel. Now, there was a gentleman who sat over 
on the other side this morning 

Mr. Sinclair (interposing). But unfortunately he is absent now, 
Mr. McGovern. ^ 

Mr. McGovern (continuing). That questioned out grades in 
regard to this grain. Seventy-five per cent of dark, hard, vitreous 
kernel would be a kernel like the one I hold in my hand, glassy color. 
It would be just as proper to say glassy as it would be to say vitreous. 
It is of a glassy color, a dark, glassy color. 

And now vou see this light-colored berry which I hold in my hand; 
that is a white berry. That is starch. That is a starchy kernel. 
I would Uke to have you examine that No. 6. This was bought of 
Hemes & Pinkham, August 24, 1920; grades, sample dark northern. 
It tests 56^ pounds, has 8 per cent dockage and 5.6 per cent of king*- 
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heads. Now, that is a sample that had dockage of 8 per cent^ as 
well as the 5.6 per cent of kingheads. 

Now, free from kingheads that same sam^e you are looking at 
grades No. 1 dark northern, 58.3 test wei^t. The difference in 
price at the terminal market was 27 cents. 

No. 1 dark northern sales on that date was $2.47. That was in 
1920. 

Sample dark northern sales was S2.20. 

Now, what did the farmer get on his card? He got $1.78; in^ 
other words he lost 40 cents. Loss on account of longheads, 27 
cents per bushel at the terminal market; and loss to the fanner at 
the local elevator where he sold his grain, 40 cents per bushel. And 
there is that difference, and that loss to the farmer for the reason 
that the farmer received the Federal grade. The miller who bought 
that grain bought it as a sample. 

Now, this is the analysis: 

What producer would receive if kinghead was com^idered dock- 
age: 

5.6 per cent equals 3.36 pounds per bushel. 

60 minus 3.36, equals 57.64 at $2.47, equals $2.33. 

Price received with kinghead, $2.20. 

Gain to producer per bushel, 13 cents. 

Sample No. 7: Grades No. 3 dark northern, 58.5 test weight, 1.1' 
per cent kingheads and wild peas. Now that is a pretty small per 
cent. 

Free from kingheads and wild peas, grades 'No. 1 dark northern, 
59 test weight. 

Difference in price at terminal market, Minneap>olis, between No. 
1 dark northern and No. 3 on the 3d day of June, 1921, was 20 
cents per bushel, as shown by the sales on that date. The farmer 
received $1.26 for that grain, according to the card. The farmer 
loses 20 cents per bushel on this sample on account of having 1.1. 
per cent kinghead and wild peas. The loss to the farmer at the 
country elevator is 20 centsper bushel. See card, June 3, 1921, 
Horace Farmers Elevator, The freight rate is the same as Argus- 
ville. 

Analysis. — What producer would receive if foreign material other 
than cereal grain was isonsidered as dockage: 

Problem, — 1.1 per cent wild peas, equals apptoxirhately 0.7 pounds 
per bushel. 

60 minus 0.7 equals 59.3 pounds at $1.83, equals $1,807. 

June 3, 1921, price paid for No. 3 D. No. S., $1.51. 

Gain to producer per bushel 29.7 cents. 

Sample No. 8: Grades No. 3 dark northern, 57 test weight, 13 per 
cent dockage, and 1.3 per cent cockle and wild peas. Free from 
cockle and wild peas, grades No. 2, dark northern. Difference in 
price between No. 2 dark northern and No. 3 dark northern on the 
2d day of June, 1921, as shbVen by the sales at Minneapolis, is 12 cents 
per bushel. And that is just on account of having 1.8 per cent of 
cockle and wild peas. 

The farmer received $1.27 at the country elevator. 
• Analysis, — Problem: 1.3 per cent equals approximately 0.8 pounds 
per bushel. 
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• Sixty minis 0.8 equals 59.2 pounds, at $1.66 per bushel, equals 
$1,638. 

June 2. 1921, price paid for No. 3 dark northern, average terminal, 
$1.50. / •• '''■ • 

Gain to producer per bushel, 13.8 cents. 

Sample No. 9: J. 0. Hoff, owner, Abercrombie, N. Dak. 

Grades No, 4, dark northern, 58 test weight, 4 per cent dockage, 
2.3 per cent cockle and wild rose. Free from foreign material, 
grades No. 2 dark northern, 57.8 test weight. 

Difference in price at the terminal marisiet as shown by sales on 
the 7th day of June, 1921, was 36 cents. The farmer received $1.11. 
Nineteen cents difference. 

Analysis. — Problem: 7.*^ per cent equals approximately 1.4 
pounds per bushel. 

Sixty pounds, minus 1.4^ equals 59.6 pounds, at $1.62 per bushel, 
equals $1,582. 

June 7, 1921, price paid for No. 4 dark northern, average terminal, 
$1.36. 

Gain to producer per bushel, 32.2 cents. 

Sample No. 10: Grandin Farmers^ Elevator Co., Grandin, N. Dak. 

Grades No. 3, dark northern, 57 test weight, 1.3 per cent king- 
heads and wild peas. 

Free from foreign material, grades No. 2, dark northern, 57 test 
weight. 

Difference between No. 2 and No. 3 on the 9th day of June, 1921, 
as shown bv sales at terminal market, Minneapolis, was 12 cents per 
bushel. The farmer received $1.24, or a loss of 10 cents per busnel 
on account of 1.3 per cent of kingheads and wild peas. 

Analysis, — 1.3 per cent equals approximately 0.8 per bushel. 

Sixty pounds, minus 0.8, equals 59.2 pounds, at $1.61 per bushel, 
equals $1,588, 

June 9, 1921, price paid for No. 3 dark northern, average terminal, 

^ J .Oo* 

»Gain to producer, per bushel, 5.8 cents. 

Now, these are not made-up samples. I was accused, when I was 
here at the meeting before the Secretary of Agriculture, of making up 
a sample according to the Federal grades, which I did. These are 
actual samples taken from farmers^ wagons before they were dumped, 
or at the time they were being dumped and sold at the elevators. 
And the prices that were paia by these cards are the prices the 
farmers received. The sales as I give you at the terminal market are 
the actual average sales at the terminal market. 

Sample No. 11: The owner of that wheat was William Anderson, 
Grandin, N, Dak. 

Grades No. 4 dark northern, 58 test weight, 2 per cent dockage, 
2.1 per cent kingheads. Free from foreign material, grades No. 1 
dark northern, 59 test weight. 

Difference in price as shown by sales at terminal market, Minne- 
apolis, between No. 1 and No. 4, on the 9th day of June, 1921, was, 
36 cents per bushel. 

Analysis, — ^Two and one-tenth per cent equals approximately 1.3 
pounds per bushel. 

Sixty pounds, minus 1.3, equals 58.7 pounds, at $1.75 per bushel, 
equals $1,722. 
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June 9, 1921, price paid for No. 4 dark northern, average terminal, 
was $1.34. 

Gain to producer per bushel, 37.2 cents. 

I now show you sample No. 12: Farmers Grain Co., Grandin, N. 
Dak. 

Grades No. 4 northern, 57.5. test weight, 2.9 per cent kingheads. 

Free from foreign material, grades No. 1 nortnem, 58 test weight. 

Difference in price, as shown by sales at the terminal market at 
Minneapolis, on April 7, 1921; No. 1 northern, $1.62; No. 4 northern, 
$1.42 — a difference of 20 cents. On that date for the No. 4 northern 
the farmer received $1.01. 

Test weight, 57.5, 4 per cent of foreign material. Loss of 20 cents 
on a busheion account of 2.9 per cent oi kingheads. 

Analysis, — ^What producer would receive if kinghead was con- 
sidered dockage: 

Two and nine- tenths per cent equals 1.74 pounds. 

Sixty pounds, minus 1.74, equeus 58.26 pounds. 

Fifty-eight and twenty-six hundredths pounds, at $1.62 per bushel, 
or 2.7 per pound, equals $1,573. 

Price received with kinghead, $ 1 .42. 

Gain to producer if Kinghead was considered as dockage, per 
bushel, 15.3 cents. 

That is the last sample that I will show. 

I have a sample of the flour, and we have a sample of the bread 
into loaves with us. The miller will explain how he milled this made 
wheat from these samples and how the bread was made. And so I 
will not go into that. But we have the samples of flour that was 
made from that wheat. And we also have samples of flour from a 
mill at Fargo, and we also have a sample of the nour that was made 
at Drake by the State of North Dakota mill that the other samples 
can be compared with, and we also show you that the millers of 
North Dakota buy grain with kmgheads in. 

Now, why do they do it? They are not bothered with cleaning 
and separating. 

We grade modt of the grain that comes in carloads to Fargo, I 
think probably every car. I will give you a few samples. 

The North Dakota Grain Inspection Department has saniples of 
wheat from the Fargo Mill Co., located in Fargo, N. D^k. Saia wheat 
graded as follows: 

June 13, 1921: Grade No. 4 dark northern, 57.8 test weight, 4 per 
cent dockage, 2.5 per cent kinghead. That went to a mill. 

June 3, 1921: Bought of Opper Dobring, Osgood; car No. 35235; 
grade No. 3 dark northern, 58.5 test weight, 5 per cent dockage, 1.4 
per cent kingheads. That went to a mill. 

March 17, 1921: Bought of Nab Martin; car No. 26358; grade 
No. 5 dark northern, 54 test weight, 9 per cent dockage, 0.4 per cent 
kingheads. That went to a mill. 

April 2, 1921: Bought of Peter Bornett, Newman; car No. 15674, 
Great Northern; grade No. 1 dark northern, 59 test weight, 7 per 
cent dockage, 0.4 per cent kinghead. 

April 8, 1921: Bought of Peter Bornett j car No. 122885, Great 
Northern; grade No. 3 northern, 55.5 test weight, 11 per cent dockage, 
0.5 per cent kingheads. 
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April 30, 1921: Bought of W. J. Olson & Son; car number not 
given; grade No. 4 dark northern, 55 test weight, 6 per cent dockage, 
3.3 per cent foreign material. 

May 20, 1921: Sample grade northern, 52 test weight, 14 per cent 
dockage, 7.5 per cent kin^eads. That wheat went to a mill and was 
ground into flour. And Tie saw the sample before he unloaded the 
car and knew what it graded before the car was unloaded, and that 
has 7.5 per cent of kinghead. 

August 27, 1920: Grade No. 3 dark northern, 58 test weight, 4 per 
cent dockage, 1.8 per cent kingheads. 

September 1, 1920: Grade sample northern, 49 test weight, 5 per 
cent dockage, 8 per cent kingheads. That went to a mill and was 
ground into flour. 

April 25, 1921: Baldwin Flour Mills, Oakes, N. Dak.; car Na. 
37930, Northern Pacific; grade No. 4 dark northern, 54 test weight, 
9 per cent dockage, 3 p»er cent foreign material. 

1 believe that that is all I care to say, Mr. Chairman. I have 
nothing more to say further than we would like to have this plain, 
that we are asking that this so-called foreign material be called 
dockage, and that it be placed on the grain certificate. It will not 
deceive anybody. The man who buys that buys a car of wheat, and 
on his certificate it shows what it contains as dockage. Let it be 
1 per cent in kingheads, or 4 per cent or 10 per cent in kingheads, 
whatever it may be, it shows on the certificate, and that is all we are 
asking for. That is one of the things, so far as foreign material is 
concerned. 

Mr. Sinclair. Now, Mr. McGovem, it will be and is contended, 
you know, that when this separation into two classes of dockage is 
made that it is inseparable. What proof have you, or can you 
give any proof to the committee, that foreign material which is so 
classed can be separated by mills, and i& so being done without too 
much loss ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, I have not such a great lot of experience 
along that line. I might say this, that I was the manager of the 
State mill at Drake until a very short time ago, and we received 
many carloads that had kingheads. We were never bothered with 
getting the kingheads into our flour. We separated it down to 
such a small pomt that it did not show, nor did it injure the flour. 
I have been m the Fargo mill, which is a 150-barrel mill, where 
they manufacture probably as good flour as they manufacture in 
the United States, because they manufacture North Dakota wheat, 
and thev make a good flour. 

The Chairman. How did they separate it ? 

Mr. McGovERN. They run it over two separators; they used two 
separators. They have brushes that run over the top of the sieves 
and under the sieve« lust simply to keep this foreign material, or 
Whead^, that we are talking^ about moving alon^ dropping off, 
and the wheat goes through. And they have no tpouble about 
grinding this wheat in those small mills. We do not have any 
trouble out at Drake. And we buy that wheat aoid pay no atten- 
tion to the kingheads. 

Mr. Sinclair. Well, what additional expense would that be? 
What would you estimate the expense would be, Mr. McGovem ? 
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Mr. MoGovBBN. I would not estimate it at over 2 cents a bushel. 
That is a big estimate, to pay 2 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Sinclair. And is there any loss of wheat by the process of 
separation ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, I would say that down to 53 pounds there 
would be no loss. We do not find any loss whatever at the small 
Drake mill. And we have a mill of 125-barrel capacity, and we 
found no loss until we got down to 52 or 53 pounds, and then we 
found that then there would some wheat run over. 

Mr. Sinclair. Then in your opinion there is no reason for having 
this so-called line of demarcation between the two kinds of dockage ? 

Mr. McGovern. No, sir. 

Mr. Sinclair. They all could be classed for practical purposes 
as one dockage ? 

Mr. McCrovERN, Yes, sir. I think that is the most outrageous 
thing that was ever perpetrated on the farmers of this country, all 
these Federal grades that they are establishing. I have been in the 
grain business for over 45 years. I was raised in the grain business, 
comjnencing when I was not over 14 or 15 years old, and I have been 
in the grain business all the time; and I say that this is the most 
outrageous thing that has ever been done to the farmers. I don't 
think that you will find anything that is equal to the Federal grades 
as a cause of loss to the farmers of this coimtry. You talk about 
your hail, and your drought; you t^Ik about worms and bugs, and all 
those things, but these Federal grades have taken more money out 
of the farmers' pockets than any of those things. And I do not 
understand how the Bureau of Markets would insist that these grades 
should stand as they are. I can't understand those things. 

The Chairman. But the movement for the Federal grades initiated 
in North Dakota, did it not ? 

Mr. McGovBRN. It initiated in this way: The fanners of the 
northwest country wanted the Federal Government to standardize 
grain and grade grain. They asked for the Federal grade. I am 
very familiar with those resolutions; that is, the farmers' resolutions. 
They asked that the Federal Government furnish men to grade 
grain, as well as standardize it and promulgate grades, but they 
never dreamed for one minute that the Federal Government would 
put such grades onto them as that. The farmers had more confi- 
dence in their Government than that. They never thought that 
men would be selected that would have caused the grades that they 
did cause. They supposed that the farmers of this country would 
have some say in making those grades. They have nothing to say. 
The men who made those grades would not listen to the farmers of 
this country. They held their -meetings all right, but just as it was 
said here by some gentleman here, it was satisfactorv to the grain 
trade, but the farmers never made these grades. Mr. Shanahan 
admitted that he was responsible for the ^ades. Mr. Brand said 
that the grades were satisiactory to the grain trade and were satis- 
factory to him. But the farmers never made these grades. They 
are not responsible for them. 

The Chairman. Well, it would not improve the situation by hav- 
ing the grain graded by the Federal Government instead of super- 
vision of grading ? 
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Mr. McGovERN. Well, no; if they furnish such men as are now in 
the Bureau of Markets there would be no improvement whatever. 
We expected that, the fanner would stand some 3how to get what 
would be satisfactory to him anyhow. 

The Chairman. Vou have taken this up with the experts in the- 
department, with those who are responsible for the grades ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes. 

The Chairman. What excuse do they give ? . Why do they turn 
you down ? Do they give any good reason for it ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes; they have their own reason for it. They 
have their reason. They say that these are the grades that they have 
made, and they are made on a scientific proposition, and they are all 
right. They are satisfactory to the millers. As far as the Bureau of 
Markets is concerned, they are just as deaf to the wishes of the farmers 
as an Egyptian mummy would be. You may as well go out and talk 
to a stcme wall for the farmers as to talk to anyone connected with 
them. 

The Chairman. You sajy they are to the advantage of the millers. 
To what naillers ? 

Mr. MoGovern. Wellj I have been giving.you some figures and 
prices here. These prices show the advantage that the mifler has. 

The Chairman. But there is competition m buying on sample. I 
take it they would bid up what the commei:cial value of that wheat is- 
whether it is graded or not. They would pay no attention to the 
grade. That is, if the samples are taken into cojisideration.. 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, I do not im«^ine there is much competition 
in buying of grain at the terminal markets. 

Mr. Sinclair. There is np competition in the buying at the 
primary market. You recognize tnat. • 

The Chairman. Take MinneapoUs, for instance. 

Mr. Sinclair. The farmer taking his wheat to the local elevator^ 
there is no competition there. . 

The Chairman. There is competition also at many of the local 
markets, is there not ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, is there ? They all use that same card. 

Mr. Sinclair. They use that same. card. 

Mr. McGovERN, They use that same card. There may be 10 
elevators in the towi;i, and they all use that card. The farmer comes 
in with his grain. He savs, ^^What is my grain worth?" ''What 
have you got V ''2." " It is worth so much. There is your card." 

The Chairman. We will say that No. 2 wheat is worth $1 a 
bushel, and No. 1 wheat is worth $1.20 a bushel. Herei are these 
two samples of No. 2 before me, and I find that this No. 2 is pretty 
close to No. 1. As a practical business man I would pay more for 
that than I would for this that is scant No. 2. 

Mr. McGovERN. You are talking about the terminal market. 

The Chairman. Well, I am speaking of a practical business man; 
if a miller. 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, that Height be true, too. 

The Chairman. Ip not that true in the. large milling, penters ? 

Mr. McGovBaRN. Well, but do you imagine that it tms is a graded 
sample grain, aaad it was really, with this foreign material out, a grade 
No. 1 dark northern, that you would get that t 
. The Chaucman. All Nq. 2 does not sell «^t the same price. 
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Mr. McGoYBRN. No, No. 2 does not sell at the same price, but he 
would not give you the No. 1 for it if it was a graded sam{^e. 

The Chairman. Well, if I thought it was worth SI. 19 I. would pay 
SI. 19, regardless of the ^ade. 

Mr. McGovEKN. You nad better go down on the market and see 
whether that is the way they work or not. 

Mr. Flannert. These specific examples you have cited, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, are merely cited as being typical of general coiuiitions, are 
they not ? 

Mr. McGoTERN. Those are actual samples taken from the wagon. 

Mr. Flannsrt. Yes, but you are just giving specific instances, are 
you not ? 

Mr. McGovEBN. Yes. 

Mr. Flannert. They are typical of the general conditions i 

Mr. M<<}oTEBN. Yes. 

Mr. Flannert. And you take any particular transaction out there 
and it would show the same result ? 

Mr. MoGovern. It would show the same result, the same thing 
exactly. I could have brought down every bushel that was bought 
in North Dakota, if that is what they wanted, brought down samples; 
because we could place a man out there to get these sam|des. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if that is all you have to ask of x^, I would 
like to have the miller follow me, if nobody objects to it. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. McGovem, there is none of this wheat sold at 
the local elevator, or primary market, on sample ? 

Mr. McGovERN. No, on grades. When I started out I made that 
statement that it was boiJ^t in the country on grades. On Federal 
grades, at that. 

Mr. Sullivan. And the grade is fixed by the average sales, or the 
closing sales, which — at Minneapolis ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, I don't know. I couldn't say. I asked Mr. 
Durant, at one time when he was at Faim). He came out there to the 
college where our office is, and I asked him what his card was based 
on at that time, his prices, and he told Senator Ladd and myself that 
they were based on the December option at that time. So mat I can 
not speak for this card proposition. I do not know what it is based 
on. I suppose the Minnesota men can answer that question. T 
would not pretend to answer what that card is based otk. 

Was there anything else you wished to ask about ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. McGovem a 
few questions. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Jacobson. You stated, Mr. McGk)vem, that in North Dakota 
they took this dockage or screenings out of wheat when they 
cleaned it ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes. 

Mr. Jacobson. You have im> reeord of that they shipped out any 
of these screenings or wild peas, have you ? 

Mr. McGovERN. No, sir; we have none. 

Mr. Jacobson. May I at this time, Mr. ChaLrman, because I may 
have to go away, get into the record what the Minnesota mll^ 
shlpi>ed out in cariofui lots of mill oats, screenings, and wild peas in a 
certain period ? May I put that into the record ? 

The Chairman. Without objection you may do so at tins time, Mr. 
Jacobson. 
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Mr. Jaoobbox. From September 1, 1917, to September 1, 1918, 
the Atkinson mill shipped out 6 carloads of mill oats. 

The Century mill snipped out 8 carloads of mill oats in that same 
period of time. 

The Consolidated A shipped out 10 carloads of mill oats. 

The Pillsbury A shippea out 115 carloads of mill oats, and the 
Washburn-Crosby mill shipped out 6 carloads of mill oats and 18 
carloads of wild p^s. 

The American linseed shipped out 4 carloads of mill oats. 

Archer-Daniels shipped out 32 carloads of screenings. 

Minnesota linseed shipped out 18 carloads of screenings. 

Northern linseed shipped out 7 carloads of screenings. 

Now, the above figures are in the period from September 1, 1917, 
to September 1, 1918. And from September 1, 1918 to September 1, 
1919, I will give the following figures: 

The Century mills shipped out 15 carloads of mill oats. 

Consolidated A shippea out 4 carloads of mill oats. 

Pillsbury A shippea out 63 carloads of mill oats, 1 carload of screen- 
ings, and 1 carloaa of wild peas. 

The Pillsbury Rye mills ^pped out 12 carloads of mill oats. 

The American Linseed shipped out 31 carloads of screenings. 

Archer-Daniels shipped out 47 carloads of screenings. 

>!^iTinesota linseed shipped out 26 carloads of screenings. 

Northern linseed shipp^ out 11 carloads of screenings. 

Midland liiijseed dbipped out 27 carioaids of screeouigs in that 
time. 

Now, this is just what was shipped out by carload lots of those 
foreign materials that have come in in the wneat. Of course, there 
have be^i tons and tons and tons of it sold in the cities to the feed 
stores that grind up the feed, but this is from our wei^iins depart- 
ment in the State of Minnesota, and it shows just what nas oeen 
shipped out in carload lots. 

The Chairman. How much did they buy as oats S 

Mr. Jagobson. How much oats f 

The Chairman. Yes; how much did these mills buy as oats? 
Have you any record of that ? 

Mr. Ja€X>B80N. Well, I have not gotten the record of that. I only 
show that this is screenings, wild peas, and mill oats. 

The Chairman. That was what was cleaned out ? 

Mr. Jaoo&son. Yes« 

The Chairman. Have you any evidence of that ? 

Mr. Jaoobson. From our records in the weighing deparlanent in 
the State of Minnesota we have these figures. 

Tlie Chairman. Have you any rec^*ds of the oats that were 
bousht in these mills ? 

w. Jaoobson. No; this is null oats — ^what they call wild oats. 

Mr. Sullivan. Stuff that has been taken out of wheat. 

Mr. Jaoobson. Yes; stuff that has been taken out of wheat. 
That is mostly wild oats, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. That was separated from the wheat? 

Mr. Jaoobson. Yes. 

The Chairman. How much did they pay for it as docakage i 

Mr. Jaoobson. Well, of course, tliat is exactly what they have 
taken in. 

Tlie Chairman. Do you contend that is clear gain to them? 

57(»5— 21— « 1 i 
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Mr. Jacobson. Yes; that is the gain. 

The Chairman. That is gain. 

Mr. Sinclair. In all probability that is all gain. 

Mr. Jacobson. That shows that it can be separated, Mr. Chair- 
man; that is all. 

The Chairman. Oh, the point that you want to make is that it can 
be separated? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes; the point that I want to make is that it can 
be separated. I wanted to get that in the record. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Flannery. When you say "shipped out/' you mean shipped 
out and sold ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes; in carload lots. 

The Chairman. You are through, are you, Mr. McGovem ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, you gave us some figures, from some state- 
ments you had, Mr. Jacobson. Did you want to put them in the 
record ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes; I would like to put those statements in the 
record. 

The Chairman. Very well, without objection they may go into the 
record. 

(The statements presented by Mr. Jacobson are as follows:) 

Mm oats J Mcreenings, and wUd peas loaded at the m/Uls in MmneapolU.- 

SEPT. 1, 1917, TO SEPT. 1, 1918. 



Station. 


Mill 
oats. 


Screen- 
ings. 


WUd 
peas. 


Station. 


Mill 
oats. 


Screen- 
ings. 


Wfld 
peas. 


AtlrfTIPOT? 


• 

6 






PiltebaryB 








Cataract 






Pillshiiry rye . ^ . . 








Centary 


8 






Washburn-Crosby 

American Linseed 

Archer-Daniels 


6 
4 




18 


Clarx 








Cnhimhifl. . . , , 








32 

18 
7 




Consolidated A 


10 






Minnesota linseed 




t 


Consolidated B 






Northern Linseed 






T)a)cotft . . 








Midland linseed 






Nokomis. 








Total 








Palisade 








149 


57 


21 


Pfiisbiiry A .. . 


115 




3 











SEPT. 1, 1918, TO SEPT. 1, 1919. 



Atkinson 

CaitaiBct 

Century 

Clarx 

Columbia 

Consolidated A. 
Consolidated B. 

Dakota 

Nokomis 

Palisade 

PillsburyA 



17 



63 



PlHsbufyB........ 

Pillsbury Rye 

Washburn-Crosby. , 
American Linseed. 

Archer-Daniels 

Minnesota Linseed . 
Northern Linseed . . 
Midland Linseed . . . 



Total. 



12 



90 



31 

47 
20 
11 
27 



138 



Mr. Jacobson. I have here a pamphlet, Mr. Chauman, which I 
do not care to read to you at this time. The prices I have given 
there are, of course, the prices during war times. Of course, you 
would not expect to have such high prices now. 

TTie Chairman. Do you want this pamphlet incorporated in the 
record, Mr. Jacooson ? 
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Mr. Jaoobson. Yes; I would like to have it in the record. 
The Chairman. Without objection it may go into the record. 
(The pamphlet presented by Mr. Jacobson is here printed in full 
as follows:) 

Report to the State Legislature by the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission on Methods of Determining the Value of "Dockage" in Grain. 

[Joint resolution No. 13, Le^slature of the State of Minnesota, session of 1919. H. F. No. 931. Introduced 

by Kepresentatives C. M. Bendixen and L. 0. Dorweiler.] 

A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION Authorizing the railroad and warehouse commission to investigate, 
determine the proper method of requiring the purchaser of grain, subject to dockage, to reimburse the 
producers and to report to the next legislature its findings as to proper legislation to enact for that purpose. 

Whereas under the present standards of jrrading grain, wheat, rye, and flax are subject 
to dockage or a weight discount for foul seeds, weed seeds, foreign material, and 
other substances other than the grain which is being graded; and 

Whereas such dockage has a recognized commercial value after being cleaned from 
the grain: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota (the Senate 
concurring) y That the railroad and warehouse commission before the convening of the 
next session of the legislature institute an investigation to determine the proper 
method of requiring the purchaser of grain, which is subject to dockage, to reimburse 
the producers for the same and to report to the noxt legislature its findings as to thft 
proper legislation to enact for the purpose. 

Approved April 25, 1919. 

REPORT. 

In conformity with a joint resolution of the L^slature of the State of Minnesota, 
approved April 25, 1919, directing the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion to institute an investigation to determine the proper method of requiring pur- 
chasers of grain, which is subject to dockage, to reimburse the producers of the same, 
this commission has made as thorough an investigation of the subject as the circum- 
stances would permit, and herewith submits the following report: 

The term ^'aockage'' as used in commerce is a trade name for separable foreign 
matter found in grain. Dockage is obtained by subjecting grain to a cleaning opera- 
tion or process. Various cleamng devices are on the market a&d a great many of the 
elevators in Minnesota are equipped with cleaning machinery of one kind or another. 
Some dockage has value, some is of little or no value in commerce or for feeding 
purposes, and some again is waste or without value. Commercially only do<5kage 
in wheat, rye, and flax is given consideration. 

Valuable dockage iiicludes wheat, rye. flaxseed, oats, wild oats, com, barley, 
speltz, emmer, millet, timothy, wild pea or vetch, mustard seed, alfalfa seeci, clover 
seed, buckwheat, green foxtail or pigeon grass, or any other grain or seed having a 
feed value either by itself or in combination with other seed or grain. This class of 
dockage on the market is sold as ' 'screenings, " as ''mill oats'^ and under various 
other commercial terms. 

Dockage with no recognized commercial value at present includes cockle, kinghead, 
damell, quack grass, Canada thistle, sow thistle, dodder, wild rose, garlic, wild 
onion, pig weed, yellow foxtail or water grass, French weed, other weed seed, chaff, 
straw, stems, dirt, and sand. 

It has been recognized by the grain trade for many years that dockage of some kinds 
has considerable value and that the producer of grain is entitled to compensation 
therefor. Hitherto the grain trade has not developed any uniform rules for handling 
docloEtge and the result is that there is much confusion over this subject. The bureau 
of Markets of the Federal Department of Agriculture which has made an exhaustive 
studv of the general subject of standards for grading grain has not undertaken to 
standardize dockage although it is a recognized commodity in the grain trade. This is 
particularly significant in view of the fact that the Department of Agriculture has at 
its command practically unlimited means and has a large staff of agricultural techni- 
cians and scientists. 

North Dakota, of all the States in the Union, so far, is the only one to enact any 
direct legislation with rrference to dockage. Under rule No. 7, prescribed by the 
State inspector of grades, weights, and measures, rules for determining the market 
value of grain are set forth. It does not appear that the rules have solved the com- 
plicated problem, as a general controversy has resulted from attempts to enforce them . 
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The investigation conducted by thie commisnon covered S22 local or country ele- 
vators in Minnesota and 52 in North Dakota. Of the Minnesota warehouses 35 are 
connected with flour nulls and of the North Dakota elevators 5 are connected with 
mills. In order to ascertain if any differences existed in the character of dockage 
and the methods of handling the same the investigation was conducted independently 
in three districts, each representing geographical sections of the State. District 
No. 1, in the southwestern part of the State, comprises Sibley, Nicollet, Blue Earth, 
Brown, Redwood, Renville, Lyon, Yellow Medicine, and Lac qui Parle Counties, in 
which 152 elevators, including 20 mills, were visited. District No. 2, in the Red 
River Valley, comprises Bie Stone, Traverse, Stevens, Grant, Wilkin, Otter Tail, 
Clay, Norman, Polk, Marshall and Kittson Counties, in which 145 elevators, including 
6 mills, were visited. District No. 3, in the central part of the State, comprises 
Steams. Benton, M<Mrison and Todd counties, in which 25 elevators, including 9 mills, 
were visited. District No. 4, in North Dakota, covered 52 elevators, including 5 
mills in Richland, Cass, Traill, Grand Forks, Ramsey, Towner, and McHenry Coun- 
ties. Of these 374 local elevators 157 are line houses, 103 farmers' elevators, 74 inde- 
pendent elevators, and 40 mills, but 21 of the ''line houses '* are owned by milling 
concerxis. For various reasons it was inadvisable to extend the investigation over 
the entire State as this would have entailed the study of about 1,600 local warehouses. 
It is believed, however, that the results of the findings would not have varied mate- 
rially from those obtained by the study of one-fifth of the elevators even though 
the work had been extended to embrace the entire list. 

Although the matter of compensation for dockage has been agitated for a ^eat 
many years, auite a number of Minnesota elevators do not clean the grain received 
by them. All the mills, as a matter of self-protection, clean their grain before milling, 
but of 287 purely grain elevators 167, or 58.2 per cent of the whole number, did no 
cleaning in the 1919-20 crop. 

Following table summarizes the cleaning prikctices of Minnesota and North Dakota 
elevators as ascertained by the present investigation: 

Minnesota omd North Dakota elevators and mills grouped according to eUanxng. 





Not cleaning. 


Cleaning. 


Mills 
only. 


Sub- 


• 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


total. 


MINNESOTA. 

District I: 

Line 


64 
15 
13 


97.0 
35.0 
56.5 


2 

28 
10 


3.0 
65.0 
43.5 


■» 


66 


FBrmers 




43 


Tndepc^ndent . ^ . ....... 




23 


Mills 


20 


20 














Subtotal 


02 


70.0 


40 


30.0 




152 








District TT: 

Line 


51 

8 
7 


82.2 
19.0 
20.0 


11 
34 
28 


17.8 
81.0 
80.0 




62 


Farmers 




42 


Independent 




35 


Mills 


6 


6 














Subtotal 


06 


47.5 


73 


53.5 




145 








District HI: 

Line 


5 


62.5 


3 
1 
3 


37.5 
100.0 




8 


Farmers 




1 


Independent 


4 






7 


Mills. 






9 


9 














Subtotal 


9 


56.2 


7 


43.8 




25 




.......... 




Total for Minnesota 


167 


68.2 


120 


41.8 


35 


322 






NORTH DAKOTA. 

District IV: 

Line 


14 
6 


• 


7 
12 






21 


Farmers 








17 


Independent 








9 


Mills 










5 


5 














Total for North Dakota 


19 




28 




5 


52 










Total for North Dakota and Minne- 
sota 


186 




148 




40 


374 
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This table brings out the point that a larger percentage of elevators in the Red 
River Valley are cleaning grain than in the other two districts of the State. This is 
manifest in all types of elevators, but especially with the independents. Examining 
the table fiurther briuRS out the fact that cleaning is much less prevalent among line 
houses than among other kinds. 

Reduced to a percentage basis, the total for Minnesota districts shows 26.7 per cent 
of the farmers do not clean, 36.9 per cent of the independents do not clean, and 88.2 
per cent of the line houses do not clean. 

In* other words about one-eighth of the line elevators are equipped to clean, about 
three-fourths of the farmers, and about two-thirds of the independents. This also 
could be expected inasmuch as line companies usually have terminal elevators or 
sometimes special cleaning houses, which are equipped with cleaning machinery. 

Average dockage in the Minnesota wheat crop of 1919 ranged from 3.32 per cent in 
the central district to 7.2 per cent in the Red River Valley and 7.3 in the southwest 
district, being heavier in the western counties individual elevators reported dockage 
ranging from 2 to 20 per cent. 

For the previous year's wheat crop in the same districts and elevators the dockage 
averages were as follows: Central district, 3.3 per cent; Red River Valley, 4.5 per 
cent; southwest, 3.2 per cent. For the entire State the dockage in the 1918 crop 
averages 3.77, compared with 7 per cent for the 1919 crop. In the latter year 318 
elevators reported wild oats in tne dockage, 254 pigeon grass, 145 yellow foxtail or 
water grass, 46 mustard seed, 19 wild buckwheat, and from 1 to 6 elevators reported 
smartweed, quack grass, fireweed, wild millet, pigweed, and French weed. Foxtails, 
both green and yellow, show high in wet years like 1919, and this fact possibly gives 
an explanation of the heavy dockage in that year's crop . 

The amount of mustard was little and there was hardly any flax. Both are highly 
valuable, but the former is said to be disappearing rapidly and is not expected to 
figure extensively as a dockage problem. Green foxtail or pigeon grass is held to have 
a limited feed value but yellow foxtail or water grass is held to be useless or without 
value. 

Wild oats, on the basis of the 1919-20 investigation, constitutes the main article in 
Minnesota dockage. Wild oats in that crop appeared to be about one-half the entire 
dockage. WTiile no conclusive figures are obtainable the great majority of Minnesota 
elevator managers agree that dockage in 1918-19 was composed mostly of wild oats. 
Inasmuch as experience has shown that wild oats is the principal item in dockage it is 
contended by many who have given the subject careful consideration that dockage 
prices should be based upon the wild oats content of the grain. 

Wild pea or wild vetch generally is regarded as inseparable from wheat. However, 
a device which will separate, recently has appeared on the market and is reported to 
do a satisfactory job of cleaning, but the process is complained of as slow and therefore 
somewhat expensive. Wild pea is very valuable when it can be separated from other 
grain or dockage. Last year the Minneapolis mills are reported to have obtained as 
high as $40 a ton for wild pea shipped to the South. To what extent elevators will 
attempt to separate wild pea can not be predicted. Some sections of southern Min- 
nesota produce considerable quantities while in other sections the wild pea virtually 
is unkjiown. No particular attempt has be^Q made to dean out king head as far as is 
known, possibly because it has little inherent value. 

In normal or average years the inseparables have a tendency to lower grades, but 
this tendency was not bo evident in the 1919 crop, because the general test weights 
were so low that a considerable quantity of inseparables might be carried wi^out 
reducing the weight and thereby affecting the grade. 

According to the present inv^igation the cost of cleaning machinery now installed 
in country elevators ranges from |75 to $975, the average investment being about $500. 
The North Dakota elevators have larger machines, possibly because the local elevators 
average a gnater capad^ and <l>eir cleaning machinery ranges in price from $375 to 
$950. the average being $592. 

It has been found that the elevator manners estimate the life of cleaners from 3 to 
20 years, the average being 9.25 years. They chaige from 1 to 5 cents a bushel lor 
cleaning and estimate the cost thereof anywhere from one-fourth cent to 5 c^its, 
the average of 105 estimates being 2.27 cents per bushel. On an average Minnesota 
levators cleaned 26,655 bu^els during the season of 1919-20. The amount of dock. 
age left alter one cleaning that season was 2.68 per cent on the average, of which 49.3 
per cent, or about one-half, was wild oats. 

That the average estimate as to the cost of cleaninp: is somewhat high is apparent 
by a detailed calculation, as for instance, the following: 
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Cost of cleaning wheat vnth a fSOO cleaner. 

Depreciation of apparatufi, life of 10 years $50 

Coet of repairs, one-tenth of value 50 

Return on investment, 6 per cent depreciated value 15 

Labor, greatest possible maximum — 1 man full time and 1 man part time, 85 

cents an hour, 100 hours 85 

Power, mostly gasoline — estimated at a maximum of 35 cents per hotu* 35 

Incidentals 15 

Total 250 

If the aversige life of the cleaner is taken to be only five years, as some believe, the 
cost of operating a plant will be increased to $275 a year. At that figure the cost per 
bu£^d of cleaning 25.000 bushels would be 1.1 cents. If a greater quantity than 
25,000 bushels is cleaned the cost per bushel will be reduced. 

Under the North Dakota rules elevators are permitted to charge 2 cents a bushel for 
cleaning less than 10 per cent dockage and 3 cents when dockage exceeds 10 per cent. 

In himdiing grain, no matter what the process may be, there invariably is a loss of 
material or bulk weight, which in the grain trade is called shrinkage. There is a loss 
or shrinkage in the cleaning process, it is referred to as '' invisible loss" or ''waste in 
cleaning.** To some elevator men shrinkage is associated with loss of moisture, by 
drying of the ^jain. Many elevator men do not take shrinkage into account at all, but 
48 managers in Minnesota made an average estimate of 1} per cent on the 1919 crop. 
This figure is siven for what it is worth and like the estimate of cost of cleaning is not 
to be accepted as scientifically accurate, but simply as a general indication bas^ upon 
the data available. Nevertheless, elevator men are likcay to include shrinkage in the 
cost of operating their cleaning machinery. 

Docks^e when appearing as a commodi^ in commerce is generally known as 
"screeniiigs," "ground screenings," or "mill oats." Mill oats from the 1919 crop 
sold for Irom $27 to $60 a ton in the terminal markets. Screenings sold from $15 to 
$40 a ton in the local markets or at an average of $24.60 a ton and at from $20 to $45 
a ton at the terminal markets, an average of 130.85. 

Generally speaking, ele\^tor managers do not buy dockage, but instead many 
have adopted various buying practices, which their patrons often have accepted on 
the theory that they have been conferred as a favor. These practices generally are 
known as follows: 

1. Underdocking, or taking less than the actual dockage. 

2. Cash premium for dock^e in excess of specified amount. 

3. Overgradin^, resulting in the payment for a higher grade than the wheat may 
receive at a terminal. 

4. Pacing up, or paying above the card price, sometimes amounting to paying 
Ifinneapolis close, less freight. 

Buying practices of the character enumerated largely are the result of competition 
in the local market. Where there is no competition there is little or no incentive to 
" favor ^* the fanner, as it is called. Much could be asid relative to various buying 
practices in vogue, but the farmers and the grain buyers are so familiar with the 
subject that any extended discussion thereof in this report is inadvisable. 

A summary of bu>*in^ practices by 322 ele\'ators ana mills in Minnesota, however, 
may be of interest and is appended, as follows: 

Summary of grain-btufing practices at locod elevators in Mifinesola, 



Underdocking only 

Pftyini: cash premiiuns only . 

OrerfTAding onlv .'. 
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It will appear from the foregoing summary fchat a much laiger proportion of farmers, 
and independent elevators have adopted various buying practices to cover possible 
losses through dockage than is the case with line elevators. About 30 per cent of line . 
elevators abide stricfly by the grading rules. 

Of the 167 elevators previously referred to as doing no cleaning, 50 of them buy 
strictly according to the grading rules, while all but 4 of the elevators which clean 
have adopted one or more of the buying practices. 

It will be noted from the foregoing that the favorite plan for reimbursing the fanner 
for his dockage is to pay him more than the card price for his wheat. 

North Dakota licenses all elevator and mill buyers and gives tib^n commissions aa 
deputy inspectors of grades, weights, arid measures. Such inspectors are required to 
fix the correct grade and the exact amount of dockage and to make true records thereof 
on the scale tickets. They are permitted to charge for cleaning grain and after clean- 
ing are required to pay for the dockage or return the screenings. Elevators without 
cleaning apparatus are required to pay cash for dockage. Under such regulation by 
the State there is neither overgrading nor undergrading, neither overdockin^ or 
underdocking. Some elevators, however, pay more than the card price, the premium 
ranging from 5 to 12 cents a bushel. The great majority — 40 elevators out of 61 — 
adhere strictly to the card prices. In this connection it may be observed that only 
one-third of uie Minnesota elevators adhered to the card, while about a third paid 
10 or more cents above card and one even as high as 27 cents. 

Before the North Dakota law went into effect, 6 of 52 elevators paid cash f(»r dockage; 
5 cleaned the grain, usuallv charging 2 cents a bushel for the work, and returned tne 
screenings to the owner; wnile 41 made no payment for dockage. 

The experience in North Dakota with the 1919 crop shows that elevator men do Hot 
pay for dockage under 7 pear cent and that the grain-department authorities of the State 
do not require payment for dockage when the percentage is less than that amount. 
It is assumed that the 7 per cent is represented about as follows: Three per cent rep- 
resents the indefinite item called ''fflmnkage," while 4 per cent is considered fb 
balance thQ cost of cleaning at 2 cents a bushel, or at somewhat lees than 1 cent for 
each pound of dockage. The compensation for dockage above 7 per cent is prescribed 
by law as follows: No. 1, $1.20 per hundredweight; No. 2, 90 cents per hundredweicht; 
No. 3, 70 cents per hundredweight. On account of some uncertainty regarding 
valuable dockage. North Dakota buyers usually have dumped all dockage togetiier, 
called it valuable and then come to some agreement with the owner as to the price 
thereof. 

North Dakota elevators not equipped with cleaners are required to pay cash for 
dockage, but the others have the choice of paying cash or returning the screenings.. 

Ordinarily an elevator man is willing to pay for dockage which he can clean, and! 
the average buyer will clean, if he has a chance, but often the elevators are confronted 
with a situation that is, to say the least, quite embarassing. Sometiitt^ th^ grain 
comes so fast that the manager has no time to clean as he go€« and he is obliged tx/ 
ship without cleaning, if he can get the necessary cars. Minnesota elevator , men^ 
placed in that situation ship without cleaning, although they may ha,ve tbe appanvtus 
available and cleaning might be advisable. A North Dakota elevator man in the 
same position protests against paying for dockage, because no one pays him fof it. 

The result has been that some elevator men have tried to make arrangements with 
their patrons to accept a premium above the card price and to waive payment for 
dockage in Ueu thereof, but the grain authorities hold that such practice is illegal. 

Early in the history of the North Dakota dockage rules some of the elevator men 
took the position that it was incumbent upon the grain producers bringing their wheat 
to the elevator to declare whether he wanted cash or screenings and if no specific 
demand was made no accounting was made for dockage. The grain authorities on 
the other hand hold that if nothing is said the elevator man must pay in cash and 
they are now at work checking all the elevators in the State. Where no payment 
was given an effort is being made to compel the elevators to pay for all back dockage 
on the basis of No. 1, "mill oats " at 11.20 per hundredweight. The elevator managers 
object to this plan because much of the dockage, they say, was inferior to No. 1, and 
that it would therefore be an injustice to compel them to pay maximiun prices. The 
grain autliorities reply that inasmuch as there is no way of knowing what the character 
of dockage was, the State must insist upon the maximum. The controversy over this 
point has not been closed as far as known. 

During the investigation in the Red River district particular pains were taken to 
ascertain if the North Dakota elevators, which were accessible to Minnesota grain 
growers, attracted any more patrons from the Minnesota side by reason of the enforce- 
ment of the North Dakota valuable dockage law than they had in former years. The 
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answer was that there had been no gain in customers on the part of the elevators on 
the North Dakota side nor any loss on the Minnesota side. 

Many North Dakota grain buyers are of the opinion that farmers should clean their 
grain on the farm and that the so-called vaiuaDle-dockage law is an encouragement 
to *' dirty" farming. Others held that the law should not be mandatory as it was 
impossible at times to clean all grain because of limitod storage capacity. Others 
again complained that extra work and bookkeeping was entailed witnout any corre- 
sponding benefit. Some are of the opinion that in normal years the farmers will get 
nothing. This opinion also prevails among many elevator managers in Minnesota. 
Some North Dakota buyers contend that the law is somewhat inconsistent unless 
Minnesota enacts a similar measure, as most of their grain goes to Minnesota anyway. 

Generally speaking, Minnesota grain buyers aiffue against a valuable-dockage law, 
contending that docsage now is being adequately compensated for through various 
0(»npetitive practices smd that there is no occasion for additional laws. 

After reviewing the information obtained from our own investigation and the reporte 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture it appears that the problem of determining 
the value of dockage is a very difficult one to solve in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned. The lack of unifonnity in buying practices simply emphasizes this propo- 
sition. The failure of the Federal Department of Agriculture to come to the relief 
of the farmers in this respect doubtless indicates that Hie subject is a complex one. 

It has been stated that the only way by which the value of dockage may be ascer- 
tained is to grind it into feed and then make a proper test or analysis of its value for 
feeding purposes. Such a plan may prove to be the correct solution. Minnesota is 
now building an experimental flour and feed mill, and when it is completed there 
will be ample means of determining the feeding value of various grades and of dockage. 

This commission trusts that its report on the dockage question may supply tiie 
information necessary to guide your honorable body in formulating legislation relative 
to this question, in tne event that any legislative action should be deemed advisable. 
This commission is, of course, ready to cooperate with your honorable body or ite 
representatives in any manner that may be required. 

llespectfully submitted. 

Minnesota Bailroad and Wabehouse Commission, 
By O. P. B. Jaoobson. 

St. Paul, December iOj 19t0, 

Mr. Sanderson. Mr. Chairman, I presented yesterday charts 
i^owing the milling and baking data on wheat ^aded No. 5, on 
account of kingheaos, and on the same wheat with klngheads removed, 
and gradmg No. 1 dark northern spring. I fear uiere were some 
imstcu^es made in the chart on yesterday and with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer these I now have in my hand for 
printing in the record. 

The Chaibman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The chart referred to ia priated in full, as follows :) 
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The Chairman. Who is next ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Thomas Sanderson. 

STATEMENT OF MB. THOMAS SAKDEBSOIT, NORTH DAKOTA 
EXPERIMENTAL MILL. NORTH DAKOTA EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION. 

f 

The Chairman. Kindly give your name, Mr. Sanderson, and state 
whom you represent. 

Mr. Sanderson. Thomas Sanderson; I am in charge of the North 
Dakota Experimental Mill at the North Dakota Experiment Station. 

The Chairman. Maintained by the State ? 

Mr. Sanderson. This is the experiment station. 

Mr. Sinclair. It is an agricultural college maintained by the 
United States Government ? 

Mr. ^EifcNDERSON. Yes. I have here a number of samples of bread. 
I am not prepared to show you bread from all the samples that Mr, 
McGovem showed you, for the simple reason that in oraer to get our 
bread scored we had to cut the loaf in two, as it is cut here. I have 
a number of loaves of bread here which I will show you, they having 
been cut in two, and then I will explain what they were made from 
in connection with a chart, and you can see the figures on this chart 
and follow my explanation in that way. Of course, that bread being 
cut, as you can see, it has started to mould, and therefore it will not 
make as good a showing as if it were fresh. 

This sami)le loaf of bread which I now show you is from 12 samples 
of wheat mixed together and ground in one sample. These figures 
that you see here are the milling and baking report. 

Now, this wheat, when mixed together, weighed 57.1 pounds to the 
measured bushel. After cleaning, ready to go to the mill, it weighed 
60 pounds. The dockage on this was 1 per cent, and we cleaned out 
1.89 pounds of screenings. Some of that may have been wheat, but 
not very much. It produced 66.1 pounds of flour per 100 pounds of 
wheat. And 35 pounds of mill feed; had 2 pounds of gam. This 
gain in milling is due to water being added to the wheat to toughen 
the bran so it will notpulverize. The commercial mills all go through 
that same process. Tne flour required 52.4 per cent of water to make 
the dough of the proper consistency to make a loaf of bread. 

Now, the volume of the loaf: The cubical content is 2,350 cubic 
centimeters; the color score is 91; the texture score is 89. 

Now, these factors are all given a definite value. The way we 
arrive at the value of the flour produced is, we take the per cent of 
the water absorbed and give that a definite value. Each unit in that 
factor has a definite value. Each 100 cubic centimeters in volume 
also has a definite unit value, and each point in color has a definite 
value, and each point in texture has a d!efinite value. We take the 
wholesale value of the flour as sold on the market by the commercial 
mills as a basis for the value of the 100 pounds of flour, and in these 
four days that we covered in this test tne wholesale price of patent 
flour — the standard patent flour on the Minneapolis market — would 
be $4.87 a hundred. 

This figure on the chart represents the value of 100 pounds of 
that flour. 

The Chairman. That would be $4.72 ? 
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Mr. Sanderson. $4.72 per hundred. Now this wheat had all of 
the foreign material in it that was contained in the samples that 
Mr. McGovern showed you, and I cleaned out what I could on my 
cleaning machinery, which is not as efficient as the ordinary com- 
mercial mill. Therefore there was some so-called foreign material 
in this wheat when I milled it, and it produced flour, based on the 
value of the wholesale price of flour, worth $4.72 per 100 pounds. 
The per bushel value of the total mill products, that is, including 
the 66.1 pounds of flour and 35 pounds of feed, was $2.07. The 
market value of the bushel of wheat of the grade No. 5 dark northern 
for the four days was $1.25. The difference between the value of 
the mill products and the bushel of wheat is 82 cents. 

The Chairman. You. mean to say there is a profit of 82 cents a 
bushel ? 

Mr. Sanderson. There is a gain of 82 cents a bushel between the 
cost of the bushel of wheat and the value of the mill products from 
a bushel of wheat. 

The Chairman. In grinding it ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Between the price paid for the wheat and the 
value of the mill products at wholesale price. 

The Chairman. At the same market ? 

Mr. Sanderson. At the same market. 

The Chairman. Where ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Minneapolis. 

Now, this loaf of bread which I show vou I will admit does not 
show up good, but had I cut some of these others they might have 
gone just as bad as this loaf did. I would not say they would, or I 
would not sav they would not, because the condition of the air 
surrounding that might easily have been such that it would have 
had some of the mold spores in it, and they would have molded just 
as bad as this. 

The Chairman. How many pounds of flour of that kind can be 
made of No. 1 wheat per busnel ? 

Mr. Sanderson. That depends on the wheat entirely, Mr. Haugen. 
We find quite a variation m what we can make of this wheat per 
bushel, and the only way we can work on this wheat value proposi- 
tion is to consider averages. 

The Chairman. Well, from some investigations that were car- 
ried on, it is my recollection that 4.6 bushels of wheat would on the 
average make a barrel of flour. 

Mr. Sanderson. I can tell you how many pounds of wheat would 
be required to make a barrel of flour. 

The Chairman. Are you going to give the average ? 

Mr. Sanderson. No, I will tell vou the number of potmds of 
wheat required to make a barrel oi flour at any quantity of flour 
that the wheat may produce. 

The Chairman. You mean of any grade, of these particular 
grades ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes, according to what it would actually pro- 
duce. 

The Chairman. Well, 25 cents a bushel is considered a good profit 
on flour, isn't it ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Well, during the war, when the Government took 
control of the milling industry, the millers were called in consultation 
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and told the committee that they had manufactured flour at 75 cents 
a barrel. Some of them admitted as low as 69 cents a barrel, covering 
an entire yearns work. 

The Chairman. Do you mean prewar ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Before the war they were making profits ? 

Mr. Sanderson.. They made a barrel of flour at a cost for manu- 
facture of 69 cents per barrel, as stated. 

The Chairman, Well, the Federal Trade Commission, I believe, 
reported that the average of profit was about 13 cents. 

Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Sanderson is giving you the cost, Mr. Chairman; 
69 cents a barrel is the cost of manufacturing a barrel of flour. That 
is right, is it not, Mr. Sanderson ? 

^fr. Sanderson. Yes; 69 cents was the lowest cost of manufacture 
quoted by the commercial millers in my hearing. 

The Chairman. That would be how much ? 

Mr. Sanderson. The figure I just gave was 69 cents. Some of 
them gave that figure covering an entire year's work. Some said 
75 cents a barrel, and one admitted 69 cents a barrel. 

The Chairman. Well, what is your estimate ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Well, I will tell you, Mr. Haugen, it depends 
entirely on location. There is a wide difference in the cost oi pro- 
duction of a barrel of flour. 

The Chairman. Take, for instance, where they have water power. 
What is the cost there ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Well, before the war I would say that 75 cents a 
barrel would cover it. 

The Chairman. Before and including the war ? 
- Mr. Sanderson. I would say that 75 cents a barrel would cover the 
cost of production of a barrel of flour before the war. 

The Chairman. Seventy-five cents a barrel before the war ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes; 75 cents. 

The Chairman. That is prewar ? 

Ml'. Sanderson. Prewar; yes. 

The Chairman. It seems much higher than any figures I have 
ever had. 

Mr. Sanderson. Well, the Federal Trade Commission has made a 
thorough investigation of this and give those figures. 

The Chairman. You are speaking of the cost ? 

Mr. Sanderson. I am speaking of the cost; yes, sir; absolutely. I 
am not saying anything about the items of cost, however. 

The Chairman. You estimate the cost of manufacture at 75 cents 
a barrel ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes, Mr. Haugen; 75 cents a barrel. That would 
be all right for mills down to probably 125 barrels, before the war. 

The Chairman. Does that include the container? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes; before the war. 

The Chairman. What do you estimate their profit then, Mr. 
Sanderson ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Do you mean per barrel ? 

The Chairman. Yes. In carload lots, in large shipments ? 

Mr. Sanderson. I have heard the statements of the managers of 
many of the large mills, and they say they would be tickled to death 
to have 10 cents a barrel profit. They would be tickled to death to 
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have that profit of 10 cents a barrel, and they claimed that they were 
not getting that. 

The Chairman. Have you anv knowledge of their exact profits ? 

Mr. Sanderson. I have not, because that is a debatable question^ 
and it is a question that puzzles us to set at, unless it is an individual 
miller, where the manager and miUer might be so closely con- 
nected 

The Chairman. Well, now, the average number of bushels required 
to make a barrel of flour, roughly estimated, would be what ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Of this particular wheat right here that I have 
shown you, Mr. Haugen, that would require 297 pounds to make a 
barrel of flour. That is 4 bushels and 57 pounds. 

The Chairman. Say that is 4.6. Wheat at a dollar a bushel would 
make that $4.60. 

Mr. Sanderson. That would be 5 bushels of wheat, practically, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. And 75 cents as the cost, that would make for the 
barrel $3.75. 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes. 

The Chairman. And a profit added of 10 cents would make $3.85. 

Mr. Sanderson. Well, their profit has to come out of that figure, 
you understand. This is just the value of the mill product, ana the 
market value of the wheat. We actually produced those products 
from this lot of wheat. 

The Chairman. I would like to have you put in the record the 
number of pounds reauired to make a barrel oi flour, and how many 
loaves of bread could be made out of a barrel of flour. The size of the 
bread, what is the weight ? Eight ounces or 12 ounces or 16 ounces 
or what ? 

Mr. Sanderson. To make a pound loaf I think on the average it 
would be fairly safe to say that three-quarters of a pound of flour 
would be required to make a pound of bread. 

The Chairman. You add 25 per cent moisture ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes. Three-quarters of a pound of flour for the 
pound of bread. We use 340 grams of flour, and we add to that the 
amount of water required to make a dough of proper consistency. 
That is determined by the feel of the dough in the hand, and we add 
water until the dough is of the proper consistency to handle, and the 
amount of water is noted on the record. 

The Chairman. Seventy-five pounds of flour would make 100 
pounds of bread ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes; it ought to, and a little bit more than that, 
if it was as good as this. On the average, I would say that three- 
fourths of a pound of flour would be the amoimt used in a loaf of 
bread. 

Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Sanderson, I notice that in the weight of your 
100 pounds there of wheat that you groimd the product exceeds the 
100 pounds that you get out. 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes. 

Mr. Sinclair. You say that is due to added water? 

Mr. Sanderson. Added water. 

Mr. Sinclair. Could you tell what percentage of moisture was in 
the original wheat before it was ground ? 
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Mr. Sandebson. I have the record of that at home. I doubt if I 
have it here. It would be somewhere between 10 and 11 per cent. 
And when we milled it it contained 15 per cent. 

Mr. Sinclair. Then it would not be near what the Federal stand- 
ards require for grade No. 1; it would not be in excess, at least, of 
13i or 14 per cent of moisture ? 

Mr. Sandebson. No, sir; it would be below that. 

Mr, Sinclair. It would be below that ? 

Mr. Sandebson. Yes. 

Mr. SiNCLAiB. Well, is that a fair average in the usual course of 
milling to get, say, 1 or 2 pounds more of the mill feed and flour out 
of 100 pounds than you have to start with? 

Mr. Sandebson. That would be a varying quantity, as^much the 
same as the per cent of flour that you would get is a varying quantity. 

Mr. SiNCLAiB. It would vary ? 

Mr. Sandebson. It would vary. Sometimes we have a loss. Some 
years we have a loss in almost every sample handled. 

Mr. Sinclair. In other words, there would be less than 100 poimds 
out of 100 pounds of wheat ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes; and then these mill products are less than 
100 pounds. 

Mr. Sinclair. What I want to get at is this: In milling of wheat 
about 15 per cent of moisture is brought out? 

Mr. Sanderson. About 15 per cent of moisture. Some mills have 
higher than that. 

Mr. Sinclair. Some are higher than that ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes. 

Now, I have here another loaf of bread. This loaf of bread was 
made from this same wheat after the foreign material had been 
picked out by hand. There was not any foreign material m this. 
And it then graded No. 1 dark northern, weight 58.7 pounds per 
bushel, and 60.5 pounds after cleaning. We cleaned out 1.1 pounds 
of material. It gave us 69.3 pounds of flour, 29.8 of feed, and a gain 
of 0.1 of 1 pound. It had tne same absorption as it had with the 
foreign material in it. Measured 2,400 cubic centimeters, or 60 cubic 
centimeters more than the other loaf. And I might say in passing 
here that that is within the experimental error, 92.5 points in color, 
and 92.5 in texture. And it gave 100 pounds of flour worth $4,78, or 
6 cents more than the wheat with the foreign naaterial in it. The 
bushel value of the mill product is worth $2.16, or 9 cents more than 
the other bushel. The difference between the value of the mill 
product and the higher price of the No. 1 dark northern is 39 cents. 

Now then some of you gentlemen mav think that the mouldy 
condition of these two. breads is attributable somewhat to the fDreign 
material that was in this wheat, and I will allow that. I will say 
that there might be some chance for moulds to grow in this flour, 
more so than in the other. There might be a possibility. The 
scientists can tell you more about that than I can. I am not a 
scientist. 

The Chairman. Well, I take it it would depend on the character 
of the foreign matter, would it not ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Certainly. 

57095— 21— PTl 5 ;i 
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This loaf that I hold in my hand is represented in this line on the 
chart. It graded No. 4 dark northern, 58.1 pounds to the hushel, 
59.5 clean, had 4 per cent of dockage. That cleaned out 6.65 pounds 
screenings, 67^ pounds of flour, 31 pounds of feed, 1.1 pounds of 
gain in milling. 

It is rather unfortunate that we have all gains in this, because that 
is not always the rule. I don't know why that is so in these lots. 

Mr. Sinclair. Some years the bran takes more moisture than 
others. 

Mr. Sanderson. Even this year we have had a number of smaples 
that showed a loss. We have had such samples in this year's crop, 
and we have had a lot of samples that showed a gain, just as these. 
And I say that is a varying quantity just the same as your other mill 
products. 

This had an absorption of 52.4 per cent; 2,550 cubic centimeters 
and 93 in color, 95 in texture, and gave 100 pounds of flour, worth 
$4.86, just 1 cent below standard patent. Mill products worth 
$2.15. The bushel of wheat was worth $1.38, and the difference is 
77 cents. 

Now this will give you some idea of die color represented in 93. 
[Exhibiting loaf.] Here is the color represented in 96. [Exhibiting 
another loaf.] There is 3 points difference in the product between 
those two. This loaf is made from a standard patent flour made in 
one of our local mills in North Dakota, which we use as a check loaf. 

Mr. Sinclair. The one you are spealdng of, which sample of 
wheat does that represent ? 

Mr. Sanderson. That represents No. 9 in that group of samples 
that Mr. McGovem showed. 

The Chairman. What grade ? 

Mr. Sanderson. No. 4 dark northern, graded down on account of 
foreign material. 

Mr. Sinclair. This is the sample which Mr. McGovem presented, 
full of cockle. 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes; this is from sample No. 9 shown you by 
Mr. McGovem. 

Mr. Sinclair. Now you are holding up the other sample of bread 
in comparison with this. 

Mt. Sanderson. I have got this only in this particular loaf where 
the foreign material was picked out. These samples represent just 
what you have in your hand there now, but cleaned on our cleaning 
machine. 

Mr. Sinclair. The one you were comparing it with was one that 
had all the inseparable materials cleaned out? 

Mr.'aSANDERSON. Yes; the one I was comparing it with was one that 
had all the inseparable foreign materials cleaned out. 

The loaf I now hold in my hand is represented in this line on the 
chart; and represents sample No. 9 Mr. McGov^n diowed you; 
graded No. 3 dark northern spring, 57 pounds test weight, 58 after 
cleaning. Had 5 per cent of dockage. That cleaned out 5.72 pounds 
per 100 poimds. It gave 68.4 pounds of flour, 32.6 pounds of feed, 
and had 1.1 pounds gain. It had an absorption of 52.6,. 2,330 cubic 
centimeter's volume, 91 color, 94 in texture. It gave 100 poimds of 
flour worth $4.79. Value of the mill produ^^ta^ $2.16. The market 
value of the wheat was $1.51, and a difference of 65 cents. 
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Mr. Sinclair. I notice you say difference there. In each case that 
difference means profit, does it not ? 

Mr. Sandeeson. That difference means the difference between the 
market value of the wheat and the price that these mill products 
would bring sold on the market in the same four days in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Sinclair. That would indicate that they would sell for a profit 
if sold on the market after Tnilling ? 

Mr. Sanderson. There is that much per bushel of difference 
between the price paid for the wheat and the value of the finished 
mill product. 

On this chart the screenings are valued at $6 a ton. The bran and 
shorts or mixed feed at $19 a ton, and the flour at the value shown on 
the chart for each individual sample. 

Now here are four samples of wheat that were graded down on 
account of light test weight per bushel. And while I am on this 
subject, if you will bear with me I would hke to show you just what 
some of this light weight wheat will do. 

We have been disputed somewhat, not publicly but privately, an 
the records that we have shown at the iforth Dakota Experiment 
Station. There is no authority that has come out and given us any- 
thing to disprove what we have shown in any publication that we 
have made, but they do come out once in a while and say that the 
records from the North Dakota Experiment Station can not be 
depended upon, and can not be duplicated in the commercial milL 
I wish to say here that the commercial mill that can not duplicate tbe 
work that we do with our little mill at the experimental station ought 
to be ashamed of itself^ and they ought not to call themselves com- 
mercial millers. 

Now I have run both kinds of mill. I have run a commerciaJ 
mill for 20 years before I went to the experiment station. I have 
been at the experiment station since the work started. My ideas of 
the grades of wheat grew on me before I went into the experimental 
mill, the same as they crew on all the rest of the millers, and I had 
my idea as to what wheat was worth, and I think that my record 
as a commercial miller will bear me out in this, that when I ran a 
commercial mill I kept my flour from tiiat commercial mill, where 
I had authority to do so, running as even as any of the surrounding 
mills. I never had any trouble competing with any competitor. 
I have taken the flour off of the market, mat was selling in com- 
petition with our own flour, where the consumer was paying as 
much as 50 cents per 100 pounds more for that flour, and some- 
times got as good or better baking reports from the homemade 
flour than the outside flour would bring. That is a condition that 
the miller has to meet everywhere. The outside mill seems to have 
the advantage, and that is largely so in everv place that I have 
ever run a mill, and especially so in North Dakota. 

Now, then, these four wheats as shown on this chart were graded 
down on account of test weight per bushel. This wheat is No. 3 
dark northern, weight 55 pounds, 56 pounds after cleaning. Had 
5 per cent of dockage. We cleaned out 11 ^ pounds of screenings. 
The clean wheat remainia^ gave 63 pounds of flour, 31.4 pounds of 
feed, and had a gain of nme-tenths of 1 poimd in milling. Had an 
absorption of 52.6. The loaf volume is 2,605, the color is 95, the 
texture is 99. The value of 100 pounds of flour was $4.96. The 
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bushel value was $2.07. The market value of that wheat was $1.51^ 
and the difference 56 cents. 

Mr. Sinclair. I notice. Mr. Sanderson, that the volume there is 
higher than in the other test, the higher test wheats that you have 
shown us. 

Mr. Sanderson. There you have a comparison of color and 
volume. 

Mr. Sinclair. Well, explain what is meant by volume. Tell us 
just what you mean there. 

Mr. Sanderson. The whole cubical content of that loaf. We put 
the loaf into a box of known cubical content and pour flaxseed 
aroimd the loaf until the box is full. Then we measure the flaxseed 
that would be required to fill the box with the loaf. Then subtract 
the amount of flaxseed that is put in in order to fill up the cubical 
content of the box with the loaf in it, and you have the cubical 
content of the loaf. 

Mr. Sinclair. You mean that it has more rising power? That 
there is more rising power in the flour ? 

Mr. Sanderson. les. 

The Chairman. I suppose the yeast would give it the rising power. 

Mr. Sanderson. We use the same amount of yeast, the same 
amount of ingredients in the loaf, measured to a cubic centimeter 
or less; to a gram or a tenth of a gram. 

Mr. Sinclair. The low test wheat then seems to have more 
volume than the high test ? 

I^. Sanderson. Well, that is what we have found right along, 
ever since we have been working with wheat at the North Dakota 
Experiment Station. Tlie highest and best loaf of bread — that is, 
in volume — ^we find in wheat of 54 to 57 pounds. 

Mr. Sinclair. Is that because it contains more gluten and less 
starch, or the reverse i 

Mr. Sanderson. The quantity of gluten does not always indicate 
the volume of the loaf. The amoimt of gluten on the average 
indicates that quantity has something to do with it, but we have 
had verv high gluten content wheat that made a loaf of bread no 
hiffher than that [indicating about two-thirds of the height of the loaf 
exhibited]. Less than 2,000 cubic centimeters. 

Now this is No. 4 dark northern as represented on the chart; 54.4 
pounds test weighs 56.5 pounds after cleaning. Four per cent of 
dockage. Cleaned out 6.23 ^ave 69.7 pounds of flour, 29.5 pounds 
of feed, and 0.4 pounds gain in milling. Had an absorption of 56.2 
percent. 

Now, you see that that flour is very much higher in absorption 
than the other, and of course that adds to the value of the 100 pounds 
of flour. This is also high in volimie; 2,805 cubic centimeters, 94 
in color, 98 in texture. And it gives 100 pounds of flour worth $5 
per 100 pounds. A bushel value of mill products of $2.11. The 
wheat was worth $1.38, and a difference of $0.73. 

The Chairman. That is the difference between $2.11 and $1.58, 
is it, the milling value, or the market value ? 

Mr, Sanderson. The value of the mill product is $2.11. The 
market value of the wheat was $1.38. 

The Chairman. And the $1.38 and the $0.73 makes up the $2.11; 
is that it, Mr. Sanderson ? 
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Mr. Sanderson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Very well. You spoke of market value. Where 1 
Market value at the home market ? 

Mr. SandeIrson. At Minneapolis. 

The Chairman, Minneapolis ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes; and these wholesale prices of mill feed 
and flour are also quoted in Minneapolis, and taken from the North- 
western Miller. 

The Chairman. The $0.73 less the cost of manufacture, would 
represent the profit, would it ? . 

Mr. Sanderson. Would be the profit; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Ijet us figure that out. You say 't5 cents, there 
would be 73 cents profit ? 

Mr. Sullivan. About four times that. 

Mr. Sinclair. That is only a bushel, you see. 

The Chairman. Well, it would be that much on a bushel; 73 cents 
profit on a bushel. 

Mr. Sullivan. No; you are taking 75 cents; you ought to take 
one-quarter of 75 cents. 

. Mr. wSanderson. Four bushels and two-thirds of this wheat Was 
required to make a barrel of that flour. And showing a gain of $0.73" 
a bushel. 

The Chairman. Figure it out. 

Mr. Sinclair. Do you say four and three-quarters bushels ? 

Mr. Sanderson. No; four and two thirds Dushels, and $0.73 per 
bushel. I don't think 75 cents per barrel is enough for the cost of 
manufacture at the present time. 

Mr. Sinclair. That would giv^e a profit of $3.40 on a barrel. 

The Chairman. On a barrel of flour? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

The Chacrman. That does not seem possible. 

Mr. Sanderson. Well, that is what it figures out. 

Now, Mr. Haugen, this is exceptionally good, but I just brought 
these four loaves along to show you the possibility oi low-weight 
wheat, and in 1916 we had. a lot of low test weight wheat, and we 
found the maximum value, the maximum color score in what went 
on the Minneapolis market from our local elevator graded ''C feed 
wheat. 

The Chairman. You say 4 per cent dockage, and you cleaned out 
5.23. You cleaned out more than you took out. 

Mr. Sanderson. We cleaned out 1.23 pounds more than the in- 
spector showed. Now then, of course, this is light-weight wheat. 

The Chairman. What inspector ? 

Mr. Sanderson. The North Dakota State inspector. 

The Chairman. How does your State inspection compare with the 
Minnesota inspection, or the Federal inspection ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Well, I think they compare very favorably. 
They have been checking against each other and they are tryin^: to 
run just as near together as possible, and I think they are succeeding 
fairly well. I think they are succeeding just as well as your Federal 
supervisors. 

The Chairman. The rules of North Dakota and Minnesota are the 
same. 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. Well, they are really inspected under Federal 
inroeotion ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes. 

Mr. Sullivan. They are all under Fedreral inspection. 

The Chairman. I wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. Sinclair. You say those are usual grp,des. We get many of 
those grad^ every year ? ^ ^ 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes. 
. Mr. McGovERN. Didn't one of those samples come from Lowman ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern. We did not select samples, though. They were 
samples that we took out of the elevator. 

Mr. Sanderson. They were samples that came right out of an 
elevator; yes. 

Mr. McuovERN. Wheat that had come in. 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes. 

Mr. Sinclair. We really are liable to get samples of that kind 
almost any year, are we not ? 

Mr. Sanderson. The commercial miller can make his milling and 
baking test the same as I made this, and he can pretty nearly tell, 
after he has made a few, where he has to go for his wheat of the factor 
of quality that he wants. 

The Chairman. Are you grinding on a large scale ? Do you buy 
in carload lots ? 

Mr. Sanderson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Just samples ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Just samples. All of these loaves of bread were 
made from fU)ur taken from 1,500 grams of clean wheat. One thou- 
sand five himdred grams of clean wheat is about 3 pounds. 

The Chairman. You take the sample from the car before it is 
shipped ? 

Mr. Sanderson. We do; yes. 

The Chairman. Yes. And you grind it into flour? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes. 

The Chairman. And then you have the reports on the inspection ? 

Mr. Sanderson. The inspector grades it; the sample then is handed 
into the mill. 

The Chairman. You say the inspector. You mean to say the 
inspector where it was shipped, or at the terminal market ? 

MT, Sanderson. These samples came through our inspection 
department to me. These were sent in for a grading, and they were 
^aded. 

The Chairman. They were sent in for grading from where ? 

Mr. Sanderson. From the farmers, coming to the elevator. 

The Chairman. Where were they sent in for inspection and grad- 
ing — to Minneapolis or to Fargo or where ? 

Mr. Sanderson. To the North Dakota inspection department. 

Mr. Sinclair. For State inspection at North Dakota. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Sanderson, I would like to get a little infor- 
mation about some of your figures. The cleaning that you did, did 
you take out any foreign material ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Some. 

The Chairman. And you took it out with common machinery? 

Mr. Sanderson. Very common machinery ? 
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The Chairman. And most commercial mills have- 



Mr. Sanderson (interposing). I would not midertake to run a 
commercial miU with the li^ht equipment that I have. I will tell 
jou what I have got, gentlemen. I have an £merson wild oats 
separator, and I can run the wheat over that as many times as I 

E lease. Of course, it is not necessary to run wheat over an Emerson 
icker more than twice, I don't think. You might possibly take a 
little something the third, fourth, or fifth time; but twice, you usu- 
ally take out aD that the Emerson kicker is capable of getting out. 

Then I have a scourer that is a duplicate of the scourer used in the 
ordinary commercial mill, which consists of a shaft running through 
with beaters attached to the shaft. A perforated case surrounds 
those beaters. The wheat drops into that cylinder, the beaters throw 
it violently against the case and scour off any forei^ material that 
might be sticking to the grain, and when the wheat is passing out of 
the machine it is subjected to an air current which is under control of 
the operator, and he can make that air current strong enough to lift 
out a grain of wheat. On some of those scourers you can lift out 
whole wheat grains that would compose a bushel of 60 poimds test 
weight. Very few of them have that strong a draft because they are 
followed by a dust collector which impedes the strength of the air 
current; but that air current is under the operator's control, and he 
can use a current strong enough to lift out anything lighter than a 
kernel of wheat that was in the wheat or that was scoured off the- 
wheat. On a wheat like this he can not use a very strong air current, 
because many of the kernels in light-test wheat are very light, and he 
will lift them out. They have some floiir in them, and, of course, we 
aim to clean this wheat and save as much wheat at least as the ordi- 
nary conmiercial miller would do. I have used the same judgment 
in cleaning wheat in the experimental niill as I used in a commercial 
mill where I had to account for everything that came in. 

Mr. Sinclair. You do not use ordinary separators. 

Mr. Sanderson. I have not a separator except an Emerson kicker. 

Mr. Sinclair. Then, any average commercial mill has all of the 
machinery you have in a cleaning mill plus more special machinery ? 

Mr. Sanderson. No; the commercial miller — ^I don't know of any 
of them that use the Emerson kicker or oats separator. 

Mr. Sinclair. They must use as good machinery. 

Mr. Sanderson. The small seeds are screened out and the large 
seeds are retained. 

Mr. Sinclair. Those machines will separate dockings and screen- 
ings much faster than an Emerson kicker ? 

Air. Sanderson. Yes; and they are much easier on themselves. 
An Emerson kicker would probably have to be renewed in a conmier- 
cial mill more frequently than some other types of cleaning n^achines. 

Now, this is the last loaf, and if you want me to go over this record 
I will do so. I do not hardly think it is necessary. 

The Chairman. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Sanderson. I say, is it necessary for me to go over the record 
with this last loaf ? 

The Chairman. No; I think probably you have covered it very 
well. Have you an extra copy of the table like that. 

Mr. Sanderson. We can furnish you a table like that. 
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Mr. Sullivan. Is that all, Mr. Sanderson t You have got samples of 
flour there. 

Mr. Sanderson. Well, the flour, unless it is experienced people 
looking at it, would not mean anything. If there are any questions 
I will answer them as far as I can. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, I notice there is a representative of 
the Bureau of Markets here. A good many statements have been 
made here that may be challenged later and if any questions are to 
be asked of Mr. Sanderson, we would be very glad to have them ask 
them now. 

The Chairman. Yes. Anybody is at liberty to ask any questions 
they desire. 

Mr. Sullivan. If there are no questions, that is all, Mr. Sanderson. 
On the question of the separable character of this foreign material 
I did not know but what there might be some questions. 

The Chairman. There is a gentleman here that has that in charge. 

Mr. Sinclair. I have just two questions I would like to ask. Mr. 
Sanderson, it is shown there in your statement that in the process of 
milling there is a considerable profit in each bushel. Now, I want the 
committee to remember, as well as Mr. Sanderson, that ordinary 
elevators in buying this wheat and grading it, as shown by Mr. 
McGovem's testimony, that there is a profit running from 10 to 47 
cents per bushel in buying the wheat, or grading of it, in addition to 
the profit that Mr. Sanderson shows by the process of milling. That 
is true, is it not. 

Mr. Sanderson. That is true. 

Mr. Bendixen. That is, you base the profit of the flour on the actual 
market value of the wheat ? 

Mr. Sanderson. I would not go on record as saying that is profit. 
I say the difference between the value of the wheat bought on the 
market and the value of the mill products from that same wheat sold 
on the same market. 

Mr. Bendixen. Exactly; but the price that is set down on your 
wheat is the actual market value of the wheat. 

Mr. Sanderson. That is the actual value of the sales by cars sold 
on the Minneapolis market and reported in the market record for the 
^our days, June 15, 16; 17, 18, 1921. 

Mr. Bendixen. Then, in addition to that profit the miller makes, 
there was a fixed profit, according to Mr. McGovem's figures, made 
on the wheat by somebody. 

Mr. Sanderson. By somebody. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, to put that in another way, Mr. 
Sanderson's testimony relates to the market value of the wheat at 
Minneapolis as distinguished from the sale price to the farmer at the 
primary market — the price he gets — so that the middlemen between 
the farmer and the miller have their profit yet to be considered aside 
from that. 

The Chairman. Now, then, as a miller, if you were in the business 
for making money, you would advise unaer the second column, 
''Dark northern,'' the profit there is $1.15, and the other is only 51* 
the one at the bottom, what is that ? 

Mr. Sullivan. $4.61. 

The Chairman. Sixty-one ? 
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Mr. Sanderson. I would have to know, Mr. Haugen, what kmd 
of bread that particular wheat would mak« before I would want 
to say. 

The Chairman. If you had made the bread, you would know what 
kind of bread it woula make. 

Mr. Sanderson. After I had made the milling test I would not be 
afraid to say. 

The Chairman. There would be more profit in that ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Absolutely; if I comd buy it on the Federal 
standard or any other standard, perhaps I would have more profit 
in that kind of wheat. 

The Chairman. Do you mean the Federal standard should be 
changed ? 

Mr. Sanderson. I do. 

The Chairman. What do you suggest ? 

Mr. Sanderson. I suggest a shortening of the number of grades. 
If we go back into the market records before the Federal standards 
were adopted, I do not think you would have any trouble in proving 
that the Federal standards have increased the difference between 
the high-grade wheat and the low-grade wheat without adding what 
is called a premium on the high-grade wheat. Now, then, a miller 
has the same chance to buy wheat and pay a premium for it if we 
put the lower test wheat per bushel at 57 pounds that he has if we 
put it at 58 or 60. The object in putting it at 57 pounds is that it 
will measure our Wheat some years so close that we will have very 
little of No. 1 wheat, but we are satisfied to put it at 57 pounds, 
because we believe that at 57 pounds we have really a better wheat 
in the majority of cases, I will say, than we will have if it were 61 
pounds, as a bread-making wheat. 

Mr. Sinclair. That is one thing, you would shorten the grades ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Shorten the grades and reduce the number of 
grades, because the number of grades make it so that the Federal 
standards are absolutely impossible of application at the country 
elevator. We have a chart here that will snow that. 

Mr. Sinclair. What other remedy would you suggest ? 

Mr. Sanderson. I would suggest to reduce the subclasses to two. 
I am allowing two because I believe that it is no more than right that 
we should do that, for in a good many years it is an advantage to 
the miller if he could have the wheat separated in those two sub- 
classes, because in the northern subclass he can naturally look there 
for good color; in the dark northern subclass, if it takes in all the 
dark northern grades of wheat, he can naturally expect volume, 
two factors that are taken note of by both the fiousewife and the 
baker. 

The Chairman. How many subclasses are there ? 

Mr. Sanderson. At the present time there are six in the two types 
of wheat. 

The Chairman. You would reduce that to two ? 

Mr. Sanderson. To two in each class, red spring two and durum 
two. 

The Chairman. And how many subclasses ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Four. 

The Chairman. You have six and you would reduce that to four 
subclasses ? 
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Mr. Sandbrsox. I would reduce that to four subclasses. 

The Chairman. And the grades you would reduce in number to 
how many ? 

Mr. Sanderson. From five at the present time to four in each 
subclass. 

The Chairman. In each subclass ? 

Mr. Sanderson. In each subclass. 

Mr. Sinclair. What would you «ay as to dockage ? 

Mr. Sanderson. I have always contended, and contended be- 
fore the Bureau of Markets whenever I had a chance, that all for- 
•eim material other than wheat should be classed as dockage. 

The Chairman. Wheat should not be graded down on account 
of having foreign material in it ? 

Mr. Sanderson. To grade wheat down on account of having 
foreign material in it is wrong in my opinion. 

The Chairman. What have you to say about moisture ? 

Mr. Sanderson. The moisture contents of wheat, I think if the 
Bureau of Markets had not gone into it and made a specific state- 
ment there that we could have gotten along lust as well as we did 
l)efore Federal standards were adopted. We nad a kind of general 
statement that dark wheat would grade tough, and so on. In my 
judgment if a man is put in an elevator to grade wheat and can not 
tell whether wheat is too tough by putting nis hand in it, that man 
is too inexperienced to buy wheat. We were told in the hearing 
l)efore the Secretary of Agriculture that the trouble with North 
Dakota was that we did not have a man in North Dakota who was 
■capable of buying wheat. That man was Mr. Shanahan that made 
that remark, and by the way he had charge of the office of grain 
standardization when it was created. 

Now, with all due respect to Mr. Shanahan — I can sav this, that 
he is a fine man — ^his experience has been gained at the terminal 
elevator and he has got his viewpoint entirelj from the graki trade 's 
side of this question and he is without experience rubbing up against 
the actual conditions that we have existing in North Dakota; and 
I say also that the millers in this country are standing in their own 
light if th,ey want to continue to have red spring wheat to mill. 
If they insist on reducing the price that they are wilHng to pay for 
wheat based on its actual milling value so that they are putting the 
farmer in a position where he can not afford to raise the wheat at 
the price they are wUling to pay — regardless of who sets those 
prices — I say that the miuer at Minneapolis ought to be just as 
vitally interested in the price that we can secure to our farmers, as 
long as we are not asking more than the wheat is actually worth, 
as we are. They are standiag in their own light if they are not 
willing to come across and do that very thing. 

The Chairman. Who is benefiting by this system of inspection ? 

Mr. Sanderson. By the Federal inspection ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Ml*. Sanderson. The grain trade and the miller that has the 
privilege of going into the markets like Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
or Omaha, or any of the big markets and buy his wheat very largely 
on sample. 

The Chairman. You mean by the miller the man who goes around 
to buy the wheat on the sample ? 
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Mr. Sanderson. Who buy the wheat on the sample entirely. The 
Minneapolis miller does not Duy a bushel of wheat because it is of any 
particular grade but because it has the quality he requires. He does 
not care a rap about the grade it is; he goes there and he sees the 
wheat he is going to buy and he sees whether or not that wheat has 
the quality desired for the flour he wants to produce. 

The Chairman. The country miller that buys by the grade gen- 
erally gets the lower grade ? 

Mr. Sanderson. He gets just what the local elevator man might 
ship to him that will come up to the grade he buys. 

The Chairman. Do they not place orders for a number of carloads 
of wheat of a certain grade ? 

Mr. Sanderson. If they went down on the Minneapolis market 
and bought on that sample they would not get that samplp of wheat; 
they would simply get that grade of wheat and it would come from 
some local elevator whose headquarters were perhaps in Minneapolis 
and they would ship that wheat to that man of that grade and it 
would make not any difference to him as long als'the grade was up 
to specification, he would have no way to reject it. 

The Chairman. You mean if it was shipped direct from the local 
elevator to that mill ? ' 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If an order were placed with a man 

Mr. Sanderson (intei-posing) . Yes; he would have to take it. 

The Chairman. How would it have to be graded ? In going 
through Minneapolis ? 

Mr. Sanderson. The only way that could be graded would be for 
the elevator man to submit a composite sample to the Minnesota In- 
spection Department. 

The Chairman. Who suffers the loss ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Who suffers which loss ? 

The Chairman. The loss owing to this inspection ? 

Mr. Sanperson. There is no question who suffers the loss. There 
is the price that the farmer gets, there is t!he price that the miller 
can get for his product. [Indicating on the chart.] 

The Chairman. Well, but you sav the miller buys on sample. 
You have competition of a lot of millers. 

Mr. Sanderson. You will see by Mr. Palmer^s talk what the 
present price on the grade is. 

The Chairman. How does it come that the farmer suffers the loss ? 

Mr. Sanderson. The farmer suffers the loss between the card 
price that he sells his wheat on and what the terminal market pays * 
for it. 

The miller does pay the amount over what the wheat is worth, it is 
a premium. However, if he does not pay more for the wheat than 
the milled product will bring plus a fair profit, then he does not pay 
any premium, does he? 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. There is a factor that comes in between the miller 
and the miller^s market and the primarv purchaser, that is, the mixer 
element, that is not being considered by Mr. Sanderson. That is a 
factor that is very important, because the mixers will take grades 
of one, two and three, a whole lot of them, and when he comes to 
turn them on the market in Minneapolis they will be No. 1. 
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The Chairman. But the mixer comes in contact with the miller, 
doesn't he ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Perhaps he does. 

Mr. Sanderson. There is competition on the terminal market and 
that is about the only place we get anything back to the producer. 

The Chairman. Minneapolis, do you call tnat a terminal market ? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes; I call that a terminal market. The primary 
market I consider is the local elevator in the countrv. From my 
point of view I would consider Minneapolis a terminal market. 

The Chairman. It is so far as it is consumed there bv the millers. 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes; and the wheat going out of Minneapolis 
under any grade, or any grade system that we might evolve can 
hardly be expected to be as good milling quality as the wheat going 
into Minneapohs because we nave trained men buying all the wheat 
they want on that market. Now that is their privileee. That is a 
privilege they have that is an advantage to them and they have a 
perfect right to that on account of their favorable location. 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. C. PALMEB, STATE IITSPECTOB 

FOB NOBTH DAKOTA. 

Mr. Palmer. Now, of course we have gone over a good lAany ox 
the things I want to present here. We have gone over the ihatter 
and all of us know how the wheat is sold on the board of, trade. 
When I speak of the terminal markets you know what I mean, and 
we know that wheat is put out in pans the same as we have here, 
and when that wheat is put on the market there the buyer goes in 
and he looks it over and he decides what it is worth to him' as a 
miller of wheat and he makes a bid on it, and he doesn't pay any 
attention to grade. In other words, he does not care about grade. 
The thing he wants is wheat that will mill. 1 have taken the sales 
here for four days on the Minneapolis market, and the reason I 
happened to take these four days is because they were the last four 
days available on the June chart. In other words, June 15, 16, 17, 
and 18, those last four days in last week; now this is the actual 
market record of what happened there in that Minneapolis market. 
For instance, on June 15 — these are cash sales, carload lots and 
cash sales — ]No. 1 dark northern brought $1.89f high a bushel; the 
lowest sold for $1.62 per bushel. In other words, there was a differ- 
ence there of 27i cents. • Here is the average, $1.75; average closing 
cash $1.62f . Just how that was arrived at, you remember that was 
asked Mr. McGovern and he could not give that. Neither can I. 
Maybe some of the Minnesota gentlemen can. But this is the basis 
which the farmer is paid. This happens to be $1.50J, because the 
closing is lower than what the lowest carload sold for. 

Mr. Sullivan. Right there, that price is the closing cash price 
put on the card and sent out to all country buyers for the next 
dav's buying ? 

Mr. Palmer, Yes; of course, remember, as they are sent out to 
those country points, the freight and everything is deducted. 

Well, then, on June 15 we find of the No. 2 dark northern spring 
the highest carload is $1.89; the lowest, $1.55; the difference is 34 
cents; the average closing cash is $1.50i. In other words, the closing 
cash here is 4J cents less than what the lowest carload sold for. In 
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other words, the farmer here was not given as much as even the 
lowest brought. 

We will go to No. 3 on the same day. The opening price brought 
high $1.75i; the lowest price was $1.35, a difference of 40^ cents; 
closing cash is $1.44^. In this case the closing cash is 9 cents above 
what the lowest carload sold for; stiU it is a good deal below what 
the average of all the carloads brought. It is 7 cents below what 
the average of all the carloads brougnt. And this same thing goes 
through all these days. 

Mr. Sullivan, Before you go further there, I would like for you 
to call the committee's attention to the fact that No. 2 sold on the 
same day for $1.89 and No. 1 sold for $1.62 on the same day; that 
on the same day No. 3 sold for $1.75 where No. 2 sold for $1.56 and 
No. 1 for $1.62. 

Mr. Palmer. The other chart brings that out perhaps a little 
plainer. 

Mr. Sullivan. That same chart you have there brings it out ^s 
plain as anything I can see. 

Mr. Palmer. It brings it out. 

Mr. Bendixen. What makes that price ? 

Mr. Palmer. We do not know how, but that is the price it brings 
the farmer. 

Mr. Bendixen. You get the lowest price that day in one column, 
and you have the closing price in another column, of $1.50i. 

Mr. Palmer. That may be for one day. The lowest carload was 
$1.55. Here we have another case on June 16, the highest carload 
brought $1.93f, the lowest $1.66J, difference 27 cents; closing cash 
$1.60J, where the lowest carload sold for $1.66i. 

Mr. Bendixen. W^hatJ mean is, what made that closing price? 

Mr. Palmer. I do not know. It is made by a committee down in 
Minneapolis, and what basis they work on I do not know. 

Mr. Sanderson. Is not that the closing price when the market 
closes at the closing hour ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Is there anvbody here who can tell what that is, 
. while we are talking about it ? 

Mr. ZiESMER. You mean the option price or cash price? 

Mr. Palmer. This is all cash price. 

Mr. ZiESMER. What that is based on I could not tell you. I know 
they have a committee for coarse grain and a committee for wheat, 
by which settlements are made and they fix the closing price on that. 

Mr. Sinclair. Those settlements are very different transactions 
that have been made in the past and come np to this date for settle- 
ment, though there is simply an arbitrary price, as I understand it, 
that they decide tliat they can pay so that there will not be any 
damage or any loss. 

Mr. ZiESMER. And then they have what they call a pit, you know,' 
of the put-and-call market following the close of the actual market. 
The inoications may be that the wheat will be down the next day 2 or 
3 cents, and they will sell call for call, and they sell it at 2 or 3 cents 
less than the market closine, anticipating a drop the next day in 
wheat, and those things are ^1 taken into consideration, and the com- 
mittee fixes the closing price. What that closing price is intended for 
I do not know, because they have changed their methods so often. 
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Mr. Sullivan. It is that closing price that forms the basis of the 
price card that goes out into the country ? 

Mr. ZiESMER. I would not say as to tnat. 

Mr. McGovERN. Another phase of that closing price is this: That 
closing cash price there remains until the opening market the next day. 
No member of the chamber of commerce is allowed to pay more than 
that closing cash price fixed there for that grain. He is oound by that 
closing cash price, and he is not allowed to pay more than that up to 
the time that the market opens. It is to govern the members of this 
chamber as well as the card. I do not know whether the card is based 
on that or not, but it is to govern the members during those hours. 
They might want to buy grain out in the country. 

Mr, Atkesox. Is that part of their rules ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. You will remember some years ago the 
Dixon seed house wanted some seed for spring. They sent out a card 
to the coimtry elevator companies offermg 2 cents over the closing 
cash price. They were fined. The Dixon Co. was fined and their 
membership revoked. That happened some years ago. I do not 
know whetner they are members now or riot. They had some two 
memberships on that board at that time, and they were canceled and 
they were nned. 

Mr. ZiESMER. Mr. SheflBield, with the Dixson people, is still a mem- 
ber, but whether the firm is a member I do not know. 

Mr. McGovERN. That is my understanding of that closing cash 
price. 

Mr. Palmer. Now, then, all I know about it is here is a daily 
market record published in Minneapolis, and this is sent out daily^ 
and here we have the official closing cash grain price, and those are 
the ones I have here in this colunm. 

Mr.. Sullivan. Do the newspapers you have in your hand contain 
the information you have on that chart ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. Leave that with the committee. 

Mr. Palmer. It takes several of them to give that information. 

Mr. Sullivan.. J think it would be a good idea if you have all of 
those papers here to leave with the committee. 

Mr. l^ALMER. I can leave them with the committee. There is the 
paper for the 17th. 

Mr. Sullivan. You can do that later. 

Mr. Palmer. Well, now, I do not know as it is necessary to. go any 
further with this. I would like to take up the other chart for a few 

* minutes. These figures in these columns nere represent the number 
of carloads. This red line here represents the closing cash. These 
figures over here [indicating] represent, for instance, there is $1.90. 

• The figures above here indicate tnat closing sale over $1.90, and many 
figures between the next two lines indicate the sales for over $1.80. 
Now, if you go back here to June 15 again, why we find that of the 
No. 1 dark northern spring 15 carloads sold over $1.80, 5 carloads sold 
for over $1.70, and 9 carloads sold for over $1.60, while the closing 
cash is $1.62. That is taken from this chart over here. Then we 
have the No. 2 dark northern spring, 3 carloads for over $1.80, 6 
carloads for over $1.70, 2 carloads for over $1,60, and 5 carloads for 
over $1.60, closing cash $1.50. And here we have No. 3, and you 
see the same as it is. Mr. SuUivan has just called your attention 
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to — ^here you will see we have a lot of carloads of No. 3 selling for a 
good deal less than carloads of No. 1, and here we have some carloads 
of No. 2 selling for more than carloads of No. 1. In other words, here 
is what it means. It means that the Federal grades place wheat of 
widely diffeirent values within the same grade. If the grade should 
do anything it should classify wheat on the basis of its value. But 
the fact that this wheat is graded No. 1 out of the country elevator 
is no indication of what it is going to bring down on the Minneapolis 
market. It may vary anywhere up to 30 cents. 

Mr. Sinclair. Those tabids indicate that they actually vary from 
about 22 cents to over 40 cents. 

Mr. Palmer. The variation is from 27f to 44^ in four days. 

Mr. Sinclair. The grades actually mean nothing then in actual 
practice, do they ? 

Mr. Palmer. Thegrades do not mean anything down on the Min- 
neapolis market. They do mean everythmg out on the farmer's 
market, because he is paid on the basis oi whatever the wheat grades, 
and then when they go down on the terminal market they do not pay 
any attention. They look at the wheat m this pan and they see the 
grade. It may be No. 3 wheat, and if they want it they may pay 
more for it than they will pay for No. 1 wheat. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. The point that you are making right now is the 
point that brings this committee down to Washington and is, as 
shown by the chart in a way that can not be understood, that wheat 
sells in Minneapolis on sample, sometimes on the same day No. 3 
bringing more than No. 1, so that the grade does not enlighten the 
farmer out in the country anything as to what he ought to get for his 
wheat. 

The Chairman. Now, then, according to that table, on June 15^ 
isn't it? 

Mr. Palmer. June 15, yes. This column here is 15 carloads sold 
between $1.80 and $1.90, that is No. 1, and 9 carloads sold between 
$1.60 and $1.70. 

The Chairman. In the next cblumn you have what. 

Mr. Palmer. This is No. 2; three carloads of No. 2 that sold 
between $1.80 and $1.90. 

The Chairman. Sold for $1.80 ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

The Chairman. Just 20 cents a-bove the price paid for No. 1 ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

Mr. Sinclair. In other words, you have nine carloads there of 
No. 1 that sold for less than three carloads of No. 2 on the same day? 

Mr. Palmer. That is it, and these other two carloads of No. 3 that 
sold for more than nine carloads of No. 1. 

Mr. Sullivan. The exact prices, Mr. Chairman, are shown oh this 
chart right here [indicating]. ' 

The &rAiRMAN. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Palmer. Simply that the grades are made in such a way thafe 
they do not put wheat of a certain value together. In other words, 
the grades did not put that wheat as it belongs, and that is what we 
are trying to get at, is to get a grading system that will put the wheat 
where it belongs in value. 

The Chairman. What do you suggest as to change ? 
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Mr. Palmer. The changes we have been talking about, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. Sanderson, and all of us have been heading in that direc- 
tion — I don^t suppose we can get a grade that will be exact until we 
fet down on a basis of milling yalue, and we are going to get there 
efore very long, but we can get grades that will come a good deal 
nearer to it than what we have at the present. 

Mr. Sullivan. Take that sample on Jime 15 that sold for $1.89J, 
and take this last sample that sold for $1.62. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 
• Mr. Sullivan. If that instead of being designated as merely No. 1, 
if the facts which made that No. 1 which sold for $1.62, were indi- 
cated on the grade, on the card by saying so much dockage or so much 
moisture, or so much foreign material, of such a character, and the 
facts relating to No. 1 that sold for $1.89 were put d9wn the farmer 
in the country would know what his sample of wheat ought to get if 
sold on a sample market. That is what we are trying to get at. 

The Chairman. He has no way of knowing. That is tne trouble. 

Mr. Sullivan. No; because all the grader puts on it is No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 3, No. 4, No. 5, but what we want in addition to that is a certificate 
showing it is No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, for what reason. 

The Chairman. As a general thing a farmer has no way of ascer- 
taining the grade of his wheat. He has to take the warehouse man's 
judgment. 

MI. Sullivan. Yes; but we want to give the farmer as nearly as we 
can the same information as to market value of wheat in Minneapolis 
as the man who looks at it and determines it. In other words, 
when a sample is sold for $1.62 and $1.89 both, the farmer is entitled 
to know why instead of being merely given a price of $1.62, or being 
merely given a grade for his wheat. 

The Chairman. Were these sales on that day ? 

Mr. Palmer. Actual cash sales. 

The Chairman, It happened to have sold previous to that where 
the market was higher. 

Mr. Palmer. I do not know in regard to that, but this is all cash 
sales and they are taken out of this publication here, and there is a 
record of every carload sold that day. 

Mr. Sullivan. These are daily market records showing the infor- 
mation on those charts that I merely desired to put in the record. 

The Chairman. How many of them ? 

Mr. Palmer. I have four papers here, if you want to take the four. 
I will teU you what might be just as well. I have photographic 
pictures of these charts, u vou want to put them into the record. 

Mr. Sinclair. That will put it more graphically before the com- 
mittee if you will have just simply the boued down charts. 

Mr. Sullivan. I just want to give you the evidence of the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Sinclair. I move that the two charts may be incorporated 
Into the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it is ordered. 

(The two charts referred to follow:) 
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Minneapolis market prices on wheat for June 16, 16, 17 ^ and 18 j 1921 — Cash sales^ 

carload lots (price per bushel). 



Date. 



June 15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 



Grade. 



No. 1 dark northern spring 
No. 2 dark northern spring 
No. 3 dark northern spring 
No. 1 dark northern spdng 
No. 2 dark northern ^ring 
No. 3 dark northern spring 
No. 1 dark northern spring 
No. 2 dark northern spring 
No. 3 dark northern spring 
No. 1 dark northern spring 
No. 2 dark northern spring 
No. 3 dark northern spring 



High. 


Low. 


Differ- 
ence, 


Average. 


S1.89i 


$1.62 


$0.27| 


$1.75 


1.89 


1.55 


.34 


1.69 


1.75J 


1.35 
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1.51 


1. 93| 


1.66; 


.27 


1.75 
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1.51 


.4a 

.44 


1.68 


1.86 


1.41 


1.56 


1.92 


1.62 


.30 


1.81 


1.87 


1.53 


.34 


1.68 


1.75* 
1.921 


1.35 


.40 
.30 


1.61 


1.62 


1.77 


1.89 


1.55 


.33 


1.67 


1. 59} 


I.37J 


.22 


1.46 



Average 

closing 

cash. 



$1.62| 
1.50 
1.44- 
1.60 
1.53 
1.42 
1.64f 
1.57 



1.44i 
1.53i 
1.53i 
1.41 



Closing cash forms basis for paying farmer. Note that closing cash follows the lowest price paid quite 
closely, so that most of what the wheat brines above the low price does not go to the farmer. This varies 
i\x.n 12 to 44^ cents per bushel on Nos. 1 to 3 dark northern fipnn^ for June 15^ 16, 17, and 18, 1921. 

The present Federal standards put wheat with this wide vanation in price in the same grade so that 
when tke wheat is sold by sample some of the wheat that grades No. 3 brings more than a good deal of 
the wheat that grades No. 1 and No. 2. 

Table giving prices paid for wheat when sold by sample in the Minneapolis market — It 
shows that Federal grades put wheat of widely different value in the same grade — Figures 
in columns indicate number of cars. 
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Italic figures indicate average closing cash price. 

Note the wide variations in prices paid for wheat within the same grade when sold by sample. This 
shows how the Fed^al standards put wheat of widely different value in the same grade; in other words 
the grades do not adequately reflect milUng value. Much of the wheat grading No. 2 sold for more than a 
great deal of that grading No. 1; and a good deal of the wheat grading No. 3 s6ld for more than that grading 
No. 1 and No. 2. The grade does not at all place the wheat in any definite place in the price scale. 

Mr. Palmer. I might add that under the old Minnesota trades the 
farmer knew pretty well what his grade would bring. You could 
hardly fool a farmer on grades because he knew. It was a simple 
system. Now we have such a technical system that the farmer does 
not know. He has no idea. Here we have six subclasses, and hei^e 
we have several grades and four different factors that will lower 
grade. The whole thing is so technical that it will take a man pretty 
well up to know where those grades go. If we could remove some 
of the grades it would do away with some of that. And one thing 
that has confused it more than anything else is the inseparable 
material. 
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The Chairman. Can't that question be settled, whether it is 
inseparable or not ? 

Mr. Palmer. I think it can. I don't see why we can not go back 
to what we used to do before. 

Mr. Sullivan. What was that? 

Mr. Palmer. Under the Minnesota system there wasn't any 
inseparable material. It was all dockage. That is what we want 
to oo. Here is the way it works out. The farmer comes in, he 
knows — most of them have been in business long enough to know 
the Minnesota grades — he knows he has brought in No. 1 wheat and 
he comes into the elevator and the elevator man looks at it and he 
sees some kingheads. He says that is one grade more than No. 5, 
I will have to dock you 40 or 50 cents a bushel. In other words, here 
is 3 per cent of kingheads he is docking him down to No. 5, just 
about two pounds per bushel. That farmer knows he is going to 
clean those kingheads out. The farmer is paid for it but he gets 
3 or 4 cents for those kingheads that he is docked 40 cents for. He 
knows that the man who buys that, or somewhere along the line, 
they are going to clean the kmgheads out and they are going to sell 
it for No, 1 flour. 

The Chairman. Here comes a carload of wheat, we will say, that 
has 10 per cent of good oats in it. You are in favor of docking that 
for 10 per cent. 

Mr. Palmer. That is another matter. 

The C^iRMAN. That is the value of the oats ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He should pay the price of wheat for the 90 per 
cent of wheat and the oats price for 10 per cent of oats. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir; ana that is what we do in North Dakota.> 

The Chairman. That works out all right, does it? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who determines all of those tidngs? 

Mr. Palmer. Who determines? 

The Chairman. Yes; the value of it. For instance, you have No. 2 
wheat. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

The Chairman. Worth $1 a bushel. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

The Chairman. And oats 25 cents, 10 per cent oats. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

The Chairman. Does your law provide then that they shall pay 
them 25 cents for the oats and $1 for the wheat. 

Mr. Palmer. Sure; he has to pay whatever it is worth and they 
have got to pay for the dockage in our State. It has a value. In 
fact, those bulletin cards sent out to the elevators, they always have 
quotations on dockage the same as wheat and we know that dockage 
has a value. 

The Chairman. The grain is sold subject to quotation on those 
cards ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, that seems to be a pretty good proposition. 
Did you take that up with the department ? What does the depart- 
ment say about that ? Does this oill provide for that ? 
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Mr. Palmer. No; we can not provide for that in this bill. That is 
our State law that provides for paying for screenings and all of that. 
In other words, it simply provides that the man shall pay me for 
what he buys. 

The Chairman. Do they do it ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

The Chairman. Law is one thing and practice is another. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; we enforce it as well as we can. 

Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Palmer is the man that is charged with enforc- 
ing that law. They tell them to either pay the market price or return 
it to the farmer. 

The Chairman. Are all of the elevators equipped with cleaning 
apparatus ? 

Mr. McGovERN. We do not care which he does. We Would rather 
have him return that to the farmer than to ship it out. 

The Chairman. If he isn't equipped with machinery. 

Mr. SiNCi-AiR. He would be bound to pay for it. 

The Chairman. If he ships it to Minneapolis, does he get anything 
for that ? 

Mr. McGovERN. I will tell you how they do that. The line ele- 
v«.tor men may not have an elevator at every mill, but they will have 
one up here at the next town, and the farmers down here that insist 
on the return of that dockage, they ship it in one of these elevators 
and they return the dockage to them. 

The Chairman. If it is shipped to Minnieapolis, for instance, they 
are up against this vicious system. How do they come out, the 
shipper ? 

Mr. McGovern. They have a chance of cleaning it and selling the 
dockage. 

The Chairman. Cleaning it at Minneapolis ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

The Chairman. Can you have it cleaned before you sell it? 

Mr. Sinclair. They do clean it, as Mr. Jacobson stated. 

The Chairman. But you, as a shipper, if you ship a carload of 
wheat to Minneapolis and have it cleaned and then put on the market 
and sold ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You pay for the cleaning? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Palmer. Pay for the cleaning and sell the screenings. 

Mr. McGrOVERN. Last year was not a very high-priced market for 
screenings, but take it a year or two ago a farmer would make two or 
three hundred dollars on dockage. 

The Chairman. Why do they not avail themselves of that? 

Mr. McGovern. They are not equipped for it on the farms. 

The Chairman. Well, how do they ao it in Minneapolis ? 

Mr. McGovern. Well, they have all of the machinery and elevators. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say a farmer in North Dakota 
can ship a carload of grain to Minneapolis and have it cleaned and 
put on the market and sold — ^wheat sold together and screenings sold 
separately. 

Mr. Palmer. So much of our grain is sold at the time of thrashing. 
We all know that that is a rush time. • We farm on a big scale up m 
North Dakota. We have those big wheat wagons and it is hauled 
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in and dumped into the elevator. A farmer has no storage capacity 
on his farm^ and it must be sold ouickly. He has no way of handling 
it except to dump it in there witn the others. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Everybody's wheat is dumped together? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sinclair. That develops the idea you brought out in the other 
hearing, that the number of bins that the elevator is disposed to buy 
contains these 48 or 50 grades of wheat. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. We sent out a questionnaire to our North 
Dakota elevators and the average niunber of bins to the elevator is 12, 
and I think we have larger elevators in North Dakota than any other 
State in the Union. Now, then, if the average of our bins is 12, they 
not only have to handle wheat, but they have to handle oats, flax, 
barley, and rye. And that means that the average number of bins 
left for wheat is six. 

Now, here we have got six subclasses and we have got six grades in 
each subclass and in addition- to the six subclasses we have got mixed 
wheat. Now, you see where we are. We have got six binshere, and 
we have these six subclasses and six grades in addition to handle. 

Mr. Sinclair. And as a ppactical proposition those 48 or 50 dif- 
ferent grades of wheat are all sold and handled through six bins, are 
they ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sinclair. And within just a few days i 

Mr. Palmer. Within just a few days. Now, I want to add some- 
thing about these screenings. Those screening are ground up and 
Eut m the bran, and when we buy bran we are Duying our screenings 
ack, so that is really one of the things that fixes the value on 
screenings. 

The Chairman. They have sold their so'eenings to the feeders. 

Mr. McGovern. You will see a sack at a feed store marked '* Screen- 
ings and shorts." Tliere is a certain per cent of shorts mixed with 
this screenings. Those screenings may be this kinghead and all of 
this so-<;alled foreim material. It is sold to feeders of cattle. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the committee will stand ad- 
journed until to-morrow morning, Tuesday, June 28, at 10 o'clock. 



committeb on agriculture, 

House of Representatives, 

Tuesday, June 28, 1921. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert .N. Haugen 
(chairman) presiding. 

There were present: Mr. Haugen, Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan, 
Mr. Pumell, Mr. Voigt, Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mr. Tincner, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Hays, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Clague, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Jaeoway, Mr, Kainey, Mr. Asweil, Mr. Kincheloe, 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Ten Eyck. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, I would like next to call Mr. 
Bendixen. Mr. Bendixen is a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of Minnesota. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. C. M. BENDIXEN. 

Mr. Bendixen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I wish first to extend my appreciation to the committee for their 
kind treatment which we received when we appeared here in behalf 
of the Tincher bill some two months ago, and I wish to congratulate 
the committee on the progress that bill has made. 

Now, as Senator Sullivan has stated, I am a member of the legis- 
lative committee which was appointed by the Minnesota Legislature 
on account of the general demand for some modifications in the 
Federal g^ain grades. That conmiittee was appointed to come down 
here to Washington and try to secure those modifications. As you 
perhaps already know, we appeared before the Secretary of Agri- 
culture some two months ago and we left there, or at least I did, 
and I believe the rest of the committee also, under the impression 
that some modifications were to be made; but we learned that the 
Secretary had refused to make those modifications and that is the 
reason we appeal to the members of this committee and to Congress 
now for reliei. 

We believe we are very modest, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in 
our demands. We do not beUeve we are asking for anything un- 
reasonable and I wish to say that when we appeared before the 
Secretary of Agriculture we were referred to by some representative 
of the millers as a bunch of politicians; and the statement was made 
that it was simply a matter that was worked up on account of its 
political effect. 

I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am a farmer. I am a real 
dirt farmer! Wlule I 'have been a member of the Minnesota Legis- 
lature for a great many years — 15 years I believe — still I find that 
between sessions I have got to go right back on the farm and dig 
in order to make my bread and Dutter. So I am here not only as 
a member of that legislative committee but I am here also as a real 
farmer, knowing, I oelieve, in a gMieral way at least, the condi- 
tions of the farmers. I know their grievances. I know they are 
justified in asking for these changes. 

These charts here will show the grades we have now which have 
been promulgated by the Bureau of Markets and will show that they 
are really no guide at all for the country buyer. They show that 
sometimes even No. 3 wheat is sold at a higher price than No. 1 
wheat. We do not believe that is just to the farmer because he is 
the one who is the real sufferer. The buyers in t^e country, of 
course, under those conditions, will know by experience what may 
happen and will protect themselves. They will buy on a margin 
that they know will make them safe in the terminal markets, but 
the farmer is helpless. We farmers are asking for something by 
which we can be guided so that we may know whether we are receiv- 
ing that which is justly due us or not. That is what we are asking, 
and we are asking that this foreign material^ so called, shall be con- 
sidered as dockage and that the grain shall not be graded down on 
account of these foreign materials. 

The Chairman. In that connection, for the benefit of the mem- 
bers who were not here yesterday afternoon when the matter was 
explained, kindl}^ point out where they paid more for No. 2 wheat 
than for No. I. 
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Mr. Bexdixen. Yes; if No. 1 wheat- 



The Chairman (interposing). You have the figures right there 
before you. 

Mr. Sullivan. I can read that. This chart shows on June 15 
sales of No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. These figures show the highest 
sales made for each grade, showing that No. 1 sold on that date for 
$1.89J, which was the highest price; No. 2, $1.89; No. 3, $1.75^. 
The lowest prices for those gi-ades, respectively, were No. 1, $1.62; 
No. 2, $1.55; fiind No. 3, $1.35. As you see, No. 2 sold a great deal 
higher than the lowest of No. 1 ; in fact, it sold for 27 cents higher 
than the lowest of No. 1. No.-3 sold for $1.75^, while No. 1 sold as 
low as $1.62 in the same market on the same day. The figures on 
the rest of this chart show a like situation. 

Mr. wSiNCLAiR. Showing that the grades really mean nothing. 

Mr. Bendixen. Here are nine cars of No. 2 that sold at a higher 
price than nine cai-s of No. 1 on the same day. 

Mr. AswELL. Was that during the siuoie hour or was there a 
fluctuation in the market ? 

Mr. Bendixen. Of course, that was on the same day. 

Mr. AswELL. The price may have gone up or down in an hour. 

Mi\ Bendixen. That is probably true, but the fact remains 

Mr. Sullivan (interposing). There was no chance of that. 

Mr. Aswell. Does not the price fluctuate during the day ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Very little. It is because they buy and sell on 
sample in that market and the grade does not reflect the value at all. 

Mr. Aswell. How much fluctuation generally occurs ? 

Mr. Sullivan, You may have a fluctuation of 5 or 6 or 7 cents 
on the same quality, but tnat is a very unusual 'thing. 

Mr. Bendixen. If you have a high grade of No. 1 wheat that 
contains 7 per cent of this foreign material, of course, that will be 

graded down on account of that foreign material, and still it may be a 
etter quality of wheat than some other wheat that was graded 
No. 1, because it contains none of this foreign material; and that is 
the one essential point in this whole thing which we are asking you 
to rectify, because we believe that because of that one thing alone 
the farmers of the Northwest have suffered a loss, I believe, of 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. Clarke. Mr. Bendixen, right there, could the Secretary of 
Agriculture by regulation establish grades that would overcome 
the criticism you have ? 

Mr. Bendixen. Yes; most assuredly. 

Mr. Clarke. Without resorting to law ? 

Mr. Bendixen. Why, yes; if he would do it. If you gentlemen 
can prevail upon the Secretary to make these changes, of course, it 
will suit us just as well, absolutely. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. If we should call him before us, and I understand 
we have asked him to come before us on this bill, and he should say 
.that after going into the matter thoroughly and taking these things 
into consideration he would change it the way you wanted it changed, 
would you still feel that a law ought to be enacted or would you 
simply leave it to him ? 

Mr. StiLLiVAN. We would prefer that. We would prefer that the 
Secretary of Agriculture do it, but he said he did not have the informa- 
tion. Now, we want to be perfectly kindly and respectful and every- 
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thing of that kind toward the Secretary of Agriculture, but our con- 
tention is that we are entitled to a man who will decide the matter 
on its merits. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I just wanted to see what your attitude was along 
that line. 

Mr. Sullivan. We are perfectly kindly and all that sort of thing 
so far as everybody is concerned, but we want a decision on the merits. 

Mr. Clarke. Mr. Chairman, has any arrangement been made 
whereby these tables will be inserted in the record of the hearings ? 

The Chairman. Yes; that was ordered yesterday. 

Mr. Bendixen. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it was sug- 
gested here yesterday 

The Chairman (interposing). You refer to those two tables? 

Mr. Clarke. I think we should have all of them in the record. 

The Chairman. What is that other table ? 

Mr. Sullivan. That is a table showing the average loss, according 
to the testimony of Mr. Sanderson yesterday, for the entire crop year. 

The Chairman. That is a different table ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is it the desire of the committee that that table 
should be inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Clarke. I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Without obiection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Bendixen. Now, Mr. Chairman, I started to say it was sug- 
gested here yesterday, I believe, by some one that this grain ought 
to be cleaned in the country; that this foreign material ought to be 
separated in the country, either on the farm or in the country elevator. 

Now, I believe that would be impracticable, in the first place. I 
believe it is true that the majority of the farmers do not even have 
the grainery facilities for putting up the machinery necessary for 
separating all this foreign material, and neither have all the country 
elevators the room or tne facilities for doing it. So that I believe as 
an economical proposition, it would be unwise to establish such a 
system whereby every farmer and every country elevator, had to 
establish this expensive machinery where it woula cost a great deal 
more to remove it than it would at the terminal markets wiere they 
are handling millions and millions of bushels and where they could do 
it on a large scale. Therefore, I do not consider, as a general propo- 
sition, it would be wise or economical, even if it could possioly be 
done, which I do not believe would be true. I do not oelieve the 
conditions in the country are such that it could be done there. There 
might be a farmer here and there who would have the facilities and 
could do it, but as a general proposition I do not believe it would be an 
economical process. 

Mr. Clarke. Let me get a picture of this entire matter a little 
clearer in my own mind. Here is a farmer with his wheat field out 
there and along comes a thrasher and that grain is thrashed and 
sacked there. What is the next step ordinarily. I am speaking now 
of the ordinary farmer. 

Mr. Clague. It is not sacked at all. It goes right in the box loose 
and is riot sacked. 

Mr. Clarke. In California they have a combination and I worked 
on one of those combines that cuts and threshes and sacks and drops 
the sacks off, and all you do is to go around and pick them up. 
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Mr. Claque. Yes; and it might not rain out there for six weeks 
and it can stay out there. 

Mr. Clarke. But they go right along with trail wagons and pick 
it up. * 

Mr. Sinclair. Our grain can not be thrashed just as soon as it is 
cut. It must stand for two or three weeks. 

Mr. Clarke. That is true in my own State. We ordinarily sack 
it and then take it into the barns. 

Mr. Clague. But out there it ordinarily goes right into the wagon 
boxes loose. 

Mr. Bendixen. That would be impracticable. Of covurse, while 
most of the grain is immediately hauled to the elevator, some of it, 
where they have granary facilities on the farm, is stored there. 

Air. Clarke, ^d it is not sacked. It is all loose as it goes to the 
elevator. 

Mr. Bendixen. Of course, where it is put into the wagon loose it is 
generally hauled immediately to the elevator. Where the farmer 

Euts it into his own granary sometimes it is sacked and sonaetimes he 
as an elevator at his place and sometimes he has his own granary. 
That depends upon the financial condition of the f armer, and depends 
upon wnat facilities he has for storing his grain, and sometimes, I 
presume, it depends upon the way he reels as to how the market will 
act. If he believes the market is as high as it will be, he may haul 
it out immediately; but a great many farmers are so situated finan- 
cially that they must haul it in, and I presume that will be the case 
this fall. I presume the majority of the farmers will be compelled, 
because of their financial condition, to haul it right into the elevator 
immediately from the thrasher. 

As I have said, we believe we are justified in asking you gentlemen, 
either by law, or if you can induce the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make these changes, we believe we are entitled to tnem and we believe 
we are asking for nothing but what is just and fair. We believe the 
present system has worked an injustice to the farmer and has been 
instrumental in exposing him to a great loss, and that is the reason 
we appear here. As I sav, I am appearing here in a dual capacity. 

Mr. Clarke. May I asK you this question; What efforts have your 
organizations made to prepare a brief and submit it to the Secretary 
of Agriculture — we will say, the former Secretary of Agriculture — 
stating your grievances in this matter and how they might be cor- 
rected ? 

Mr. Bendixen. I do not know that any formal briefs have been 
submitted. We presented our case there two months ago about as 
we have presented it here to-day. Previous to that we nad for the 
last three or four years had meetings and made complaints about it,, 
ever since the grades were promiugated, but we have never been 
able to secure any relief. This is what we consider our last resort — :an 
appeal to Congress. 

Mr. Sinclair. Even before the grades went into effect they were 
opposed in resolutions adopted at meetings of farmers ? 

Mr. Bendixen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Neill. Congressman Anderson, of the first congressional 
district of Minnesota, submitted a brief following the hearing before 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and some of us had a copy of that letter.. 

Mr. Clarke. Wnen was that ? 
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Mr. O'Neill.. That was following the hearing before the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. AswELL. That was put in the record yesterday. 

Mr. Bendixen. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know that it is 
necessary for me to take up any more of the time of the committee. 

The Chairman. You have some one here that will discuss the bill 
in detail and point out the suggested changes ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; that will be taken up later. 

Mr. Clarke. One minute, Mr. Bendixen, I would like to ask vou 
a question right there. Apparently, you have had Mr. Steenerson 
prepare a bill ? 

Mr. Bendixen. Yes. 

Mr. Clarke. Now, that bill was not satisfactory to the men. 
What have been the differences and why was there a delay until this 
last minute in preparing a bill which recognized a straight line of 
demarcation between justice and injustice as to your proposition, 
we will say? Why has there been this delay? Is it on account of 
disagreement among yourselves as to what your grievances are ? Is 
there something indefinite or intangible about this matter? I have 
waded very carefully through Mr. Steenerson^s bill and I tried to 
get some information on the matter and I find out that Mr. Steener- 
son and you men are very widely apart on things, and now I find 
out that there is a new bill introduced, and I can not understand 
those things. 

Mr. Sullivan. I would like to answer that question. The bill 
prepared by Mr. Steenerson was prepared by himself down here at 
Washington without consultation with any of the representatives 
from Minnesota or North or South Dakota. 

Mr. Clarke. But Mr. Steenerson is a farmer 

Mr. Sullivan (interposing). Just a moment. You want an 
answer to your question and I will give it to you and give it to you 
thoroughly. The differences that you speak of are differences in 
minor aetails of bookkeeping. They are not differences of principles 
at all. The great principles l^ehind the bill is there and it was there 
to begin with — that we want a grade that will state the facts instead 
of stating a number, because the number does not mean anything. 
Now, that is the great thing we are here for, and that has been in 
the bill all the time. The representatives from the spring-wheat 
district are unanimously agreed, but we did not ^et here until Sunday 
and we did not have a chance to see what litUe changes of details 
should be made, such as the test weight and the percentage of one 
kind of wheat that should be allowed iii the different classes; that is, 
whether it should be a certain percentage or another percentage. 
The differences were on just little changes like that and on the main 
principle they are all agreed. Now, that is the history of the bill. 

Mr. Clague. There is no difference in principle. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Let me ask you a question right there. Do you 
disagree materially with the present grading of wheat of No. 1, 2, 
and 3, as it is now graded, from the kernel standpoint? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; only 1 pound, I think, in tne test weight. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. So you are nearly in agreement with the general 
standard as regards the grading of the wheat itself and your differ- 
ences in the spring wheat lie to-day in the fact that they are lowering 
the grade of your wheat on account of foreign materials ? 
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Mr. Bendixen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clac^.ue. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And what you want is to have the wheat graded 
from a kernel standpoint. 

Mr. Bendixen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And a certificate showin^: the amount of foreign 
material in that wheat or the different kinds of dockage, and then 
have it graded. 

Mr. Bendixen. Yes, sir; that is absolutely right. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. And the price then will take care of itself. 

Mr. Bendixen. Exactly. The wheat will then sell on it3 own 
merits. 

Mr. AswELL. May I ask Senator Sullivan a question? Does the 
Senator know whether the grain trade and the consumers are agreed 
•on this proposition ? What do they think about your bill ? 

Mr. Sullivan. The grain trade ? 

Mr. AswELL. Yes; what do they think about your bill? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. The grain trade, as I understand it, is divided. 
The buyers are with us; that is, everybody in the grain trade, as we 
understand it, except the millers, are with us. I may be in error 
about that, but if so it is for the grain trade to say so. As I under- 
stand it, the members representing the chambers of commerce have 
told us that they were with us. Mr. Ziesmer knows about that and 
can tell vou about it. 

Mr. B^ENDixEN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the gentleman from 
Louisiana has asked that question. It has been brought out re- 
peatedly and it was openly stated at our hearing before the Secretary 
of Agriculture that the so-called grain trade had been the ones that 
had practically established these grades. Now, it seems strange 
to us, ilr. Chairman and gentlemen, that we as farmers, who are 
producing the wheat, who are furnishing the labor and the capital 
lor that production, and who are assummg all the risk in the pro- 
•duction of that wheat, should be disregarded as to how our own 
property should be sold and under what conditions, and that the 
millers and the grain buyers in general should be the only parties 
concerned in the proposition. Now, is not that strange, when, as 
I say, we furnish all tne labor and all the capital and assume all the 
risk in the production. Then when we come to sell it some other 
partv comes in and prescribes the rules under which our property 
shall be sold. 

Mr. AswELL. I agree with you. 

Mr. Bendixen. And when we ask that these rules be modified 
somewhat in order to protect us, they say it does not suit the grain 
trade and therefore your request can not be granted. We feel that 
that is unjust and unfair to us. 

Mr. Aswell. I agree with you heartily, but my thought is this, 
you have stated repeatedly that the farmers were not consulted at 
all by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Bendixen, I do not think so. 

Mr. AswELL. My question means this, would you not have a 
better law and would it not give more general satisfaction if every- 
bod V could at least be heard on the proposition ? 

Afr. Bendixen.. Exactly. As to this particular matter, during the 
last session of the Minnesota Legislature we passed a joint resolution 
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requesting the board of grain appeals to reestablish the old Minne- 
sota grades. The so-called grain trade then came to us and said: 
''This is going to complicate matters. You are going to have Fed- 
eral grades on all grain that comes into Minnesota from outside of 
the State of Minnesota, or if it goes outside of the State it is inter- 
state traffic and the Federal grain grades must apply, but if the ship- 
ment originates in the State of Minnesota and terminates within the 
State of Minnesota, then the Minnesota grades will apply, and that 
is going to complicate matters, and we wish you people would try 
to go down to W ashington and have the Federal grades modified so 
that they will be satisfactory to the farmers, and we will be with 
you.'' 

That is what we were told by their representatives, and when we 
came down here and appeared oefore the Secretary of Agriculture we 
were astonished to see the millers from Minneapolis right there 
objecting to everything that we asked for. That is what they did. 

Mr. SuLiavAN. And what did the millers say? They said the 
farmers ought to raise better wheat. 

Mr. Bendixen. Yes. 

Mr. wSuLLiVAN (continuing). That they were going to make the 

trades so that they would compel the farmers to raise wheat without 
irt in it. Now, that sort of a statement in America, to my mind, 
was about as startling a thing as I ever heard. It reminded me of 
the time when there was a revolt in E^pt because they did not have 
straw with which to make bricks. They were going to tell these 
farmers how to raise their grain. 

Mr. Clarke. It may be interesting to you. Senator, and possibly 
instructive, to know that the vState of New York to-ddy, in my own 
dairy district, where I am one of the contributing members in the 
proauction of milk, goes around and inspects our buildings and our 
dairy herds, and our milk is graded on the cleanliness of all those 
buildings and all the rest of our equipment. 

Mr. Sullivan. I might answer you by saying that we do that in 
Minnesota, and we have the best butter in the world. 

Mr. Clarke. Asgood, but not the best. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, I will let my statement stand. 

Mr. Bendixen. But that is in order to protect the public health. 
There is no such question involved in this proposition at all. They 
are not similar by any means. We do not ask for anything that will 
be injurious to the public at all. We are simply aslang a modifica- 
tion that will, at least in some degree, give the farmers justice with- 
out doing any injury to anybody. We are not asking anybody to 
pay for these foreign materials. We would simply like to have them 
classified by themselves and be deducted from the grain itseH, and 
then have the grain itself graded and sold on its merits. 

Mr. Clarke. I think that statement is fair. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What, in your opinion, would be the difference in 
price between clean grain and grain with foreign matter in it ? I 
realize that you are going to answer that that depends on how much 
foreign material there was in it: but can you make up in your qWn 
mina a little table of 3 per cent loreign matter, and 5 per cent foreign 
matter, and 8 per cent foreign matter, say, and what the difference 
in price of that grain Woiild be on that basis ? 
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Mr. Bexdixen. I think that was illustrated rerv forcibly here yes- 
teixlay by the samples that Mr. McGovem, from Xorth Dakota, had 
here. He showed in one case that the difference in the price of a 
bushel of wheat was 41 cents. If this foreign material had been 
classified as dockage instead of reducing the grade, there would have 
been a gain of 41 cents on that 1 bushel. Iiyou call it dockage, of 
course you simply reduce the woight or the quantity that much, and 
whatever the price of the wheat is, of course the loss will be just that 
much. If a pound of wheat is worth 2 cents and there are 4 pounds 
of dockage, of course there will be a loss of 8 cents. 

Mr. Tek Eyck, That is what I wanted to bring out exactly. 

Mr. Bexdixex. But if you grade it down, as Mr. McGovem illus- 
trated, there may be a loss of as much as 41 cents a bushel, and in 
that particular case, if the foreign material had been classified as 
dockage, the farmer would have been the gainer to the extent of 
41 cents on that one bushel. 

Mr. Clarke. Have you examined this bill of Mr. Steenerson i 

Mr. Bexdixex. I have just read it over. 

Mr. Clarke. Is that bill satisfactory just as it is ? 

Mr. Bexdlxex. Yes, sir; so far as I taiow. 

Mr. SuLUVAX. There are one or two little corrections in the 
percentages. 

Mr. Bexdixex. But no essential change. 

Mr. SuLLiVAX. No: they are not essential, and those dianges will 
be explained. 

Mr. Bexdixex. As to that bUl, I believe every one of you gentlemen 
have had experience in legislation and you know it is pretty hard for 
any Member of Congress or for any member of any State legislature 
to draft a bill of this nature and get it to suit everybody at the first 
draft. I know from our experience out there that when we have had 
a bill of a similar nature people come in and suggest changes in the bill 
and suggest amendments, and we grant those amendments. Now, 
that is^e case here. 

Mr. Clarke. I want to explain my viewpoint . I am a new Member 
of Congress and a new member of this committee. I am attending 
the sessions of the committee faithfully. I am taking the hearings 
they have had on the bills that have been introduced during the pre- 
ceding sessions of Congress and have been going through them study- 
ing the hearings and tnen taking the bill and studying it, and trying 
to conscientiously measure up to my obligations and duty. 

Mr. Bexdixex. Tliat is right, absolutely, and I appreciate that. 

Mr. Clarke. Tben I go sSiead and work during tnis hot weather 
and try to digest the matter, because it is a very complicated bill, 
because I do not understand vour local situation, and I get nicely 
through the thing and when t get through I find that most of my 
work in trying to measure up to mv obligations and duty has gone by 
the boards, and I have to start all over again. 

Mr. Bexdixen. Mr. Chairman, I think that is aUI have to say. I 
thank you. 

Mr. SuLUVAX. Mr. Chairman, I woiild like now to introduce to 
the committee Mr. Elias Nordgren, a member of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota. 

The Chairmax. We shall be glad to hear Mr. Nordgren. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. EIIAS ITOBDGBBN, NOBTH BBAVCH, 

Misrxr. 

Mr. NoRDGREN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appreciate the courtesy extended by the chairman, and I will say 
that I will try to be very brief. 

Mr. Clarke. Where are you from ? 

Mr. Nordgren. North Branch, Minn. 

I, like Senator Sullivan and Mr. Bendixen, am representing the 
State of Minnesota as members of the legislative committee to appear 
before the Secretary of Agriculture, and we come down here also to 
appear before this comimittee in behalf of this particular bill at this 
time : for the same reasons as stated bv Mr. Bendixen I come before 
this committee. 

I think Mr. Bendixen has stated about all I would have to say. T 
will say this, however, that while I am engaged in other busmess, 
my prmcipal business is farming. For the last two sessions of the 
Legislature of Minnesota I was a member of the comimittee on markets 
and m^irketing and had occasion to listen to the complaints and 
grievances of the farmers in our State to a ]#*.':':> extent. And that 
the farmers of our vState have grievances our legislature did acknowl- 
edge b;^ passing a resolution which provided for a delegation to get 
the grain grades modified. And our hopes are that your committee 
will carry out some of these modifications, as we have requested now 
by the bill proposed by Mr. Steeneraon. 

I do not know that there is anything more in particular that I 
can add to what has been said bv Mr. Bendixen, unless there are 
some questions to be asked of me. 

Mr. Aswell. Is this bill satisfactory to you now as it is written ? 

Mr. Nordgren. I am not technical on the bill, particularly. There 
are some modifications we would like to see, as has been stated. 
There are modifications, especially doing away with a part of the 
Federal grain grading law; give us the gi'ade, and do away with the 
dockage. That is our principal request in the matter. 

The Chairman. You have all conferred and agreed on this bill? 

Mi\ Nordgren. Yes; we have. 

The Chairman. You are all in accord on this matter? 

Mr. Nordgren. Yes; we are practically agreed on this matter. 

The Chairman. If that is all, we are much obliged to you, Mr. 
Nordgren. 

}ii\ Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, I now wiU introduce to the com- 
mittee Mr. J. J. Murphy, of South Dakota. 

The Chairman. We will hear Mr. Murphy. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. J. MXTBPHT, PIERRE, S. DAK. 

Mr. MiTRPHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
unfortunately, perhaps, for me in appearing in this hearing I am not 
at this time an actual farmer. Practically all. of my interests, how- 
ever, are tied up in real estate; and, having been engaged in farming 
.as a business in former years and engaged in the grain business, 1 
feel somewhat qualified to represent the farming interests of the 
State Of South Dakota at a meeting of this kind and before this 
splendid committee. 
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I will say further that it has been my pleasure to represent that 
interest in Washington at different times before diflferent bodies. 
Several times before the Bureau of Markets during the past four 
years. And our contention at each one of these meetings has been 
identical with the contentions we are making here. We were asking 
for some modifications. That department went so far at one time as 
to put out tentative grades, which included all or practically all of the 
modifications which we were asking for, and sent those tentative 
grades out to us and asked us to appear at hearings to see that we 
would be satisfied. We appeared at those hearings, one at Fargo, 
and one out in Montana, and one in South Dakota. There were 
sonie things we wanted changed, but, generally speaking, we were 
satisfied. We believed they were going to give us the grades that 
they were offering to us. But they came back here and, without 
notice, they immediately ignored idl the recommendations made by 
the farmers of the Northwest. 

Mr. AswELL. When was that? 

Mr. Murphy. In 1918. I would like to say to you gentlemen, to 
get this thought to you, no matter what part of the United States 
you come from, that you are dealing with a pecuUar situation out 
there. We raise spring wheat, andft may be very nice to state a 
theory that our farmers should be required, by a fading system or 
some other system, to raise pure wheat. But I want to say to you, 
under the conditions with the weeds and everything else that comes 
up in the spring with the spring wheat, that a farmer can not raise 
pure wheat. 

Our department recommends to us to raise diversified crops; flax 
one year and oats another, and wheat another, and so on, but I say 
to you, that the flax will come up in the spring with the wheat, and 
we will not have a pure wheat. 

The butter situation was mentioned; but that you can not do 
either. 

Mr. Clarke. I agree with that. 

Mr. Murphy. The handling of the cattle, and the handling of the 
milk, and especially the churning, and taking care of the butter is a 
mechanical process; but to talk about butter, what farmer can pre- 
vent that foreign material growing onliis farm? He can not do it. 

Now, gentlemen, we have planned,* and we have begged these 
people to recognize that matter and to make that foreign matter 
dockage in the wheat, and not a factor in the grading ana reducing 
the price of the wheat to the farmer out there. This making of this 
foreign matter dockage will not be detrimental to any other wheat 
sections in the county. It is only in the spring-wheat belt. We 
are asking for a grade for spring wheat, gentlemen, and that is all. 
We want you to make that foreign matter dockage, and not an ele- 
ment of the grading, which is shown by the figures here, that the 
farmer gets 3.1 cents for a bushel of that dockage, if it happens to be 
kinghead, but he is penalized if there is 3 per cent of that kinghead 
in it, 40 to 45 cents a bushel, depending on the amount of kinghead 
in there. It is a shame, and don't you forget for a moment that 
farmer recognizes what is being done to him. But under this system 
of grading, the farmer can not help himself, and he is the only man 
along the line that can not. 
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Now, gentlemen, is it not deplorable that the fanner is degraded 
to this extent? The local elevator man can, to a limited extent, 
get out from under it. He will mix the grain some, and you under- 
stand, gentlemen, all these technicalities reduce the grade. He will 
dump m a little kingsheads or barley or a little rye or something 
else; he can have a little of all those things in there. But when it 
comes to a mixer he will run his grain out of 10 different spouts in 
the elevator, and still he will be within the grade and make his flour. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Let me ask you a question there: Have you any 
cooperative elevators in your district in your spring wheat ? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. How do they compare in their return to you for 
your wheat with the other elevators ? 

Mr. Murphy. We have different kinds of cooperative elevators in 
the State. Some are genuine and are cooperative 

Mr. Ten Eyck (interposing). I want to talk about the genuine 
one. I believe in cooperation. 

Mr. Murphy. Under the present interpretation of the term, I 
believe we have cooperative elevators; we have others that are not 
cooperative in a sense — they are cooperative in ownership but not 
in tne division of the profits. Some of our elevators will divide up 
the grain to the men that haul grain to it after taking out 6 per 
cent or 8 per cent on the amount of the grain. That is the general 
line of elevators that take out that amount to pay for the interest 
on the investment. But the one I want to suggest to yoii that we 
have a number of is the old line 

Mr. Ten Eyck (interposing). What I mean is the genuine coop- 
erative elevator owned by the farmers and where the profits are^ 
divided among the farmers outside of the actual cost to run the 
elevator. What difference is there between his return to you on 
the spring wheat and that which you get in the ordinary channel ? 

Mr. Murphy. Let me get down to that. Unfortunately for your 
cooperative system, you nave poor management sometimes. They 
are green men, and I do not believe they get the results out of it 
that would be gotten out in other ways. They are not all so much 
more successful than the others. I do think, however — in fact, I 
know that the real cooperative elevator gets better results than 
the other fellow. And we hAve some cooperative elevators that have 
driven the other fellow out, and that is coming about much more" 
rapidly lately. 

Mr. Ten EyckI Do they do away with this loss of 30 or 40 cents 
on a bushel ? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; when thev handle it directly they will, under 
the present grading system. There is no question about that; that 
is, under the division of profits. 

Mr. Sinclair. You do not mean to say that they will do away 
with that loss, however ? 

Mr. Murphy. No; not that. 

Mr. Sinclair. The local buyer can not tell what the grain will be 
graded at the terminal when it gets in there; the man who buys at 
the country elevator must buy safely. 

Mr. Murphy. What I mean to say is, if the local elevator man is 
wise to the grain trade and will do all the mixing possible, he will do 
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it, if he is wise, but you do not get it back to the country elevator, 
because of the lack of facilities and the lack of abiUty to handle it. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Sinclair. You do not mean that there is any elevator in the 
country that can do that fully, then ? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir; there is not. There is another thing: When 
the country begins to thrash, just as fast as they have machines to 
do it, the erain will come in so that it sometimes has to stand all 
nig^ht outside waiting to be unloaded. There is no chance for manipu- 
lation. But I want to get this thought to you, that the man that has 
facilities to take advantage of these technicalities and has the ability 
to do it, gets the advantage of the profits. 

Mr. Thompson. Who does get the profit at the present time, the 
middleman ? 

Mr. Murphy. Do not confuse that. The big mills have elevators. 
The ^levators are connected with the big mills. 

"Mr. Thompson. When this stuflF is winnowed out of the wheat, who 
gets what is separated out ? 

. Mr. Murphy. Whoever cleans it; if that is in the cleaning elevator, 
they will clean it. But as to the mixing 

Mr. Thompson (interposing). After it is cleaned, as I understand 
it, this wheat is as gooa as any other grade ? 

Mr. Murphy. Sure. 

Mr. Thompson. But you get a depressed price because of the dirt ; 
there is a difference in the price ? 

Mr. Murphy. We ought to make a distinction between dirt and 
foreign material as now passed. 

Mr. Thompson. That is your object; isn't it? • 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is what you want here ? 

Mr. Murphy. We want the wheat graded. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the trouble with the grade now, as it 
exists ? 

Mr. Murphy. It is too technical, and foreign material is the degrad- 
ing factor, and no dockage is the big element. There is another ele- 
ment — the moisture. We are suggesting in this bill that 14^ per cent 
be allowed in our wheat, and that in excess of that, that it be desig- 
nated on the certificate. We are suggesting that instead of the pres- 
ent moisture allowed in the present grades; that is, 14 per cent in 
No. 1, 14^ in No. 2, 15 in No. 3, and 16 in No. 4, or otner grades. 
We do not believe that should be allowed in warehousing the wheat. 

Mr. Thompson. When do you sow your wheat; in the Spring? 
You speak of spring wheat. 

Mr. Murphy. We sow as soon as the conditions and the weather is 
right, which will be mostly in the latter part of March, or probably 
in April. 

Mr. Thompson. The section I come from has very little spring 
wheat; it is mostly sowed in the fall and grows durmg the winter. 
- Mr. Murphy. Yes; and you are not subjected to any of the 
grievances that. are alarming and hitting the farmers of the Northwest. 

Mr. Thompson. I have not heard much of this, and do not know 
much about these grades, and I want to find out. 

Mr. Murphy. I wish you could find out the diflS.culties that our 
farmers in the Northwest, in any one of these three States, have to 
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contend with. And it is impossible for him to help himself, and it 
is a shame for anyone that is producing food in the volume that these 
three States proauce that product — wheat flour — that they can not 
even be heard by the Federal agency as to their grievances, when 
there is the establishment of a grading system involved. 

Mr. Thompson. This grading affects the whole Northwest country, 
North Dakota and South Dakota and Minnesota ? 

Mr. MuBPHY. Yes; anybody that raises the hard spring wheat, 
and you will find the bmk of it in those three States that are here 
represented. 

Mr. AswELL. May I ask you a question ? 

Mr. MuBPHY. Certainly. 

Mr. AswELL. If this bill is enacted into law, the average price the 
producer will receive will be higher, will it not ? 

Mr. MuBPHY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AswELL. What effect will that have on the price of flout ? 

Mr. MuBPHY. My dear sir, what is the price of flour based on ? 

Mr. AsWELL. I am askii\g you, would it affect the price of flour if 
the producer gets a higher price for his wheat ? 

Mr. MuBPHY. I suppose, if the produced as a whole gets a higher 
price, it would be renected in the price of flour. But that does not 
cover the point. If there is an injustice done to the man that pro- 
duces the tning that makes the flour, that injustice should be removed. 

Mr. AswELL. I want to find oiit where the profit goes. Does it go 
to the man that makes the flour ? 

Mr. MuBPHT. It goes to the man that manipulates it. 

Mr. AswBLL. As a rule, where does it go ? 

Mr. MuBPHY. I think, as a rule, to the elevator man or the mill 
man. 

Mr. AswELL. You do not think that the prices of flour would be 
affected ? 

Mr. MuBPHY. No; I do not think it would,. because I think they 
would take it. But I think if the price of wheat was decreased 10 
cents a bushel 

Mr. AswELL (interposing). That is not my question at all. My 
question was this: If this bill becomes a law, you beUeve the average 
price that the producer receives for his spiiBs wheat would be a litue 
Wher? ^ . ^^ 

Mr. MuBPHY. Yes; I do. 

Mr. AswBLL. Now, would that affect the price of flour ? 

Mr. Murphy. I don't think so, 

Mr. AswELL. I do not, either. I would like to know \^ho gets the 
34 cents that has been stolen from the producer. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. The sale under this oill would be made with the 
cards face up on the table, instead of as it is now, with the face up 
to the miller, and the face down to the farmer. 

Mr. AswELL. Who gets that 34 cents ? 

Mr. Sullivan. It goes somewhere between the farmet and the 
miller. 

Mr. AswEix. Who gets it ? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. We have an idea the cleaner gets it. 

Mr. AswELL. The cleaner or mixer ? 

Mr, Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

57095—21— FT 1 7 
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Mr. Murphy. Now, gentlemen, we are satisfied that we can not 

fet this from the agency you have established for this purpose. 
Ve have tried it before Secretary Houston, and Secretary Meredith, 
and Secretary Wallace, an^d while Secretary Wallace is a new man, it is 
imfortunate that the bureau has as mucn influence as it has. But 
this bill provides that the grades shall be established for one year, 
and thereafter the Secretary of the Agriculture shall be allowed to 
change them if the circimistances demand it. We are asking that 
the foreign material be called dockage; that the dockage be made on 
the foreign material. We are asking for a dockage on this foreign 
material. 

We are asking for a change in the moisture content; and we are 
also asking for a change in the number of ^ades and subclasses. 
And if we get this law enacted, we expect this from these changes. 
And it will DC a material relief. 

And I tell you another thing, gentlemen: If you people will concede 
this slight modification, you will have gone a long ways to satisfy 
a frame of mind out there m that territory; and I want to tell you that 
they are getting in a frame of mind that, no matter what that great 
agricultural district out there wants, they can not get it. That is 
deplorable. They are in that frame of mind. I do not say that that 
frame of mind is warranted, but they are in that frame of mind. And 
that is one thing that the farmers' organizations, and the grain 
dealers and the farmers' grain and cooperative associations taU^ of 
when they meet in their associations. They pass resolutions in their 
conventions, directed to the governor, and everybody else, to see 
that these things are brought about. And that is why I am down 
here. The governor designated me to represent these people. We 
have been down here for four years, and it seems now tnat we have 
got to come to Congress, and we hope that you will see the justice of 
our cause, and we have confidence enough to believe that ii you see 
the justice of our cause you will give us relief. 

If we were going to injure anvbody else in the agricultural line, 
it would be different. But we have conditions that you have got 
nowhere else in the coimtry. But we do ask for that slight relief, 
and we hope we will get it. Those are the only particulars in which 
we are asking for changes. First, make the foreign material dock- 
age; make a uniform moisture content. I do not know why, if 
14^ per cent will be all that will be warehousable, they permit 
more in No. 3 than they do in No. 1. Make the moisture content 
the same, and all that shall be permitted in any grade. The stand- 
ards — ^you have got about 16 per cent on the three grades. We are 
willing to take 14^. We do believe fend our advice is that grain is 
Warehousable up to 15. But we do not want to take any chances. 
We do not want the warehouseman to take any chances. We do 
not limit it up to 15. 

Now, we want changes in the grades and subclasses. If you will, 
reduce the number of grades and subclasses. And where 
there is more than 14^ per cent of moisture, designate it 
on the certificate. And if you do this, then, as Mr. Sullivan says, 
the cards will be face up on the table. The buyer knows what he is 
buying, and the farmer knows he is grading his wheat, and not the 
little kinghead, or the little moisture that is in it. That is all we are 
asking. 
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Now, on behalf of the State of South Dakota, I want to back up 
the statement that has been made by the other gentlemen, because 
our conditions are similar. Our farmers are just as sore and just as 
aggrieved over the situation in the State of South Dakota as in any 
other State. It is a general feeling. It is one of the things that has 
created a bad frame of mind out uiere. I want to get that thought 
to you, gentlemen; that and the thought that we have conditions 
there that do not exist anywhere else. 

The Chairman. Is that all, Mr. Murphy ? We are obliged to you. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, I woula like now to introduce Mr. 
Zeismer. Mr. Zeismer has been for a number of years a member of 
the board of grain appeals for the State of Minnesota. Mr. Zeismer 
is thoroughly familiar with the grain trade and will explain some 
features of this matter, and will be glad to answer any questions. . 

The Chairman; We will be glad to hear Mr. Zeismer. 

STATEHENT OF KB. B. ZEISMEB, HEMBEB OF THE BOABD 
OF GBAIN APPEALS, STATE OF MUTITESOTA, ST. PAUI, 

MINN. 

Mr. Zeismer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this 
subject has been so thoroughly discussed that there is very little 
left for me to say, except to cover a few phases of it that I shall 
touch upon. In the first place, it has been mentioned here that 
grain is largely sold on sample in Minneapolis, which is largely true, 
although not altogether. If it was true that the grain was sold 
altogetner on sample, I would have nothing to do there. I am on 
the State board oi grain appeals, to which all decisions on grades of 
grain are appealed. 

Mr. Clarke. In the State of Minnesota ? 

Mr. Zeismer. In the State of Minnesota all grain matters are 
largely referred to us for decision. If it was true that it was all sold 
on sample, there would be no necessity for a board of grain appeals, 
Federal or any other kind. 

In the first place, any grade placed on any sample, if it is degraded, 
it stigmatizes it to the buyer. It may be, as the witnesses before me 
have stated — it may be No. 1 wheat, so far as moisture and all the 
factors are concerned, but for the foreign material, for instance. 

Now, the Federal rules provide that one-half of 1 per cent is all the 
foreign material it can carry, or dockage. Assume that it has six- 
tenths, that would put it in No, 2 ; the one-tenth would stigmatize it as 
No. 2 wheat. And that goes down to the other grades,'2 and 3, and 
so on, which would carry a higher percentage.. These car? ar^ ap- 
pealed to us at times for this: slight diflFerence. Even if the car was 
stigmatized on a small percentage, the moisture or foreign material 
would stigmatize it and* bring .a discount of npt less thAn 2. per cent. 
A car sometimes grades No. 5 on account of the moisture, and that 
puts it down in price, but a. fine wheat majr still charge a fine price, 
although it would still have a higher price if it was not so stiginatized. 
That is the Minneapolis situation. The Duluth situation is a different 
proposition. That is an export market entirely. The grain is bought 
there by grade entirely, in the Duluth market it is all bought oy 
^ade, regardless of wnat the foreign material is, or anything else; 
it is bought as No. 2, and sold as No. 2. So that the grade abs^utely 
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grades the prices in Duluth. Some years, when there is a large crop, 
more is marketed in Duluth than in Minneapolis. And it is mixed 
down to the lowest possible basis of what No. 2 and No. 3 and No. 1 
can carry. And also, on the matter of grades f 

Mr. Ten Eyck (interposing) . Is it not a fact that the miller sells 
a lot of this foreign matter, after it is separated, and gets as high as 
$40 a toh for it ? 

Mr. Zeismeb. That was true during the war, but with oats at $30 
a ton, and other feed down, you would hardly expect screenings 
would sell at $40 a ton. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. What do they sell for now ? 

Mr. Zeismeb. Sometimes I have had it offered to me at nothing, 
and then it runs up to $15 a ton; that is, on wild oats and barley grain. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You know, we fellows in the East use a lot of your 
ground feed, and we do not notice such an awful, big drop in ground 
feed in comparison to your gjrade. 

Mr. Zeismeb. Well, that is up to you. I say, if you buy ground 
feed — that is, ground oats or ground corn, or a mixed car of ground 
oats or ground com, or barley and oats, and they mix these screenings 
in with it, that is an adulteration, and if you have no such law pro- 
tecting you in this interstate commerce, that is your fault and not 
mine. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. No; there is a law, as I understand, that the pro- 
tein and the other things in there is listed on a tag. 

Mr. Zeismeb. lliat is technical again. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Well, that is a fact. They do not say it is adulter- 
ated; they give you the ingjredients in the feed, and it is up to you to 
know whether you are getting the ingredients that you want. 

Mr. Zeismeb. That may be true, out let me ask you a question. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Certainly; go ahead. 

Mr. Zeismeb. The questions have aW been fired the other way. If 
you went and bought a car of ground feed — ground oats, or whatever 
you want — ^yoo specify what you want, barley, or oats, or corn, d(m't 
you? 

Mr. TfeN Eyck. Yes. 

Mr. Zeismeb. Would you not prefer, r^ardless of what the tag 
says, to have the pure stuff? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. No; 1 wo«ild rather have the tag. 

Mr. Zeismeb. Wei), aD r^t. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Because a tot of light oats, c^ grain, b not aa good 
as the heavy oats. Now, if it is oats it does no-t mean so much, 
unless it is protein. 

Mr. Zeismeb. That is practically not germane to thi& question. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. No;* but you asked the questi<«?. 

Mr. Zeismeb. Another phase that 1 waoit to touch upon is the 
matter of the foreign material and the gradiaiig oi a car. Samples 
come up to us which are ri^t cJose to the line as No. 1 novthem, that 
can carry one-rhatf of 1 percent — dark northern, one-half of !• per cen?t — 
but we give that car 6^ cent», or 7 cents, and we feel that the wheat 
really ought to be- ^adfed No. H dark northern on* i1*s meritsv Some- 
times a car lis even of a higher percentage; ift ought to be grsded ooi 
its milling mwits. 

Mr. Clabke. In other words^. the intrin«e cont^it is there all the 
time ? 
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Mr. Zeismeb. The intrinsic content is there all the tiifie; yes, with 
the variation of this slight percentage. 

NdW, you can see the mjustice of a farmer shipping a car to Duluth 
having seven-tei>ths, as against two-tenths on the market where it is 
bought; and tiie difference in value of the grain, assumixig that both 
have the same milling value, is possibly one-tenth or two-tenths of 
1 per cent. But he is penalized 3 cents a bushel, and that is done 
every day in the week. 

For timt reason I hring this out, that it is absolutely necessary, 
and while that is not done, a car of wheat — a man buys a car of wheat 
he should buy wheat, and not this foreign material, and the wheat 
should be ^aded on its merits, free from this foreign material, and it 
would avoid a great deal of confusion in the grading of the grain. 
You might. get two samples from a car; on« mignt grade No. 1 north- 
em and the other might grade No. 2, and under the law the sampler 
is not allowed to grade anything but what he finds in the sack. So it 
is largely guesswork. 

Another phase I want to touch upon is why there is opposition here 
to the modification of the grades. Outside of the moisture, I do not 
think there is but very little opposition to it. In fact, people s^em to 
think that we have to stick to anything that has become usi^e and 
custom or everything will go to the bow-wows; that is true m the 
grading of grain or anything else. Their business is adjusted on that 
basis, and if they have to make slight changes in their bookkeeping 
or other methods of doing business they do not like to do it; They 
are making money, and mey do not want these changes made. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is this law now in force in Minnesota ? 

Mr. Zeismi^. Oh, no; we are under the Federal grading system. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I know, but have you any law in Minnesota that 
grades the grain ? 

Mr. Zeismeb. We have adopted the Federal grading system, for 
the convenience of the farmers and the trade. We did not have a 
law before. 

The opposition comes, not 'so much from the elevator interests, 
because my relation with the chamb^ of commerce has nothing to do 
with the grading of the grain whatever, though I was in the emplov 
of one of the elevators for y^ears, the Northwestern Elevator, of wnich 
Mr. C. A. Magnuson is president; he is a personal friend of mine, and 
is one of the most honest and square men jou can find. I went to 
him a week or 10 days ago and asked him his position on this matter. 
He says: ^^Mr. Zeismer, I am with you on anything you request. 
I will even go to Washington with you, if you request it, but let us 
try the Bureau of Markets once more. I am personally acquainted 
with Dr. Livingstone, and I will write him a personal letter, and 
if there is any chance of getting the least modification of this, I will 
hear from him, and I will ask him for a reply.'' 

Mr. Clabke. Where has the opposition developed to this modi- 
fication ? 

Mr. Zeismeb. I really do not know. I candidly confess I do not 
know; I have to give it up. It is like I told Mr. Magnuson, one time 
when I hired a man who was buying grain in the country, I had to be 
very careful what I did with him, because he did not want his judge- 
ment interfered with to know that his judgmenit was poor. If I 
hire a man I have to be very careful that he is a very good man. 
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OT I would get the worst of it. So, I think that is true with the grades, 
after a man has promulgated something, he wants to back it up, if it is 
good. I do not know any other reason for it. 

We got a reply from Dr. Livingstone that the incident was closed, 
so Mr. Magnuson did not come. The incident was closed, Dr. 
Livingstone said. We reauested that he confer with Secretary 
Wallace, but whether he dia that or not he did not say, but he stated 
that the incident was closed for this year, anyway. So the slight 
modifications, more slight than we request now- — ^the slight modifica- 
tions that we requested of Dr. Livingstone would not be considered. 

We have the chamber of commerce with us on the test weight, 
for this reason: No. 1 to test 58; No. 2 to test 57 in all subclasses; 
No. 3 to test 55, and carrying it down in all subclasses with a large 

?srcentage of intermixture of Foreign material, and also other wheat, 
he chamber of commerce is operated on the basis of future protec- 
tion, you understand; future muling contracts. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is there any difference in the general average 
weights of good, dean, fall wheat, and good, clean spring wheat i 

Mr. Zbismeb. Oh, yes; the average difference in weight this year, 
I should judge, would be about 4 or 5 pounds. The winter wheat 
would be the heaviest. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Zeismbb. Yes; 4 or 5 pounds is the average. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You say 4 or 5 pounds is the average ? 

Mr. Zbismer. Well, not always. . 

Mr. Ten Eyok. No, but is that the average ? 

Mr. Zeismer. It was this last year. The average, on the assump- 
tion of the Federal trades would be 3 pounds; but this phase I want 
to brii^ out particmarly^ 

Mr. Ten Eyck (interposing). Right there: Of course, winter wheat 
is sold as winter wheat, and spring wheat as spring wheat, and there 
is no reason why you should not grade it as you want it. 

Mr. Zeismer. Yes; but the spring wheat has never been sold on 
the Minneapolis market that way; thai is what I want to bring out 
now. Not that it would not benefit the farmer; I think il would, to 
some extent, and anything that benefits the farmer would be a 
benefit all around. Here we have wheat testing 58 in No. 1 ; 57 in No. 
2, and grading it on down, and they are the contract grades on which 
the futures are based; all wheat must test 58 poimds and come 
within the other requirements of that No. 1 wheat; No. 2 must weigh 
57 pounds, or there is a penalty. 

Mr. Jones. If you make 57 pounds the test for No. 1 wheat — 
change the requirements so No. 1 wheat wotild only need to test 57 
poxmds, then would the price of that wheat at 57 pounds be the same 
as-- — 

Mr. Zeismer (interposing) . That is problematical. That is a ques- 
tion; but it is not a question whether the price would be the same, 

Mr. Jones. There would not be any difference in classification, ac- 
cording to your contention, on wheat that tested 57, and that which 
tested more than 57 ? 

lilt. Zeismer. Only with this difference, that you -can not deliver 
any 57 test wheat on your contracts. 

Mr. Jones. I mean, if you get the law as you want it ? 
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Mr. Zbismeb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Then you can deliver 57 pounds the same as you can 
58 pounds ? 

Mr. ZiESMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AswELL. At the same price ? 

Mr. Zeismeb. That is problematical. 

Mr. Jones. If you had the same grades ? 

Mr. Zeismeb. Where is the basis to start on; the basis to check 
with. It is impossible to determine whether it is the same price or 
not. Even under the present method of doing business, in the 
chamber of commerce, making No. 2 wheat 55 pounds, they could 
deliver No. 1 and No. 2 wheat, without being placed in the position 
where they could not deliver it at all. I doubt whether our wheat, 
from one year to another, whether we have ever had an average car 
of 56 pounds. So you see the impossibility of trading in our No. 1 
northern wheat in 58 pounds, when it is not there U) deliver. So 
they have a clause in there, permitting No. 3 wheat to be delivered 
at 20 per cent discount. You can see the difference between No. 1 
and No. 3, so that they can not possibly corner the market, to the 
extent of 20 cents a bushel, at least. i 

Those are the two phases that I principally wanted to cover and to 
make clear to you. The other matters have been covered by the other 
witnesses. There will also be a man who will explain the details of 
the bill. 

Mr. Jones. The other man will explain the details of the bill, 
will he? . 

Mr. Zeismeb. Yes; the other ma^ will explain the details of the 
bill. If there are any questions, I would be glad to answer them. 

The Chaibman. Is that all, Mr. Zeismer. We are very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Zeismer. 

Wr, Sullivan. I would like now to introduce Mr. O'Neill. 

STATEMENT OF MB. D. P. O'NEILL. 

Mr. O'Neill. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if I 
might just digress for a minute from the bill — I am going to try to 
confine myseli simply to the bill and itg alterations* 

The Chaibman. I wish you would, and explain to us what you 
desire in the bill. 

Mr. O'Neill. If I might digress just for a moment, I want to say 
that the reason for the changes in the bill from the bill which was 
introduced by Mr. Steenerson, and the bill that is now before you was; 
not because of differences of opinion of the men who are here repre- 
senting the States that are represented here. The differences are that 
the Steenerson bill asked for 14 per cent moisture, whereas we concede 
14^ moisture — ^in the old biU it was 14 per cent moisture. 

Mr. Clabke. We do not care for that; give us the new bill. 

Mr. O'Neill. The bill now introduced that you have before you is 
14.5 per cent moisture. The bill introduced that you had before you 
yesterday asked for 15 per cent moisture, while alter conferences we 
agreed to accept 14.5 per cent, which is in conformity with the regu- 
lations and the records of your department here and of Canada, and 
wherever grain has been handled in the northern latitude. We do not 
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want to exceed the warehouseable moisture or grain that would keep 
in transportation. 

Second, I introduce an amendment, as you will find on page 9, in 
requiring the statutory rules, that those statutory rules are only to 
stand for one year; it gives the Secretary of Agriculture the right to 
modify or change them after one year. We gave him all the rignts he 
had, so that we are not asking an ironclad bill at all. We come here 
before you g^itlemen fairly and squarely, to lay our cards on the table 
face up, as we will lay our ^ain before the buyer. We are not asking 
some one to pay us somethii^ for nothing. I will take up the bill. 

I will take up first the moisture 

The Chairmak (interposing). What section are you on? 

Mr. (yNEiLL. Moisture, page 2, line 13. The Federal grades pro- 
vide for 14 per cent moisture in No. 1; 14.5 in No. 2; 15 in No. 3; 
and 16 in Nos. 4 and 5. That is the present standard of moisture. 
We ask that the standard be made 14.5. 

The Chairman. Kindiv give that asain. 

Mr. O'Neill. The Federal stuidaras or grades are, 14 for No. 1 ; 
14.5 for No. 2; 15 for No. 3; and 16 for Nos. 4 and 5. The change 
and modification that we ask for is to make it 14.5; to make No. 1 
14.5. 

The Chairman. You add one-half per cent ? 

Mr, O'Nbdll. Yes; we raise it one-half per cent; and all other 
moisture contents to be designated on the certificate; on the grade 
certificate. 

Mr. Clarke. On the grade certificate ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; we do not make any moisture content. We go 
to the minimum that can be allowed in No. 1, and after that we state 
on the certificate face what the moisture content is — the moisture 
that that car of grain contains. 

Now, if you wul pardon me a minute, I have here with me not only 
one bushel but thousands of them; each one of these envelopes 
[indicating] rejMresents 1,200 bushels. They are samples taken from 
the car just as they came in to the board of grain appeals of the State. 
The moisture contents were put on, just as the man who puts that 
on there puts it on here. Every one of these are high grade. Here 
is a high-grade wheat with 14.2 per cent. 

The Chairman. Where did that go to; No. 2 ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Certainly; one-tenth would put it from No. 1 into 
No. 2 wheat; if it has two-tenths of moisture. 

The Chairman. How much is the diiference between No. 1 and 
No. 2? 

Mr. O'Neill. Five cents a bushel by the card price. That is $60. 

The Chairman. For the two-tenths of 1 per cent of excess 
moisture ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; for the two-tenths of 1 per cent of excess 
moisture. 

Mr. Sinclair. And it has been demonstrated that that wheat is 
good milling wheat if it had 15 per cent of moisture, has it not ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; it certainly would be good milling wheat if it 
had 15 per cent of moisture. And that wheat, with that excess of 
moisture, will carry any place, according to the rules promulgated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture's statement. I would not say that 
it would stand a week on a sidetrack at New Orleans, perhaps, but 
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you gentlemen on this committee have got to remember that practi- 
cally all of the spring wheat raised goes out over the Great Xiakes, 
to the market, or goes to Minneapolis to be ground into flour, and 
never goes into the warm climates at all. 

Here is another sample [indicating]. This is 14.5. 

Mr. Sinclair. Is that winter or spring wheat ? 

Mr. O'Neill. It is all spring wheat. I am going to show you some 
things. You wanted to see big wheat yesterday. Here is one 62^ 
pounds. I want to show the gentleman from Texas that, and ask 
what he thinks would be No. 1 wheat, if he raised it on his farm, when 
it weighs 62 pounds to the bushel and averaged 14.2 per cent mois- 
ture. If you got only No. 2 for it, you would feel awiuUy sotc. 

If you will pardon me, I have here the reports in a bulletin from 
the Canadian department of agriculture, in which they show the 
results of tests they made, in which they stood cars of wheat for six 
weeks in the summer time in Winnipeg; some of the wheat had 16 

fter cent moisture, and in no case did the wheat, where it was per- 
ectlv ripe and sound, go oflP; but in every case where they had imma- 
ture and frozen wheat and unripe wheat it did go off. 

Your Bureau of Markets, through Mr. Bailey, whom they consider 
an authority, says that a dark, hard, glutinous wheat can contain 1 

Ker cent more moisture and still be warehousable than a soft wheat, 
lost of our wheat in the Northwest is dark, hard, and glutinous. It 
is warehousable up to 15 per cent. If the soft wheat is safe at 14 
per cent, then the dark, hard, and glutinous wheat is safe at 15 per 
cent moisture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture sharpened his pencil and gave the 
excess of moisture above 14 per cent, and he figures it in dollars and 
cents, but he did not tell the trade nor the world in that circular that 
the average moisture content of that wheat — the actual records kept 
by the people in actual records in Minneapolis — and he does not tell , 
them that it was only 11.8 per cent. 

Mr. Clarke. Who was this? 

Mr. O'Neill. Mr. Meredith. He figures out the extra amount of 
water in the wheat to figure out the amoimt the miller pays for it ; 
but he does not tell that there are only a few cars of that wneat and 
the average is only 11.8 per cent, and it varies from year to vear, 
according to the climatic conditions. Invariably the 60-pouna and 
the 62-poimd wheat is heavy in moisture. That must be so, because 
nature nas performed its function. 

They tell us to go out and get good seed to raise good wheat, and 
to clean up our farms, and when man and nature have combined to 
raise good wheat they step in and penalize it because we have too 
much moisture, but we have raised good wheat. 

We are not asking any great favors of them. We know it is ware- 
housable up to 14.5 per cent. We have come down in our demands; 
we have met them halfway, so to speak. 

I want to say in all kindness that I haven't any feeling against the 
Bureau of Markets. I am not like some of these gentlemen. I have 
been before them. I understand their position. They are just like 
you gentlemen; they have to listen to arguments on both sides of the 
question and then determine the matter. You have to listen to 
arguments on both sides of this matter and then decide. They had 
to listen to arguments on both sides of the matter and then determine 
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it. They had to try them out. I am willing to admit they art* 
human, and that they do not imderstand altogether. 

The only thing I find fault with with them, is that when we ask 
for these sUght modifications, which mean so much to us, as Mr. 
Miu'phy has said — they mean so much to us psycholgically — they are 
not willing to come to us iu any way. Their attitude seems to be, 
We have got you down, and we are going to hold you down. That 
is not the attitude that should be assumed toward the great agri- 
cultural interests of this great Nation. We thought when we ffot a 
Secretary of Agriculture that we would have a man who would oe at 
the ear of the President, and that we would have a chance to be 
heard; that we would have there a man who would have at heart the 
great agricultural interests of the country, and who would plead 
our cause. We are too poor to come here; every one of the other 
interests are here with their lobbjdsts, and we are sorry that they 
Usten to the tune of the miller, rather than to us poor, squawking 
farmers. In time they will be sorry. All they have got to do is to 
wake us up. We are -korwegian and Swedish and Viking and Irish, 
and we are fighters from Hades. 

Mr. Clarke. You have not foimd any of these outside influences 
here, have you ? 

Mr. O'Neill. No: everything is all right here. 

The Chairman. You made a statement about a car testing 59 
poimds ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What test was required to make it No. 1 i 

Mr. O'Neill. Fifty-eight. 

The Chairman. It tested above No. 1 ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But it contained ^^ of 1 per cent of moisture 
above that allowed ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There .was how much of that; 1,200 bushels? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then the miller, or whoever bought the wheat 

Mr. O'Neill (interposing). Made $60. 

The Chairman. No; he paid for 144 pounds of moisture, in excess 
of what it would have been if it had been grade 1 ? 

Mr. O'Neill. That is the reasoning of Mr. Meredith. 

The Chairman. Well, is that 

Mr. O'Neill (interposing). Yes; I will admit that in that car. 

The Chairman. How much was the wheat worth ? 

Mr. O'Neill. At the time that car came in, wheat was worth 
maybe a little more than $2 a bushel. 

The Chairman. That would be around 3 cents a pound ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About $4.32? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And he was penalized $60 ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Sixty dollars ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 
. The Chairman. And he was out $55.68 ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 
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The Ghatrman. Is that correct? 

Mr. O^Nexll. That is correct. And if you will pardon me, that 
might not be all, for this reason, the effect of him sending down what 
he supposed to be Al northern, and he having no means of knowing, 
except by the touch of what moisture it contained, therefore the 
buyer would not pay more than No. 2 to the farmer. 

llie Chairman. But, see here, if the farmer, or whoever the shipper 
was, had taken out 2 per cent of the moisture, he would have been 
entitled to 5 cents a bushel more? 

Mr. O^Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Or $60 ? 

Mr. O^Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What he received pay for moisture subtract was 
the $4.32 ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Deduct the $4.32 from $60, and he was out 
$55.68 ? 

Mr. O'Neill, Yes; you are right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman*. I want to know if I am right ? 

Mr. O'Neill, Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If it had been 1 per cent from 60, then what ? 

Mr. O'Neill (interposing) . I want to be fair with you gentlemen, 
and with the Bureau of Markets— — 

The Chairman (interposing). Hold on; I want to find out what 
took place. 

Mr. O'Neill. I am going to answer your question by being fair. 
According to the technical rules it woulH, but under the rules of the 
administration, they have rules allowing for the variations, and they 
do not throw it off "for 1 per cent; they go to 2 in case the 1 per cent 
would change the grade. 

The Chairman. They go to 2 ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; although they throw the grades off for 1, 
but not on account of moisture; because it has to have the finest 
kind of apparatus to measure that, and they are willing to concede 
1 per cent for variation on moisture, and would not throw it off 
for 1 . I am going to be fair with them. They would not throw it 
off for 1, but they would for 2. 

Now, we pass to the weight. Now, gentlemen, we are not asking 
you to throw this all off. We are just asking for a new modification; 
moisture, rye, and foreign material; just a few modifications. We 
do not interfere with the grades on any but the spring wheat. You 
will find where it says in the bill the minimum limits of damaged 
kernels allowed; that should be changed to ^'maximum." 

The Chairman. That is a typographical error in the bill ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clarke. That is just the use of a wrong word in the bill ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; it makes it wrong altogether. 

Now, we take the 58 pounds weight 

The Chairman (interposing). That is, the 58-pound weight in 
the bill ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; the present standard is 58, and we are asking 
to make it 67. 

The Chairman. All right; let us get that down. 
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Mr. O'Neill. We are asking that on the records kept very care- 
fully for years in the Minnesota inspection department, and the 
average is 57. Now, I will say that that varies, as every intdligent 
thinking man would know. Some years we have a little l^etter crops 
than others. vSome years it runs to 56, some years it runs a little 
helow, and some years it will run a little above other years. It runs 
from 44 per cent to about 55 or 50 per cent in different years. 

Mr. Clarke. What is the average i 

Mr. O'Neill. The average is about 57 pounds for a period of years. 
That is the reason why we establish 57 as the basis, because it is the 
average for a number of years based on what is going through 
Minneapolis. I think that is the grade that is traded in, in a way. 
They can trade on that. 

Now, we might make a premium wheat, but the premium wheat is 
made by the miller himself. When you furnish him a premium 
wheat he pays for it; that is all. We do not mean to take that away 
from the man that raises good wheat at all. He is going to get paid 
for his premium wheat. I am going to state for the information of 
the man from the Lone Star State, when he was looking at these 
samples, that he would also be interested in this, that they go out 
from Minneapolis just as quick as the grain is thrashed, and get 
samples of grain from all over the West — from Montana. Wyominer, 
and all over the West — and if you step into the chamber of commerce 
in Minneapolis you will see a circle like that [indicating on map], 
and they call that a zone. 

Now, they want us to raise good wheat, and, my friends, if you do 
all you can do to raise good wieat, it will change, because the zones 
will change because of these climatic conditions, and the climatic 
conditions may differ. That is a matter that has been determined 
by chemists and others. Thev want that wheat for certain purposes, 
and they will buy it for delivery in 10 days, and pay a premium 
for it. They want it from these various zones, and they will pay a 
cash premium for it. We do not tell them what to pay for wheat; 
we do not come down and try to tell them that, because we can not 
do it. They know what they want, and sometimes they want some 
of your good winter wheat to mix it with the high glutinous wheat 
that you prize so highly, and which you think is far superior to that 
little shrunken wheat that you had in your hand yesterdav And 
they can buy it for 40 cents a bushel less in Minneapolis, and then they 
mix it into the hard, glutinous w^heat that they want for a certain 
trade. Winter wheat is woi'th more than hard sjwing wheat for soda 
biscuits. They know what they want it for. We do not attempt 
to regulate that at all. They regulate that and tell us what they 
want, and what they will pay for it. 

The Gbaibman. What was the weight before for No. 1 wheat? 

Mr. O'Neill. Fifty-eight, and now we are asking for 57, because 
57 is the average weight for spring wheat. We are asking for 55 for 
No. 2; we drop 2 pounds. We are asking for 53 for No. 3, and 50 
to be made No. 4, and wc cut out one grade altogether. So of the 
18 grades of wheat we have eliminated 8, leaving only 10. We did 
that to reduce the number of grades, so that elevator men could more 
easily and more readily keep it separated. He can not do it all 
anyway, but he can do it much better by having a less number of 
srrades. 
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Now, we pass to rye. The present amount allowed is 1 per cent in 
No. 1 ; 2 per cent in No. 2; 3 per cent in No. 3, and it just goes up 1 
per cent with the grade permissible. And we are asking to increase 
the amoimt of rye by 1 per cent more additional in aU grades. 

Now, we in tne Northwest are doing our very level best to raise 

food wheat. If you will pardon me the digression just a secondi. 
bought a good Canadian glutinous wheat at Thief River Falls one 
year ago last spring for seea, weighing 61 pounds to the bushel, and 
1 paid a premmm of 70 cents for the purpose of getting good seed 
wheat, and instead of raising that wheat, the wheat that I raised 
weighed 46 poimds to the bushel. There is a belief existing in the 
minds of most people — ^I know it is not in your minds — that you 
can raise wheat like you can raise shorthorn cattle; that you can 
raise it true to breeding; that you can take a 60 or 62 poimd wheat 
and sow it on good land and, Kke animals, that it will reproduce 
itself. It absolutely can not be done. I have sowed 53-pouna wheat 
and raised 61-pound wheat, and I have sowed 61-poimd wheat and 
raised 46-pound wheat. 

Mr. Jones. But you think it is better to plant good seed i 

Mr. O'Neill. I would take good strong seed; yes. I tell you as 
a man who has had 45 years experience as a farmer that I would 
take strong seed; the strongest seed like corn is the best. I want 
wheat with strong genninatmg properties. You do not always get 
it in the big wheats. The great trouble with this is in light-weight 
wheats, imless a man is experienced there being more kernels in a 
light wheat than in a heavy wheat, he sows too much seed, and gets 
too many plants. They are complaining in Oklahoma, I see by the 
papers, tnat the wheat stood up better for the man that sowed heavy 
than for the man that sowed light wheat; thej; had thinner plants, 
and it stood up under the heat. If the man with the lighter wheat 
had sowed less per acre, that would have stood up better. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. There is not enough attention paid to the siae of 
grain that you use in your seeder. 

Mr. O'Neill. That is the idea exactly. And you send a man out 
to seed, and unless you are right there with your overalls on and 
watch, the seeders will work differently at different times, too. 
Yes; it requires the closest kind of attention and application by the 
man hims^f . 

Mr. Ten Eyck. While he is rimning the seeder, he has to watch 
it to see how much he is putting on per acre ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; they will work off and on at times, meaning 
the feed, themselves. 

Now, as to the rye. Now, we are trying to clean up our farms, and 
we raise rye to do It with, ^here ma/ be thistles, an^. wUd oats) and 
wild peas, but we are not troubled much with some of those. In 
North Dakota it is mostly wild longheads. I have sowed some winter 
rye and got good rye. The gentleman from Texas was looking at our 
(firty wheat yesterday. Tnat was not dirty at all. If ne had 
looked at some of our winter rye, it is as clean as any wheat from 
Texas. Anything that gets a start to growing in the fall shuts off 
the weeds, and it makes a cleaner grain. I handle your grain every 
day on the State board of grain appeals, and it is very rarely that we 
get over 2 per cent. 
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Mr, Ten Eyck. Some people are sowing winter oats for the pur- 
pose you mention. 

Mr. O'Neill. I do not know about that. But when we sow rye, 
the rye will come up of itself, as volunteer the next season. 

Mr. Claque. Just tell us about the advantages of this bill; that 
change of 1 per cent, or anything else; the moisture, or the advantages 
of anything in the bill. 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; we have not made any changes, more than we 
would eliminate one class of red spring wheat. That is all we at- 
tempt to do, is just to make those changes. Enumerated, we 
elinunate the red spring wheat and increase the moisture content 
one-half of 1 per cent, and after that state the moisture content; put 
the cards down face up, and let them know just what moisture content 
there is. 

If there are any questions I would be pleased to answer them, if I 
can; if not, I thank you very much. 

The Chairman. What you desire is that you want us to insert in 
lines 10, 11, and 12, on page 2, **all foreign material in wheat, ex- 
cept rye, shall be classed as dockage, add all dockage shall be desig- 
nated on the grade certificate, but shall not affect the grade. '^ 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And then the next is the moisture — '' aU moisture 
in excess of 14.5 per cent shall be designated on the grade certificate 
and shall not affect the grade." 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What other changes are you interested in, except 
that you reduce No. 1 from 58 to 57 poimds ? 

Mr. O'Neill. We change No. 1 from 58 to 57 pounds. 

The Chairman. And No. 2 from 57 to 55 pounds ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And No. 3 from 55 to 53 poimds ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

Tne Chairman. And No. 4 from 53 to 50 pounds, and you ex- 
clude No. 5 ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; we cut that out, and we increase the content 
of rye by 1 per cent in all grades up to 4. 

The Chairman. Are there any other changes ? 

Mr. O'Neill. No, sir; we are not asking for any more. 

Mr. Murphy. It is true, is it not, that this bill contemplates the 
elimination of the subclasses ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; I mentioned that; I stated that it eliminates 
the subclass of red spring. 

The Chairman. Have you made any changes in durum i 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; rerfuce 1 pound ;'^ 2 pounds other grades. 

The Chairman. But you do eliminate 

Mr. O'Neill (interposing). Yes; we reduce it eight grades; we 
reduce the subclasses ei^ht times. 

J^Ir. Sullivan. Mr. O Neill, turn to page 7 of the bill. 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes. 

Mr. Sullivan. On lines 12 and 13, on page 7, where the printed 
biU reads ^' 6" it should read '' 10" ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; that is a typographical error. The Federal 
rules provide for 10 at the present time. That is merely a clerical 
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error. And, also, if you will pardon me, at lines 24 and 25, where 
the figure '^8'^ occurs it should be '' 10/' 

The Chairman. On the same page ? 

Mr. O'Neill. On the same page. And on page 4, in lines 22 and 
23, the same clerical error exists — ''6 per centum'' should be stricken 
out and ^^10 per centum" should be substituted therefor. 

The Chairman. In lines 22 and 23 ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; on page 4. And on page 5, lines 9 and 10, 
where it says ^^8" it should be ^'10." On paee 2 the changes are 
shown in tlie table. The first per cent in the last column is 5, and 
the other three should each be 10. And then the corresponding 
corrections made in the end of the bill to fit that table, and then it 
will be correct. On page 5 you have to strike out of line 9 that '^8" 
and substitute '^ 10" in lieu thereof. 

Mr. Clarke. How about line 10 ? 

Mr. O'Neill. The same there. 

Mr. Sullivan. Now, Mr. O'Neill, you were in conference with 
the representatives of the States of North Dakota and South Dakota \ 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. And as now corrected, with these clerical errors,, 
the representatives of those three States agree, do they not ? 

Mr. O'Neill. We are unanimous. 

Mr. Sullivan. Absolutely? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. And there has never been any real disagreement on. 
the principles of this bill ? 

Mr. O'Neill. No, sir; to change the moisture from that stated in 
the first bill was gone over in the subcommittee of which I was a 
member. 

Mr. Clarke. What was the reason for reducing the number of 
grades ? 

Mr. O'Neill. To make less grades, because the country elevator 
has not bins enough to handle so manjr grades, and he has got to 
throw so many different kiads of wheat into one, and he wiU not be 
•able to take care of it. You will come in with a load of wheat, and it 
is not No. 2, but it may be close to it, but he will say, '' I have not got 
a bin to put that in, and I will have to throw it into another bin of a 
lower grade. If you will bring me a carload of it I will be glad to p8nr 
you for it." And it is natural for him to degrade you on that. We 
want to reduce this, if possible. 

I want to say frankly, in the Bureau of Markets, in my first talk 
before them, I said, ''Isn't it strange that you have five qualifications 
necessary to make every, grade, and if it is only weak on one you 
throw it down, although the other four are perfect. It may contain 
all five in the same grade, but because it is aown in one you throw it 
down." And then Dr. Livingstone asked me later, he said, ''I have 
been thinking about that matter; what do you think of the stepladder 
grades?" I said, ''Mr. Livingstone, how many bins do you think a 
coimtry elevator has in it ? You can do it here, and the mill man 
can do it, but the elevator man can not do it. It is impracticable 
to work out." 

The Chairman. Mr. O'Neill, will you prepare a statement indicating 
the changes made by the Bureau of Markets as to the wheat; give 
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the present standard, and also indicating your suggestions; give us a 
table, where we may have it all before us. 

Mr. O'Neill. Just in the nature of a brief i 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes; I will be glad to do that, and I will hand it to 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The table referred to, subsequently furnished, is printed, as 

follows :) 

Washington, D. C, June 28, 19^1. 
To the members of the Agriculturfd Committee. 

Gentlemen: The following are the changes from the Federal standards on spring 
wheat provided for in H. R. 7401, introduced by Mr. Steenerson, showing the present 
Federal standards and the modifications asked for: 

Moisture requirements. 



Grade No. 


Inpresent 
Federal 
grades. 


In H. R. 
7401. 


1 


14.0 
14.5 
15.0 
16.0 
16.0 


14.5 


2 


14.5 


3 


14.5 


4 


14.5 


5 


0) 


Samp)* 











^ Grade 5 eliminated. 

All moisture over 14.5 per cent to be designated on grade cwtiflcate and shall not affect the grade. 

Test tveight requirements. 



Grade No. 

1 


In present Federal 
grades. 


H. R. 7401. 


H. R. 
spifng. 


Durum. 


H. R. 
spring; 


Durum. 


1 


58 
57 
55 
53 
50 


60 
58 
56 
54 
51 


57 
55 
53 
50 
0) 


58 


2 


56 


3 


54 


4 


51 


5 


0) 


Sample , . ^ . , 













1 Grade 5 eliminated. 

H. R. 7401 provides that all foreign material in wheat except rye shall be made dockage and provides for 
the amount of rye to be allowed in the different grades. 





Rye allowed. 








• 

Grade No. 


By 

present 
Federal 
grades. 


By H. R. 
7401. 


1 


1 
2 
3 
5 
7 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


t^ 


Sample 









1 Grade 5 eliminated. * Over 5 per cent carries Into sample grade. 

H. R. 7401 provides that all dockage shall be designated on grade certificate, but shall not affect the grade. 
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Subclass red spring of the Federal grades for wheat is eliminated in H. R. 7401. 
Practically no red spring it marketed, as it is taken care of in northern spring. Red 
spring made up 1.3 per cent of the wheat received in public elevators in Minneapolis 
in 1919, and in 1920 out 0.3 per cent. It made up 0.7 per cent of the wheat received 
at North Dakota elevators in 1919 and 1920. 

The present Federal grades on wheat provide for five grades and sample grades. 
H. R. 7401 provides for four grades and sample grade, thereby reducing tne number 
by eight. 

Mr. Clague. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Bureau of Markets, or whoever he wants to send 
iiere, be heard before this conmiittee at 10 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

The Chairman. Let me ask the representative of the bureau what 
word he has from the department as to its representative appearing 
here. The Secretary was invited yesterday to appear before the 
committee. What report have you on that ? 

Mr. H. J. Besley. The Secretary of Agriculture is out of town. I 
took up with the Secretary's oflSce the matter of my answering any 

?uestions that may be asked, and I was instructed to come here, and 
would be glad to answer any questions that you migjht want to 
ask me. Speaking for the department as to wnether it wants to 
appear for or against the bill, 1 can not answer. 

Mr. AswELL. If the conmiittee invited the Secretary for to- 
morrow he would come or send a representative ? 

Mr. Besley. I assume that he would. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You are not an expert on the grades ? 

Mr. Besley. I am in the Grain Division of the Bureau of Markets, 
and I think I could answer any questions you might want to ask. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Then you are an expert in the grain-grading 
department ? 

Mr* Besley. If you want to put it that way, yes. 

The Chairman. Are you prepared to answer questions ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clague. My motion was that they be invited to appear to- 
morrow, and that any testimony that they desire to give be given 
then. 

(The motion was put and prevailed.) 

Mr. Clague. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Steenerson asked me to present 
to the committee the transcript of the hearings held before tne Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on April 27 and 28, 1921, and that it be made a 
part of the record. I think it ought to be made a part of the record, 
and I make that as a motion. 

(The motion was put and prevailed.) 

(The transeript of the hearings referred to are here printed in full, 
as follows :) 

« 

Hearinq Held in the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture on the Revi- 
sion OF THE Federal Grades for Wheat, April 27-28, 1921. 

Present (for the department): Mr. H. C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, presid- 
ing; Mr. George Livingston, Chief Bureau of Markets; Mr. ft. J. Besley, Bureau of 
Markets; Mr. E. G. Boemer, Bureau of Markets; Mr. E. J. Murphy, Bureau of Markets; 
Dr. G. E. Leighty, Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Present also: J. H. Adams, secretary Tri-State Country Grain Shippers Association, 
Minneapolis; Sydney Anderson, Congressman, first district, Minnesota; H. Askeland, 
Minneapolis; C. M. Bendizcn, Morgan, Minn., member Minnesota Legislature; 0. 
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Bemet, St. Louis, Mo.; Frank Clayne, second district, Minnesota; James Cumming, 
East Grand Forks, Minn.; Ed. Emerson, Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn.; E. E. Even- 
son, Board of Appeals, Minneapolis; John N. liagan, commissioner of agriculture and 
Labor, Bismarck, N. Dak.; N. J. Holmberg, commissioner of agriculture, St. Paul, 
Minn.; O. P. B. Jacobson, railroad and warehouse commissioner, St. Paul; Magnus 
Johnson, Kimball, Minn.; E. F. Ladd, Senator, North Dakota; David H. Larkin,. 
Baltimore, Md.; T. N. Maynadier, Baltimore; J. A. McGovem, Fargo, N. Dak.; C. A. 
Morton, St. Louis Merchants' Exchange; J. J. Murphy, Pierre, S. Dak.; Elias Nord- 
gren, State representative, North Branch, Minn.; Geo. G. Omerly, Commercial Ex- 
change, Philadelphia; J. Edw. Omwake, Diehl, Omwake& Dtihl, Chambersbuig, Pa,; 
W. C. Palmer, Fargo, N. Dak.; E. P. Peck, Omaha, Nebr.; L. E. Potter, president 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, Springfield, Minn.; Ole 0. Sageng, State sen- 
ator, Dalton, Minn. ; T, Sanderson, Fargo, N. Dak. ; J. H. Sinclair, Member of Congress, 
third district. North Dakota; A. C. SmiUi, Duluth, Minn.; Geo. H. Sullivan, Minne- 
sota legislative committee, Stillwater, Minn.; H. Steenerson, Representative, ninth 
district of Minnesota; C. H. Tunell, chief inspector of grain, St. Paul, Minn.; Geo. M. 
Young, Congressman, North Dakota; J. W. Avery, Piflsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; A. L. Goetzmann, president Millers National Federation, Minneapolis: P. D.. 
McMillan, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; John D. Shanahan, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Sydney Anderson. On behalf of the delegation from Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota, I want to express our appreciation of your very great courtesy in 
giving us this opportunity to present the matter which we desire to present. I want 
to introduce first the engineer of the expedition from the Northwest, Mr. O. P. B. 
Jacobson, railroad and warehouse commissioner of Minnesota. 

Mr. O. P. B. Jacobson. About a month ago our legislature passed a resolution 
appointing a committee to see if it was possible to modify the present Federal grades. 
Now. we have representatives from Minnesota; also representatives from North and 
Soutn Dakota. We have selected men well known to the Northwest to bring this: 
matter before you. At this time I want to introduce to you the Hon. Senator George 
H. Sullivan, of the Minnesota legislative coounittee. 

Mr. George H. Sullivan. Jfi. Secretary, the matter that this delegation comes to 
Washington to present to you this afternoon is to our minds and to the minds of all 
who are familiar with the situation one of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant, problem that confronts the farmer to-day of the spring-wheat producing arear 
of the United States, notably the States of North and South I)akota and Minnesota.. 
It is the question of grading sprinp; wheat. The question is one that has been more or 
less the subject of discussion and debate and agitation for more than 40 years in Minne- 
sota. I remember when I was a small boy tnat the question of grading wheat was 
uppermost in the minds of the American people of Minnesota. Campaigns were made 
and fought with the theory that the farmer was not being given a square deal in the 
grading of his wheat. 

The subject was taken up by the legislature, and legislation was enacted pro- 
viding for the establishment of grain grades through the board of appeals and grain 
and warehouse commission. These grades proved to be quite satisfactory and were- 
in vo^e in Minnesota, and were the grades used for grading wheat of the mree States 
mentioned until about four years ago when through a certain campaign it resulted in 
the establishment of the Federal grades. The Federal grades as now in vogue and as in 
effect during the last four years nave proved to be very unsatisfactory to the fanner- 
particularly. The particular reasons ror this will be given to you and will be shown' 
to you by experts, but in a general way they are too complicated, too fine-haired, 
impracticable for use as between the farmer and the country buyer, or country ele- 
yator. That is thepoint at which the ordinary farmer loses all interest in the question 
of grain grades. The grain grades in order to be of service to the farmer and to the 
country buyer must be simple; they must be easy of application. The grain grades 
are nothing but a measure, and to use the term that some have used, we have been 
given a yardstick which the ordinary farmer can not read or understand, and the 
ordinary country elevator man can not properly api)ly . The distinctions are too fine to 
be drawn in a moment of hurry when the farmer drives up to the elevator and perhaps 
there are 40 or 50 wagons behind him. The manager of the country elevator can not 
take the time, and can not use the necessary instnunents to determine accurately 
the grade of the particular wheat in his wagon. The country buyer ia unable to 
determine, for instance, whether the wheat contains 14 per cent oi moisture, or 15 
per cent of moisture, making a great deal of difference in the grade, without resorting: 
to instruments which it is impossible for him to use owing to the time and the delay 
iiecessary. He could not measure and accurately determine the grades of over a. 
few wagonloads of wheat if he had to do that. 
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The Secretary. In order to make progress as we go along. Senator, as I under- 
stand the point at issue, it is between tne Federal grades and the Minnesota grades. 

Mr. Sullivan. Not exactly. We have prepared and will present to you this 
afrernoon a tentative system of grades to take the place of the present Federal grades. 

The Secretary. Now, the reason I asked you the question is that you are speak- 
ing of the difficulty of the farmer understanding, and I am wondering whether you 
might not point out the difference between the application of the present or Federal 
grades, and those vou propose. Or do you intend to have somebodv do that? 

Mr. Sullivan, 'that will be better done by the experts by another method, and 
we will come to that a little later. I am only giving a general outline of the idea. 
In fact it means that the present system is so complicated, and requires such fine 
distinctions to be drawn that it is inapplicable to the situation of the country buyer 
and the farmer who brings his grain to him for sale. The result of that is this: The 
Quotations on the market, say, for No. 1 or No. 2, or No. 3 do not mean anything in 
tne country because the market prices quoted at Minneapolis and Duluth are shaded 
by these various distinctions. We will show many other things. For instance, 
farmer A bringing in a load of wheat that may be graded No. 3; and farmer B bringing 
in another load may be graded No. 2, and the two mixed together would sell as No. 1 
on the Minneapolis Exchange. 

The Secretary. Would that same thing be possible in these grades you intend to 
suggest? 

Mr. Sullivan. We think not. We have our experts here who will demonstrate 
to you that the grades we will offer this afternoon can be sustained throughout and 
be shown to be so sim^ple and so easy of application that when the money price is 
quoted for No. 1 hard spring wheat at Minneapolis the country seller and the country 
buyer, the farmer and tne country elevator man, will know wliether the wheat offered, 
the particular sample of wheat brought into the country elevator corresponds to 
No. 1, 2, or 3, and tney will know the grade and the price accordingly. 

Now, if the statements that I have made are true (and we think we will be abun- 
dantly able to show them to you), then it is no wonder that there has been produced 
by reason of this situation of oeing required to use the Federal grades a great amount 
of dissatisfaction. So great has been that dissatisfaction that delegation after dele- 
gation came to the Minnesota Legislature last winter. Representatives of the farm 
bureau came there representing 70,000 farmers, and many other country elevator 
associations, farmers' associations, came there complaining about the Federal grades 
asking the Minnesota Legislature to endeavor to have a modification so they would 
be simplified so they could be understood by the farmer and the country elevator 
alike^ so there would not be the opportunity for discrimination ag^ainst the farmer 
that it is commonly and thoroughly understood amon^ the farmers in the section in 
Question exists. They feel that because the country ouyer is unable to accurately 
aetermine, for instance, whether a given sample of wheat should be graded No. 1, 
that the doubt is resolved against the farmer. That is the universal feeling among 
the farmers. Now, I take it that it is the purpose of this administration, it is the 
purpose of anyone having the administration of the Bureau of Markets or of standards 
of this kind, to allay any such feeling if there is any possibility of so doing. 

The result has been that the legislature authorized the appointment of a committee 
of six, three from the senate and three from the house, to come down here to Wash- 
ington and see what could be done in an endeavor to secure Federal grades which 
would meet the need of the hour, which would be so simple that they could be well 
understood by the seller and the buyer alike at country points. The trouble that 
we have in^the country districts is one that does not extend to the terminal markets, 
Buch as Minneapolis and Duluth, because there they have all the various testing 
piachines and apparatus necessary to determine these fine points. What we are 
interested in is a system that will be so simple that it can be understood and applied 
at the point of initial sale of the farmer's product. Se we have come down here and 
with us come representatives of the various farm organizations from Minnesota, rep- 
resentatives from North and South Dakota, and while we have been here the repre- 
sentatives and experts from North and South Dakota met with the experts of the grain 
department of Minnesota and got together on a tentative system of grades that we 
are to offer here this afternoon. They have argeed, as I understand it, the three 
States, absolutely, and, as I understand it, the three States of North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota produce and market the great percentage of all the spring wheat in 
the United States. We do not ask for any modification of any other cereal — that of 
winter wheat or of any otJIier grain — except that in which we are primarily interested 
and of which we are the great producers. I do not think it will oe necessary for me 
to outline our case any further, but I want to call on a few of the representatives of 
farmers' organizations and of the legislature to state to you in a general way the situa- 
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tion, and then after that to call upon the experts and to lay before you the tentative plan 
of grades that we have to offer, and I want to say now that if there is any opposition 
to the grades we would be very glad to have it known this afternoon. If there are any 
disputed questions of fact or otherwise we would like to have that brought out at the 
close of our hearing so we mi^ht have a chance to make further explanation by way 
of rebuttal so that the case might, if possible, be entirely closed before you this after 
noon or at such later date as might be possible. 

The Secretabt. It would be impossible to do that, Senator. There seems to ha 
a very widespread interest. I have here some 25 telegrams that have come in this 
mormng from different parts of the Western country protesting in many cases against 
the lowering of the graaes and insisting that before any vital action shall be taken 
there shall he an open hearing held, preferably at some point in the West. The 
interest in it seems to be very general; so that it will be out of the question to close 
up the matter at this hearing. 

Mr. Sullivan. Then we would ask for the privilege of being present at any other 
hearings and knowing 8<»newhat in advance tne nature of the protest and what chal- 
lenge they make to our position. I would like to call upon Senator Ole C. Sageng. 
Mr. Sageng has been a unner all his life, a farmer in a general way, and in a very 
particmar way, with the issues presented to you this afternoon. 

Mr. Ole C. Sageng. Mr. Secretary, when the agitation for the establishment of 
Federal grades was started some ^ears ago, as a farmer and as a representative of my 
State in the legislature I looked with a great deal of apprehension upon that agitation, 
feeling and fearing that the very excellent system of inspection which had been 
estabhshed in our State and developed in 30 or 40 years of effort might be impaired 
and that the agricultural interests of our section of the country would not have their 
interests represented in the Federal grades as much as thev have been represented 
and taken care of under our Minnesota inspection, i will say, however, frankly 
here that I could not deny to myself a certain logical reason in favor of the Federal 
grain, inspection, because while grain may be produced our grain in the Northwest, 
the spring wheat section, may be produced there, it is sold and consumed all over 
the country, and I could not deny to myself a certain logical force in the position 
taken by them that we ought to have a Federal system. 

I was fearful, however, that in the Federal system the interests of our State, of our 
section of the country would not be taken care of to the extent that we have been able 
to take care of them in our State inspection system. What I feared has happened, 
in my judgment. We have suffered m the Northwest, in the spring wheat section of 
this country, under the Federal grades. As has already been outUnea here by Senator 
Sullivan, mey have been too technical and too fine-«pun for their successful applica- 
tion on the part of the grain buyers of the Northwest. I have been for many years 
an officer and director oi our local farmers' elevator, and I know of some of the com- 
plaints and some of the troubles they have been up against on account of the Federal 
inspection system. This has resulted in widespread discontent in our State and in 
other neighboring States. We have felt it and we have come in contact with it in 
the legislature very, very emphatically. Two years ago the Legislature of Minnesota 
by a practically unanimous vote passed a resolution requesting and authorizing our 
boards of grain appeals, which are the grade-establishing bodies of our State (we 
have two boards, out they act jointly) to again establish Minnesota grades practically 
as they were at the time of the establi^ment of the Federal grades and put them in 
force, in so far as they could do so, on wheat that was shipped in from Minnesota 
points. Our boards of appeals have seen fit not to act under that resolution of two 
years ago which was a fnere authorization on the part of the legislature for them to 
act along this line. I think, perhaps, wisely. We have been hoping for these many 
years in Minnesota that these Federal grades would be so modified that they would 
meet our situation and give us that which we have been praying for. 

We were hopeful at the time of our last hearing, before your predecessor, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that we might get these modifications. We fell down on that hope, and that 
Eressure upon the legislature reappeared this year, not in a resolution authorizing the 
oards to reestablish Minnesota grades, but there came to us in the senate from the 
house a resolution, concurrent resolution absolutely compelling the board of grain 
appeals in our State to reestablish Minnesota grades or grades substantially as they 
were at the time when the Federal grades went into effect. When that resolution 
appeared in the senate it occurred to me, and it occurred to other members of the 
senate that possibly that was not the wisest thing to do, and before we acted on it, 
on my suggestion, in collaboration with Senator Sullivan and otiier members of the 
senate, we put on a proviso that in the event that the Federal grades are modified so 
as to conform in a substantial way to the Minnesota grades as they were before the 
Federal standards went into effect, in that event our local board should establish the 
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Federal grades as our Minnesota grades. Now, we are a part of this Union, Mr. Sec- 
retary; we want in Minnesota to play ball with the other States of the Union as much 
as any other State, and we would much prefer, I confess freely myself, not to play a 
double or a dual system. I can see the inconvenience and I can see friction that will 
naturally arise from such a system, and that is why, on my suggestion and that of others, 
we modify the resolution to the extent that if such modifications are made with the 
Federal grades that they become as favorable to the Northwest as we feel they ought 
to be, in that event the Minnesota grades as they should be formulated by our board 
shall be identical with Federal grades. The resolution, and I shall give you a copy 
of that resolution, together with a resolution which authorized the appointment of 
the committee which is here to-day, passed in that amended form. That is the situa- 
tion as it exists to-day. . 

At the same time, however, we felt that if there was anything that we could do 
that we have failed to do to impress upon the authorities in Washington that certain 
modifications should be made in our Federal grades we were anxious that that should 
be done, and that was the reason why on my suggestion, together with Senator 
Sullivan, this committee is here to-day. We feel very strongly on this matter, we 
farmers do, and the business interests of Minnesota do, because it is a matter in which 
we are deeply and vitally interested. The farmers of the Northwest, and, for that 
matter, I think the farmers of the whole country, are facing a critical situation at this 
time. This is one of our serious grievances in this matter of grain grading and we feel 
very strongly that we are entitled to some relief, and we are very hopeful too that we 
can have it at this time. I sat in the grandstand of the Minnesota State fair last fall 
when Senator Harding delivered that memorable speech to these thousands of farmers 
and others who were there. I was very deeply impressed with his evident interest 
and concern for the welfare of the agricultural interests of this country. And that is 
one of the reasons why, as well as the expressions of interest and understanding of the 
problems of the farmers of thj^ country which I have repeatedly seen coming from 
you, Mr. Secretary, that these are some of the reasons why we are very hopeful at this 
time that this reli^ on this matter may be granted to us. I do not feel that it is neces- 
sary for me, indeed I confess that I am not competent to go into a discussion of the 
technical features of this case, but personally I want to express to you, Mr. Secretary, 
our appreciation of your kindness m giving this opportimity to be fully heard in this 
matter. I hope that we may have, if not all that we are asking for, so much oi a 
measure of relief that this great wave of discontent which is sweeping over our part of 
the country in large part from the injustices and disadvantages which we feel we have 
in this matter, may oe allayed. 

Mr. Sullivan. There have been organized in Minnesota farm bureaus, and, as I 
understand it now, that farm bureau has a membership of 70,000 farmers. The presi- 
dent of that association is here to-day. He is but a plain farmer, but wishes to bring 
to you the message that we all have in our hearts. I will now introduce Senator L. E. 
Potter, president Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Potter. Mr. Secretary, I have but very little to say. It has already been told 
to you whom I represent. As president of the Farm Bureau Federation in Minnesota, 
I have farmed in Minnesota practically all my lifetime. For 15 years I was president 
of a local cooperative farmers' elevator, so that I have had some experience with the 
difficulties of liiis g-ading proposition. It has already been said to you practically 
what we desire. We have a great deal of dissatisfaction in our State. At the begin- 
ning or before our State le^lature went into session we had a conference of our organi- 
zation, and it was my pnvilege to appoint a legislative conamittee of three to take 
up with our legislature the problems that we have needed looking after. This grading 
proposition was one of those problems. I went so far as to send out referendum oi* 
DiDfl regarding our marketing problems, etc., without any suggestions of what attitude 
the farmer should take of t!hat, a true referendimi. And on all those questions in 
regard to our markets, etc., as it has been repeated, were unanimous that there should 
be legislation taken along these Hnes. Of course, we realized that it was a national 
affair in a measure, but at the same time unless our district that is producing this 
grain showed definitely that we stood for these things we had no way of convincing 
Congress nor our Department of Agriculture, nor anybody else, that we really meant 
it. We drew up an agricultural program for the State of Minnesota; last December we 
presented that to the legislature. Our legislature have rec(^nized the needs and 
worlli of this movement to the extent that they have granted us practically all we 
have asked for, and I was requested by this legislative committee to come down her« 
representing our farmers' organization. I would say it is not only the nunabers of thi» 
farmers that have joined our organization that are in harmony with us in this question, 
but it is practically unanimous. 
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There ie a very dieeatisfied pentiment all through the country because other delega- 
tions have been'here asking for this relief, without any beneficial results, or without 
getting what they adced for. With the temper of our people up in the Northwest it is 
necessary, I think the moral effect is necessary to bring about a more satisfied assurance 
that they will be recognized. I have been in Dakota and I believe the gentlemen 
from Dakota will bear me out in this statement. The farmers have gone on and worked 
and put their crops in and went to the limit of their ability in hopes that they would 
be given relief, and unless something is done to relieve this dissatisfaction I am a little 
fearful of the results. We need to produce, and I have always refrained from issuing 
any statement of curtailing production or trying to monopolize anything. I believe 
that we should have an opportunity, as long as our people, our farmers of our State and 
of our Northwest and of the United States are producing the food crops to feed the 
world, I believe we should have something to say that we can comprehend our prob- 
lems and our situation so that we know before we get the returns, you might say, what 
the conditions are and what we can depend upon. 

I want to thank you in behalf of the farmers of Minnesota for the privilege of a 
hearing. 

The Secretary. Mr. Potter, would you mind if I ask you two or three questions? 
I would like to get the farmer's point of view. First let me say that none of you need 
to thank me for this hearing. As I conceive it, it is my job to hear these things and 
you are not under any obligations to me for that. Do you think, Mr. Potter, that it is 
an advantage to have Fed^al grades? 

Mr. PoTTBR . I think that it would be if they were of a character that would be useful . 

The Secretary. Do you think that the Federal grades as they are in force now are 
inferior or less satisfactory than the old Minnesota grades, for example? 

Mr. Potter. I know they are to the grower and to the local elevator. 

The Secretary. Will you tell me just why? Will you illustrate it by taking one 
grade, for example? 

Mr. Potter. Yee. We will take the grade of No. 1 wheat. In the first place our 
local elevators are not qualified and equipped to take a moisture test. 

The Secretary. Just before you go into that, let me ask you, do you think it is an 
advantage in establishing a grade, whether national or State grades, do you think it is 
an advantage to estabUSi that grade in such a way that it can be determined by 
weights or measurements or percentages in some exact way rather than by the sense of 
touch or the judgment or the eye. Should it, so far as possible, be made an exact 
definable grade? 

Mr. Potter. Not to these fine specific points. There is the trouble. 

The Secretary. Take the matter of moisture. Do you think that we should say 
that a grade should contain no more than a certain percentage of moisture. 

litlr. Potter. I should say that a grade should contain no more moisture than it may 
contain and be a good, storable, marketable product. 

The Secretary. How will you determine that? 

Mr. Potter. Well. I think from all the information I can get that some of our 
very best wheat has a high moistiu-e content. This year in our State, where we had 
a lot of shrunken wheat, we are very low in moisture content. Here is the trouble 
now in our elevator, for instance. Here is a man coming in with a load of wheat 
and we have no machinery and it will take about 30 minutes if he is an expert to take 
the moisture content of that load of wheat. You can see the condition we are in 
with these teams waiting. The country elevator can not afford to have but one man 
while he is unlosuiing. 

The Secretary. That is, in the practical dealings in the country elevator, you 
question the practicability of having definable grades at all. 

Mr. Potter. Oh, I would have grades. The local elevator has not room; they 
probably will average in Minnesota around five or six bins to the elevator. And 
we have to have the different varieties of grain — oats, barley, rye, corn, flax, and 
how much room have we for grades of wheat? 

Tiie Secretary. Well, then, how far would you go in grading wheat at all? 

Mr. Potter. Oh, I would go about three or four grades. 

The Secretary. Three or four? 

Mr. Potter. Yes. 

The Secretary. Well, now, will you just explain to me the farm point of view 
between yoiu- grade No. 1 northern spring of Minnesota and the Federal grade? 

Mr. Potter. I would not be able to give you any enlightenment on this. 

Mr. Sullivan. We can call another witness. 

The Secretary. But I wanted to get that from the farmer^s point of view. 

Mr. Potter. The way it strikes us when we come into this ele\'ator, for instance, 
I have been there and nelped our buyer off and on for the last 15 years in trying to 
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adjust the difficulties, we don't know when we are buying this grain and put it in 
because of this distinction if it is liable to get too near on the moisture proposition. 
Put the moisture proposition on all grades so there is no question that they will be 
able to change the grade. That is one thing. Another thing is in regard to the 
dockage proposition. We want it called dockage; all the dockage that is in there, 
and not depreciate the grade on account of certain dockage. It does not impair the 
value of that wheat, and we can not sav, for instance, here is wild peas, 2 or 3 or 5 
per cent in this man's load of No. 1 wheat, but in my load that I bring in there is 
no wild peas. Can he put mv load without wild peas in a bin and have another 
bin of No. 1 with 3 or 4 per cent of wild peas which drops his grade three points, and 
another man's with only 2 })er cerit which drops it one point? 

The Secretary. Now. you bring in wheat with no wild peas, while your neighbor 
takes in a load of 3 or 4 or 5 per cent of wild peas. Do you think you should have 
more for your wheat? 

Mr. Potter. No; not if he has 60 pounds of good wheat, just as good as mine was, 
because they take the wild peas out after we pay the freight on it. 
The Secretary. You think there should be no difference in the grade? 
Mr. Potter. Not on account of the grade ^ but he should have the dockage taken 
away from it. 

The Secretary. Now, do you think there should be any difference between wheat 
which is free from certain weed seeds which you have there and wheat which contains 
these weed seeds? Take rye, for example; should there be any difference made 
between the load of wheat free from rye and the load of wheat which contains, say , 
2 per cent? 

Mr. Potter. That is a technical point. We would not consider rye as dockage. 
That is a point where the rye can be used in milling, and I am not expert enough to 
know. Rye is a cereal. 
The Secretary. I am just trying to get the practical farmer point of view. 
Mr. Potter. Rye is a cereal that does not hurt the wheat up to a certain extent. 
The Secretary. Can you give me now, from the farmer's point of view, can y6ii 
tell me the difference in these two grades, the Federal grade and the old Minnesota 
grade? 

Mr. Potter. Well, according to our Federal grade, for instance, 2 per cent of wild 
peas would throw it into No. 2. 

The Secretary. I mean, just take these two grades and compare them for me. 
Now, from the farmer's point of view, what is the difference? 

Mr. Potter. It is almost impossible for the average man to define, to get down to 
know just where to divide that fine-spun point. 

The Secretary. But how are you going to determine what is dry wheat under the 
Minnesota grades? 

Mr. Potter. A man that has raised wheat and handled wheat can put his hand in 
and tell whether it is dry wheat that will keep in the bin. It is, you might say, a 
dampness; it is not the moisture content of the wheat; it is not the natural moisture 
content of the wheat. If a man brings in damp wheat it makes a lot of difference. 
You can easily detect that and know where to put it and take care of it; but here is 
wheat that comes in here under the Federal grades that has 14.1 of moisture in it, and 
you have to put it down in a lower grade when it is absolutely all right and would be 
all rigjit if it had 15. I would say the moisture in all grades, if you make it 15 per 
cent, it will stand; and the best wheat contains the most moisture. 

The Secretary. Can you give me an idea, one year with another, what percentage 
your wheat contains? 

Mr. Potter. I could not tell you. But the trouble is this fine point: My neighbor 
brings in wheat that has too much moisture in it; his wheat is depreciated, and he gets 
fiore because my wheat that has a little less moisture gets No. 1. 

The Secretary. Do you suppose there are 10 or 15 or 25 per cent of the wheat in 
your neighborhood that would nave more than 15 per cent moisture? 

Mr. Potter. I could not tell you; we never take the moisture; we had to put it 
all in No. 1 bin and mix it all up. 

Mr. Jacobson. Let me answer that. These last three years have all been dry years. 
The SECRETAitY. How does it run? 

Mr. Jacobson. Probably 3 or 4 per cent has been lowered on account of the moisture. 
Some years we have very much more. . Now, when we had the Minnesota grades, we 
allowed 15 per cent moisture and almost any man in the country could tell by feeling 
of the wheat, because they were used to it; but after the Federal grades came into 
effect they only allowed us 13 J, and nearly all the shock-thrashed wheat thrashed in 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota, even if it is very dry, if it is shipped right 
in from the machine it contains over 14 per cent of moisture. Consequently lots of 
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cars are graded down Nos. 2 and 3 because it contains more than 14 per cent, which 
the Federal bareau advanced a couple years ago from 13 to 14. 

The Sbcretary. I am just trying to get the farmers ' point of view. 

Mr. Potter. You see, we don*t understand it; we are mixed up on it. 

The Secretary. Much obliged to you, Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Sullivan. I will call on Mr. McGovem, of North Dakota. 

Mr. McGovERN. I just want to take up one phase of the matter, and the other 
gentlemen from North Dakota will make a more extended explanation. 1 would 
like to show you the effect that the sales of wheat have upon the grades and the grades 
on the sales. 

The Secretary. What line of business are you in? 

Mr. McGovERN. I am the chief deputy grain inspector for North Dakota. I will just 
show you a sample of one dark northern spring wneat. The test weight is SOpounds; 
it has one-half per cent of wild peas, which the Federal grades will carry. Take the 
April 20 market, the No. 1 dark northern, the average sale was $1.48 at the terminal 
market at Minneapolis. I show you a sample of No. 2 dark northern spring wheat. 
The test weight is 59 pounds; it contains 1 per cent wild peas. The average sale is 
$1.41, a loss of 7 cents per bushel. That loss is on account of having one-half per cent 
more of wild peas than the No. 1. I show you sample No. 3. No. 3 in the Federal 
grades will carry matter other than cereal grains a total of 2 per cent. I show you 
a sample of 3 dark northern spring wheat; test weight, 59 pounds; contains 2 per cent 
wild peas. The average sale on the 20th of April was $1.22, or a loss of 26 cents per 
bushel, compared with the No. 1 dark northern, on account of having li per cent more 
of wild peas than the No. 1 dark northern. If you examine this wneat, you will 
find that it is all choice and the same wheat. I show you a sample of No. 4 dark north- 
ern spring; test weight 59 pounds; contains 3 per cent of wild peas. The Federal 
grades will allow matter other than cereal grains a total of 3 per cent. The average 
sale on the 20th of April, the same dates as the other sales, was $1.11 per bushel, or 
a loss of 37 cents to the raiser of this grain comparing it with the 1 dark northern, on 
account of having 2^ per cent more of wild peas than the No. 1. 

I show you sample of No. 5 dark northern spring wheat with a test weight of 62 
pounds, with 5 per cent of wild peas. The No. 5 of the Federal grade carries a total 
of 5 per cent of matter other than cereal grains. The average sale on that wheat on 
the 20th of April was $1.05 per bushel, a loss to the raiser of this grain of 43 cents per 
bushel, for the reason that it had 4 J per cent more than the No. 1 dark northern . I show 
you a sample of the sample grade dark northern wheat that has a test weight of 62 

Founds to the measured bushel that contains 5J per cent. The No. 5 of the 
ederal grades carries 5. This is one-half per cent more than the No. 5, and places it 
in sample. Tlie average sale of this sample wheat on the 20£h of April, 1921, was 96 
cents, or a loss to the raiser of this grain of 52 cents per bushel simply because it had 
5 per cent more of wild peas than the No. 1, or a difference of 9 cents per bushel be- 
tween your sample grade that has 5 per cent and the sample which has 5J. The man 
was penalized because it had a half per cent more, or if it went over 5, a quarter, it 
would go in as sample. Now, these peas are cleaned out. I speak of wild peas because 
we had samples that had peas in them. We have kingheads; that comes under the 
head of other material — wild peas, kinghead, wild rose, and corn cockle. I thought 
I had some here to show you, but this can be readily cleaned out, and there are two 
ways to take care of this at the terminal market. That is, the mixer would take one 
car of tiiat sample and he would take two or three cars of perhaps a lower grade. You 
see he has 62 pounds; he can bring that down to 59 pounds and be within the Federal 
grades. He has 4 pounds there to work on. He could mix that with two other cars, 
perhaps, of a lower ^de; he could make that No. 1 by mixing and losing that pea. 

The Secretary. These can be separated by the ordinary fanning mill? 

Mr. McGovBRN. Well, I would not say by the ordinary fanning mill, but the milla 
have cleaning machines. 

The Secretary. Well, these could be separated by a good farm fanning mill? 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, it can be separatee in the mills, not by a fanning mill. 

The Secretary. I understood you to say it was easily separable. 

Mr. McGovern. The big mills have separating machines. 

The Secretary. What does it cost to separate it? 

Mr. McGovern. They charge out in our State 2 cents a bushel for cleaning the 
grain. 

The Secretary. The difference in prices you quoted there would make it very 
profitable to separate it. The farmers could unite and have a cleaning arrangement. 

Mr. McGovern. Well, the farmer is not equipped with the capacity to handle all 
this grain, not always. He has to ship out a grea^t deal of this grain, but that is the 
way the Federal grades actually work out. Now, I am a believer. I believe that the 
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United States grain standards act is all right, the law itself; but we have no use for the 
Federal grades as they are now established. 

The Secretary. Do you think there should be Federal grades? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes,' sir; I am a believer in Federal grades. 

The Secretary. Do you think they should be established in such a way as to be 
determinable by definite rules and measures? For example, by representing the 
moisture percentage, or foreign material, rather than by judgment of the individual 
inspector. ' 

Mr. McGovBRN. I would like to have the rules made by the Federal Government 
so that that ele\*ator out in the country could handle this grain. At the terminal 
markets they have everything there to do with and have plenty of time. When the 
farmer is thrashing his grain the elevators are very busy. They have usually in the 
farmers '.elevator perhaps two men for a couple of months. The line elevators have 
one man. Now, they handle a great deal of grain. It is not an unusual thing for a 
farmers' elevator to take in from 25 to 30 loads a day, and he has to make a record of 
his grain, but the manager of the farmers' elevator or the country elevator has not the 
time to inspect this grain under the Federal rule. As far as that moisture content is 
concerned, I would say that we would not care much about the moisture placed at 15 
or any other amount. We think that in the handling of grain if a man running an 
elevator could not tell whether grain is fit to bin or not, that it is not fit to run in an 
elevator, and that is the way the elevators are operating; it is all on judgment, without 
any instruments. They have not the time to test out the moisture. 

The Secretary. Well, from the farmers' standpoint, first under yoiir old grades, or 
the grades rather to which you wish us to return, how would these six samples be 
graded? 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, it has been a good many years since we had the Minnesota 
grades. We have been worlring under the Federal grades for the last four or five crops. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. You want to know under the proposed grades? 

The Secretary. Yes; under the proposed grades. 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, I could answer that question. If you will place this insepa- 
rable material that we are talking about, if you will place that as a dockage, it would 
all grade No. 1. That is hat we are asking for, this material, com cockle, and wild 
peas, etc., we ask that that be dockage. 

The Secretary. You advocate that? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Jacobson. It is only the last few years they have had wild peas. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. How would you handle the dockage? Have your wheat graded by 
itself and the dockage thrown out entirely? 

The Secretary. Here are six farmers, coming in one after another. How would 
you as an elevator man— just what process «voula you go through there to determine 
the dockage? 

Mr. McGovern. The first thing is to weigh the wagonload. We then dump it and 
weigh the wagon back; keep a record of both weights, and while it is being dumped 
or the grain running out of tne wagon box we take a representative sample. When he 
gets through he mixes the sample all up and weighs it. 

The Secretary. He does that the day after. 

Mr. McGovern. No, sir; right there on the spot, and he separates them with an 
Emerson kicker or perhaps a Cohen separator. He separates this dockage; he then 
weighs his dockage back; he then makes a test weight of the wheat to determine the 
test weight, and then he weighs the dockage back and makes a record, of course. 
Then he issues a ticket, a scale ticket, to the farmer, giving him all this record. 

The Secretary. You put all this foreign material in as dockage? 

Mr. McGovern. Right in as dockage. And you heard of this man losing 52 cents 
per bushel on that wheat. That wheat right there is the same as that No. 1, only that 
IS a heavier test- weight wheat. The sample is heavier than the No. 1. 

The Secretary. As far as you are concerned, you would take no account of the 
moisture? 

Mr. McGovern. I do not care anything about moisture. 

The Secretary. In your proposed grade you do. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes; we think if the moisture was high enough, if it goes over 15 
per cent, that the average grain man should be able to determine by the feeling of the 
grain itself. He knows whether it is fit for the bins or not. 

Mr. Shanahan. I want to ask him if the samples h6 has shown represent actual 
official inspections of the grain, or are they samples made up of those various percent- 
ages to show possibilities and not probabilities? Also if the prices mentioned and the 
conditions represent a<H.ual market values paid and received for the varioua wheats? 
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Mr. McGovERN. Of course, that can be answered, but I do not know whether that 
gets any favor; we are talking about Federal grades, sir. 

Mr. Shan AH AN. The point is, Mr. Secretary, that I contend that no such conditions 
will be met in any market, any wheat market, as he has mentioned for the differences 
in the quality of those wheats. 

The Secretary. I assume that those samples were made up to illustrate a point. 

Mr. McGovERX. We are talking about Federal grades and buying on Federal grades. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. Those grades are made up to illustrate a point he is endeavoring 
to make. I therefore beg to get into the records a challenge of the fact that there was a 
52 cents loss to this man due to this difference. It is only necessary to look at the 
varying values of the different grades in any market to see the point that I am en- 
deavonng to make. 

Mr. Sanderson. That would depend upon whether the market was a §ample 
marketlike the board of trade in Minneapolis. If it was a country' elevator, that would 
be different. 

Mr. McGovERN. As an elevator man I would ask that these grades be simplified 
and made so that the man who runs the country elevator man can grade the grain 
correctly for the farmer. 

The Secretary. Supposing that six loads of wheat, illustrating, each of those 
should come in to your elevator under present conditions, under Federal grades, 
bow would you pay for these six loads of wheat? 

Mr. McGovern. You would pay for them on their grades. There is the trouble. 
He is talking about a terminal market; I am talking about a country market. If 
that was No. 5, I would pay No. 5 price. 

The Secretary. I am speaking to you as a country elevator man, and those six 
loads of wheat come in to you. 

Mr. McGovern. I would pay on the grades, and I think you would find that every 
elevator man would do the same thing. 

The Secretary. Is that the general custom? 

Mr. McGovern. That is the rule in North Dakota, because I am at the head of 
the grain-inspection department and have charge of the elevators and the. buyers. 

Mr. Sullivan. I would like to ask Mr. McGovern a few questions. What is the 
fact as to wheat containing moisture? That is, as to special grades of wheat, say No. 1 
and No. 4, under the present Federal grades which will hold the most moisture without 
detriment to it? 

Mr. McGovern. Why, the better grades should hold the most moisture. 

Mr. Sulltvan. Without detriment? 

Mr. McGovern. Certainly. 

Mr. Sullivan. In these tentative grades, this tentative schedule, we have asked 
that there be four grades of wheat, and that there be no detriment to the wheat on 
account of moisture at all; that it be not made a part of any grade designation. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir; this sample, if it is over 15 per cent, would be excess 
moisture. 

Mr. Sullivan. Whatever the excess is? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. Why do you say 15 per cent? 

Mr. McGovern. W^e think if it ran much over 15 per cent that elevator manager 
there would be able to detect it, and under 15 per cent he could not do it. 

Mr. Sullivan. All wheat that contains 15 per cent, can it be warehoused safely? 

Mr. McGovern. I think so. 

Mr. Sullivan. You say it is not practicable that a country elevator man can use 
the necessary instrument^ to determine moisture within a fraction of 1 per cent? 

Mr. McGovern. By judging;. 

Mr. Sullivan. Without an instrument you can not determine it? 

Mr. McGovern. Oh, 1 do not think so. 

The Secretary. What would be your guess on that? [Indicating sample.] 

Mr. McGovern. I would say that would not go over 10 per cent. 

The Secretary. Would you give the same guess on all of it? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes; thev are about the same thing. 

Mr. Steenerson. It dried out since it came from the farm? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes: it has been on the road two or three days. 

Mr. SuLLn'AN. Mr. McGovern, in the rresent Federal grades there is a distinction 
between bright color and good color. What criticism have you to make on that? 

Mr. McGovern. I would say that the bright color — in the first place, I would say 
to correspond to the dark it is required that the berry be a dark-colored berry to go 
into the hard. I could not call a dark berry a bright berry. 
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Mr. Sullivan. Does it make any difference in the milling or other value whether 
the grain have a shiny — a bright color or good color? 

Mr. McGovERN. I do not think it makes any difference even though the berry 
was bleached so far as the color is concerned. . ' 

Mr. Sullivan. What is the effect on the fanner bringing his grain into the coun- 
try elevator? 

Mr. McGovERN. It has the effect of placing it in a lower grade or even in a lower 
subclass. It is very liable to place it in a northern spring instead of dark northern. 

Mr. Sullivan. As a matter of fact, two samples of grain, one having a good sound 
color, but not bright, and the other having a sheen of brightness, is there any differ- 
enc<^ in milling or other value between the two samples, all other things being equal? 

Mr. McGovERN- No, sir. 

The Secretary. Is there a difference in the terminal markets made on that? 

Mr. McGovERN. In the milling, you mean? 

The Secretary. When the wheat goes to the terminal market, 

Mr. McGovERN. They take advantage of all those things they can; when they 
come to buy wheat, if it is not a bright color they discount it. 

The Secretary. Then, suppose you have a wide range of No. 1 in which various 
colored wheats go into that wide range. Would it be possible for the elevator, the 
local elevator or the terminal market man, to separate that out and have two or three 
grades in it? 

Mr. Sullivan. I do not think there would be any object or any possibility of doing it. 

Mr. Jacobson. In case we get in a car of wheat like this, our inspector gives that 
grain really the place that ought to be there and it has not got the color, the miller, 
Waehburn-Crosby or Pillsbury — I see Mr. KUsbury's man here — they take that 
sample up to the Federal oflfioe, Mr. Miller, and Mr. Miller will come down and criti- 
cize our inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan. Is it sent back? 

Mr. Jacobson. I am stating this because my friends are right here. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. McGovem, I notice in this tentative classification of grades 
that have been offered by Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota for the Sec- 
retary that the test weight for grade No. 1 is given as 57 pounds, while the No. 1 Fed- 
eral gradfi requires 58 pounds. WTiy is that; why is that modification? 

Mr. McGovERN. One reason is, that we ask that there be more wheat go into the 
No. 1 than at the present time. That is one reason. 

Mr. Sullivan. There are 58 pounds required now and 57 that we suggest that 
there should? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. 

The Secretary. Would the price in that case vary to take care of that, then? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, possibly it might. The reason for that, Mr. McGovern, is 
because of the difference in the gluten in the spring wheat, is it not, as compared 
with the winter wheat? 

Mr. McGovERN. That is one reason. 

Mr. Sullivan. What other reason is there? 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, I said that we would get more No. 1 than we are at the 
present time. 

Mr. Sullivan. There is more milling value in the spring wheat than in the winter 
wheat? 

Mr. McGovERN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sullivan. So far as the percentage of rye in No. 1, the present Federal grade 
permits 1 per cent, and we ask that 2 per cent be permitted. Why is that? 

Mr. McGovERN. We have a miller here from North Dakota who will answer that 
kind of questions. I think that the answer would be, as I understand it, that 2 per 
cent of rye would not discolor the flour, perhaps. But I think the miller will answer 
that question. 

Mr. Sullivan. Is there any other statement you care to make? 

Mr. McGovERN. I think that is all, only I would like to say that you are looking 
at the best wheat that is raised in the world. 

Mr. Sullivan. Is there anything more you want to say? 

Mr. McGovERN. Well, the farmers of North Dakota are very dissatisfied with the 
grades. They are so much dissatisfied that they have always sent a representative 
to any of the meetings that have been held by the Secretary of Agriculture. They 
have been to Montana, Chicago, Washington, Minneapolis, dnd other places. We 
have a gentleman here who will speak before we get through — ^Mr. Hagan, whoattended 
all of those meetings. As long as there are millers here I would like to make this 
statement, that these Federal grades, in my opinion, were made for millers and by 
millers. Take that as you like. I thank you very much. 
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The Secretary. I do not think it is quite fair to allow that to go, Mr. McGovem. 
While I did not have anything to do with it, I have a great deal of faith in the integ- 
rity and purpose of the people in the department who have handled this subject in 
the past. They may have made mistakes, but I do not think your statement is fair. 

Mr. Steenerson. I have attended all of these hearings from the very start, both be- 
fore the Secretary of Agriculture and the man at the hoad of the Bureau of Markets, 
Mr. Brand, and others, and when these Federal grades were first proposed the only 
justification that he offered was that he had submitted it to the grain trade and it 
was satisfactory to the grain trade throughout the United States. That is the record. 
I will furnish the hearing where you can read it yourself. I do not say that he wanted 
to be against the farmer, but he supposed the trade knew all about it. The theory 
of th R bureau was that the only men who knew about this business were the millers 
and the scientific chemists they employed, and they formed these grades just exactly 
as Mr. McGovern has stated. 

Mr. Sullivan. I would like to introduce a gentleman who has been a member of 
the State Legislature of Minnesota for a number of years and who has been chairman 
of the grain committee and is a farmer — he has been all his life — ^and is a member of 
the committee representing the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota, 
charged with the duty of coming here to present this matter, Mr. C. M. Bendixen. 

Mr. Bendixen. Mr. Secretary, I almost feel that the ground is being so thoroughly 
covered that perhaps anything I could say would be a waste of time rather than of 
any value as information. However, as has been said, as stated by Setiator Sullivan 
and Mr. McGovern. I do know that there is general dissatisfaction on the Federal 
grades throughout the State of Minnesota, at least, and I presume that there is through- 
out the northwestern country as a whole. Now, as has been stated, Mr. Secretary, the 
trouble with these Federal grades is that they are too technical. As has well been 
expressed, they are too technical for the country buyer to apply them, for the reason 
that he has not the time and perhaps not the facilities and the farmer has to be the 
loser for the reason that the country buyer, in order to protect himself, must buv 
in a way that he is sure that when he ships his wheat to the terminal market he will 
not be the loser. Before I came down here I called up our local buyer there. I am 
the president of the Farmers' Elevator in Morgan. I called him up and asked him 
to meet me, and ho met no at t^-^ depot, and I asked him the principal complaints 
about these grades. He stated that tJiere are two particular things he would like to 
emphasize. The first was, as has been stated here, this reducing the grade of wheat 
because of foreign material. He says, "first they are docking us for this material 
and we are losing on the quantity, and then they reduce the grade on us and we 
stand a double loss because of this foreign material." Now, he says, "we are willing 
to stand dockage, although that dockage is valuable." 

Now, it was mentioned here, I believe, that the gentleman over there intimated, 
for instance, that wild peas could not be separated from wheat, and we know, and 1 
believe Mr. Jacobson will bear me out, that carloads of wild peas have been shipped 
from Minneapolis, so they must have been separated; and wnile wild peas as a food 
product is very valuable, but although we are willing to stand that loss if we have to, 
we do not feel that it is justice to the producers nor to the country shipper that on top 
of that loss we shall suffer reduction in the grades, as Mr. McGovern demonstrated 
here, sometimes amounting to as high as, I believe, 42 cents in a certain case. Another 
point that this buyer made to me was the moisture. Now, some years ago, I believe 
it was at the session of 1913, that a committee was appointed by the Minnesota House 
of Representatives to look into the grain trade in general. It was at that time that 
committee was appointed, of which I was made chairman, and we went thoroughly 
into all the phases of the grain* there, and this moisture proposition, and at the sugges- 
tion of the committee the railroad and warehouse commission installed certain instru- 
ments or facilities for testing what moisture wheat may contain and still be safely 
stored. And that demonstration has shown, Mr. Secretary, that it may contain 15 
per cent and still be safely stored. Now, as was said, I believe by Mr. McGovern, that 
a country elevator man, of course, can not apply these scientific tests to the wheat 
when it comes into the elevator, but if the allowance is liberal, so to speak, for instance, 
15 per cent, he will at least come very close to judging whether that wheat contains 
more than 15 per cent moisture. Now, that is the way that wheat was tested under 
the old Minnesota grades, so the moisture content was increased to 15 per cent. I 
believe we will be pretty safe in believing that the country buyer can ascertain 
whether the wheat contains more than 15 per cent or not. These are the principal 

Eointa he mentioned to me, and all those other points have been covered very fully 
y the previous speakers, and we have, as has been stated, some scientific experts 
with us here that will perhaps go into these various reasons why the grade should be 
modified in other respects. 
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Now, as to rye, I have some good information that 2 per cent of rye will not decrease 
the value of flour in the least. Rye, of course, is inseparable from wheat, but we 
believe that 2 per cent should not decrease the grade of wheat because it will not 
decrease the quality of the flour and we all know that is the ultimate purpose of wheat, 
to make flour and oread, and as long as it will not decrease the value of the flour we 
do not see why it should decrease the value of the wheat from which this flour was 
made. Now, I do not know, Mr. Secretary, that I can add anything more. 

The Secretary. Do you think it is an advantage to have I^ederal grades? 

Mr. Bendixen. Well, it probably would be, provided the Federal grades could 
be so established and so modified that it will apply to our section of the coimtry, but 
the trouble with Federal grades, Mr. Secretary, as well as with a great many other 
questions, industrial or political, or whatever you wish to call them, this is an ex- 
tremely large country, as we all know, and conditions are different. I, for one, I am 
one of those that is inclined to believe that we are drifting a little too far toward 
centralization of power in the Federal Government. I will admit, that because I see 
conditions in various parts of the country, it is pretty hard to apply Federal rules that 
will do justice and equality to every section of the country. I would not say that 
I am opposed to Federal grades if they can be so modified that they mil serve us in the 
States, but we have our reasons, real good reasons in believing that we are not getting 
justice as they are established now. 

We believe that they are more fitting, for instance, to a winter wheat growing country 
than they are to our conditions. Now, we all know »that the wheat we grow is com- 
paratively light in weight, but while we also know it is the very best flour-making 
wkeat that is raised in the country, perhaps in the world, still it is not as heavy as 
the winter wheat because it has to develop in a comparatively short period, as you 
know, as well as I do, so that it is pretty hard to apply rules that will cio justice to us 
and still be fitting for the district where they grow that heavy winter wheat, I 
thank you. 

Mr. Jacobson. I just want to say a few words, because I see so many of my old 
friends. I always fought the Federal grades, and I do not think I would feel good to 
go home without repeating that I always fought the Federal grades. I appeared before 
the committee against Federal grades, but I will say this that we would accept Federal 
grades in Minnesota if they were modified so with them we could promulgate the same 
grades as the Federal authorities. 

The Secretary. You think there should be Federal grades?. 

Mr. Jacobson. No; I would not say there should be, but we will accept it. I never 
believed in Federal grades. The otifier two Secretaries knew me. 

The Secretary. You don't favor Federal grades at all? 

Mr. Jacobson. No; I do not favor Federal grades at all, but I do not like a double 
system as we naturally would have in Minnesota, and all the inspection departments 
are under the railway and warehouse commission, and I have charge of that department. 

The Secretary. You favor grades of some sort. 

Mr. Jacobson. Sure. 

The Secretary. Now, in establishing grades you think that so far as possible the 
grades should be established by definite rules or measurements or percentages, or 
largely by a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Jacobson. Oh yes; I believe in that. Now, I want to say a little about the 15 
per cent moisture. I was a member of the committee that rented elevators in Duluth, 
and we put in there thousands of bushels of grain of the different test weights, and 
different moisture, and Mr. Bailey, of the A^cultural Department of Minnesota, and 
Mr. Thatcher, of the university, together with our chief inspector and assistant chief 
inspector took care of all that grain during one year, and'we found that all wheat that 
had 15 per cent moistiu*e or even a little more kept in a warehousable condition for a 
year or more. When it come up to 15i or over, then it heated so we had to take it out 
of those bins , but we tested it for a whole year. We didn' t do like the chemists do, take 
a few samples and try it out, but we had thousands and thousands of bushels of grain of 
the different varieties. 

The Secretary. What year was that? 

Mr. Jacobson. That was in 1914, and I would like at this time, I do not think it is 
necessary, but I would like to put on some of the experts we have here. I would at this 
time call on the man who has been a member of the board of grain appeals for a great 
many years; he has had lots of experience, and before becoming a member of the board 
of grain appeals he was a farmer buyer in Minnesota, Mr. H. B. Evenson. 

Mr. Evenson. Speaking in public is out of my line entirely. 

Mr. Sullivan. I wish you would take the tentative schedule of grades we have here 
and explain the program that we have in detail. 

Mr. Evenson. We want the subclass, red spring, eliminated. 
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The Secretary. You mean the three subclasses? 

Mr. E V ENsoN . No ; just the subclass red spring. Our reasons for asking that is that a 
small percentage fall in that class. It is of no particular use; is very rarely used. We 
ask for the abolishment of grade No. 5 in all classes for the same reason. One, two, 
three, four, and sample grade takes care of it. It took care of it in the old days of Min- 
nesota inspection, and we find very little use for it. Now, the moisture content in 
wheat. Out first experience with tkat was, that is to know the definite moisture, was 
back in 1908. We had no machines for ascertaining the moisture. We felt of the 
wheat and graded it by that. At that time the Government put in an office there. I 
see Mr. Boemer here;* he was in charge of that office, and he came in and asked for 
samples that he might look over and see our work. We told him to take any of them. 
He took these samples, we were grading under Minnesota grades, and he gave us his 
findings. I just had occasion to look them up the other day, and I find that the grain 
that we were grading at that time. No. 1, 2, 3, etc.. in our grades the averages of that 
was 14.8. That was in September, 1907. That was our first experience with it. 
Then, we later established 15 as our maximum for all grades of Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. After 
run over 15 we would call it No. 1 excess moisture, and put the moisture right on the 
certificate — 15 per cent. I have also found that our moisture varies. At tne present 
time the Federal grades for No. 3 permit 15 per cent. The average wheat in 1919 of all 
wheat that came m our office, something hke about 12,000 cars, was 13.8. That was 
for the No. 3. While it permitted 15, the average was 13.8. Now. if No 3 wheat will 
keep. No. 1 will certainly keep. 

Tne Secretary, In the normal year the moisture content is not a very imporiani. 
matter as far as grade is concerned, is it? 

Mr. EvENsoN. No; not at all. Now, this year it is practically no factor at all. The 
average moisture, I did not take it for the year, but I took it for a month, of our three 
is 10.8. While 15 is permissible it is 10.8. I was also a member of this committee that 
Mr. Jacobson spoke of at Duluth, and Mr. Bailey, at that time, to use his words, said 
that he found "nothing containing 15 J which spoiled." But that when you struck 15 
you struck the danger line. He would recommend 14 J to be absolutely safe. Now, 
we think if 15 is m^e tiie dividing hue the country buyer can handle that, and it 
would be much more satisfactory. 

Mr. Sullivan. As a matter of fact, the higher grade wheat will hold moisture better 
than the lower grade wheat without possibility oi damage? 

Mr. EvENsoN. Always we have had this condition. Men have come into our office 
from the extreme northern part of Minnesota. The Farmers' Elevator telegraphed 
down to hold a certain car of wheat on account of moisture. We had graded that car 
3, and he said: ''How in the world can you grade that 3 when we had no rain in that 
country for 30 days and the wheat has been threashed for two weeks." The wheat 
tested 62 pounds and it was a very well-developed, fine quality of wheat. He was 
dissatisfiea, of course. 

The Secretary. Why did it take No. 3? 

Mr. EvENSON. On account of the moisture content at 14.8. 

Mr. Sullivan. As a matter of fact, in your judgment, did that much moisture really 
affect the value of the wheat in any degree whatever? 

Mr. EvENSON. No. 

The Secretary. Does moisture affect the value of the wheat? 

Mr. Evens ON. Excess moist lu-e. 

The Secretary. What would you call excess? 

Mr. EvENSON. Over 15. 

The Secretary. Up to 15 do you think it makes any difference? 

Mr. EvENSON. No. 

The Secretary. How lon^ after it passes 15? 

Mr. EvENSON. Well, we think 15 is the line to cut it off. 

The Secretary. How about ISJ, would that make any difference? 

Mr. EvENsoN. Well, as we say, we wanted to make it safe for warehousing, and we 
thought 15 was the danger line. 

Mr. Sullivan. Anytning above 15. 

Mr. EvENSON. Anything above 15. We don't want to put it anything above 15 
where it would not be safe for warehousing? 

The Secretary. How do you arrive at the opinion that any wheat containing any 
more than 15 was safe and any above that was not safe? 

Mr. EvENsoN. Because of these tests that were made in the elevator- 

Mr. Sullivan. How large a test was that? Describe it. 

Mr. EvENSON. I do not know just how many carloads it was. 

The Secretary. Some one said it was 1,200. 
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Mr. Jacobson. It was thousands of bushels. 

Mr. EvENSON. All the elevators ttiere are equipped with a thennometer that tells 
them just when the car is going out of condition. We do not claim that all wheat 
containing 15 per cent will keep. We have had wheat coming into Minneapolis 
containing 13J per cent moisture that was hot, but it has to be taken care of. 

The Secretary. Do you think moisture content should enter into the matter of 
grades at all? 

Mr. EvENsoN. If you make grades of any kind that has to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The Secretary. Why? 

Mr. EvENSON. The farmer or the country elevator man has nothing to guide him 
at all. I bought grain in a country elevator for 19 or 20 years. I never had any 
grain spoil on my hands, although I did not have anything to guide me only my judg- 
ment and feel. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. Do you think that a wheat containing 15 per cent of moisture, 
whether Nos. 1 or 3, or whatever it may be, is intrinsically worth as much money for 
the grinding into flour as a wheat that contains 13 per cent? 

Mr. EvENSON. It would depend, first, where the moisture is on that kernel of wheat. 
If it was on the outside I think wheat containing 15 per cent of moisture is in absolutely 
prime condition to mill. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. You know by the Duval test that 15 per cent of moisture means 
that 15 per cent of moisture is in that kernel of wheat regardless of where it is. You 
say you don't think it would make any difference in the value. Do you know the 
rules of this Agricultural Department in respect to the moisture content of flour? 

Mr. EvENsoN. I believe it is 13i. I believe that wheat containing 15 per cent of 
moisture you would get floiu* containing 13 J per cent. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. You never ran a flour mill; I did for many years. 

Mr. Jacobson. How much moisture do you put in grain when you grind your wheat 
into flour? 

Mr. GoETZMANN. The moisture never runs over 14 per cent if we can avoid it, and 
that is only put on for a length of time which will enable us to toughen the outer fi^er 
or bran of the wheat. 

Mr. Jacobson. The fact is that the millers have told me in Fergus Falls that they 
never grind wheat except they put enough moisture in it to make it from 15 to 16 per 
cent, and that is for export. Now, the city of Fergus Falls has three flour mills;, 
and also some of the millers in Minneapolis have told me the same thing that you 
dampen the wheat every time you grind it. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. Most assuredly so — for a purpose. 

Mr. Sullivan. Now, your tentative program is to allow all wheat, to make no 
difference in grade unless the moisture is over 15 per cent? 

Mr. EvENSON. Fifteen per cent. The country buyer of wheat would have no trouble- 
with it, and he could easily overcome it. In Minneapolis we have all this machinery,, 
and we can easily ascertain it, so it makes no difference to us. 

Mr. Sullivan. What is the practical effect of the present requirements of the- 
Federal grades as to moisture, so far as the farmer is concerned, in getting the grade 
for his wheat at the country elevator? How does it work? 

Mr. EvENsoN. Well, I might say that the records in our office for a year show that 
there is 3 per cent of the cars that come before us that have been inspected by one 
inspector, have been reinspected by the chief deputy, and we have looked them 
over and we did not realize that they contained over 15 per cent moisture and would 
have graded thus without taking the moisture into considerarion had we not put 
them on the machine and found mat they contained over 15 per cent moisture. 

Mr. Sullivan. That does not answer my question. ^\lien a farmer brings a load 
of wheat into a country elevator what is the effect of the Federal requirement on low 
moisture content that you complain of? 

Mr. EvENsoN. To play safe. He bu>s it so he knows he is well within the moisture 
content. 

Mr. Sullivan. That means that it would otherwise be No. 1 and if he is a little bit 
n doubt whether it contains 15 or over he puts it into No. 2. That is the practical 
effect of it. That is a fact that is well known to the farmer, isn*t it? And ne com- 
plains about it. 

Mr. EvENsoN. Very much so. 

Mr. Sullivan. There is no test made at the country elevator, and when it gets to 
the terminal elevator and there is a moisture test put on it with scientific methods, it 
may be well within the grade of No. 1. 

Mr. EvENsoN^ Yes; in other ways. 
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Mr. Sullivan. He may be well within the grades as to moisture, and that farmer 
gets the worst of it simply because the countr>' elevat<tr man did not want to take the 
chance; isn't that the fact? 

Mr. EvENsoN. That is the fact. 

Mr. Sullivan. Have you anything further to say? 

Mr. EvENSON. No. 

Mr. Sullivan. I would like to ask you about the dockage, about the foreign material 
except rye. That is one of the propositions contained in the tentative grades. 

Mr. Evenson. Well, our reason for asking for this 2 per cent of rye in No. 1 and 
3 in No. 2. etc., is because we find a great deal of our very finest wheat hap been grown 
on a field that the year before had been rye put in to clean the land. Farmers use 
r>'e to clean the land and they would have a httle volunteer rve in it, and where this 
grain is a very superior quabty in every other way except this small percentage of 
rye. We thought that 2 per cent would not be discernible. We have not been able 
to find any effect. , 

The Secretary. Wliat are the relative prices of rye and wheat imder normal con- 
ditions, normal years? 

Mr. Evenson. Rve usually is somewhat less. I am not so familiar with the prices. 

Mr. McMillan. ]nx>m 50 cents to $1 less. 

Mr. Steenerson. That was when wheat was |3 a bushel. 

The Secretary. What is your relative difference? 

Mr. GoETZMANN. There is no relationship, Mr. Secretary; it is dependent upon 
supply and demand. 

Mr. McMillan. Usually it is about two-thirds of the price of wheat. 

The Secretary. Assuming that under normal conditions there is a substantial 
difference between rye and wheat, and wheat is normally substantially higher, any 
increase in percentage of rye which might be allowed would be a temptation to 
adulterate the wheat. > 

Mr. Evenson. That is true. In your No. 3 grade you permit 3 per cent of rye; that 
is one of the things we are up against. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Well, is it practicable to adulterate wheat with rye in the percent- 
ages that might be allowed under our tentative proposal here and make any money? 

Mr. Evenson. I would not think so. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, you propose to change this. Grade No. 1 Federal require- 
ment is that it contain not more than 1 per cent rye, and you propose to change that 
to 2 per cent. Now, could anybody mix an additional 1 per cent of rye and make 
anytning? 

Mr. Evenson. I would not think so. 

Mr. SuLiJVAN. Wouldn't they have to mix it in the even proportion of 1 per cent 
and wouldn't that cost him more than it was worth? Isn't the same thing true ot 
grade No. 2; he could not add 1 per cent to that and make anything on it? The 
operation of doing it would cost more than that. 

Mr. Evenson. I think so. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. And isn't the same thing true of these grades? 

Mr. Evenson. Yes. 

The Secretary. You think the trouble would be so great that there would not be 
any tempetation? 

Mr. Evenson. Yes, an addition of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Sullivan. The change of No. 1, for instance, is from 1 to 2 per cent. Now, 
as I understand it, laboratory tests have been made on No. 1 wheat with 1 or 2 per 
cent of rye, and what is the result? 

Mr. Evenson. We could not find any difference. 

The Secretary. Where were these laboratory tests made? 

Mr. Evenson. In Minnesota, in the State inspection department. 

The Secretary. Have there been any other tests made there at the college? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes, several of them. 

Mr. Sullivan. As a matter of fact, isn't this rye allowance identical to that first 
put out by the Bureau of Markets? 

Mr. Evenson. We are not asking for as much. 

Mr. Sullivan. Now, I would like to take up the question that we ask that durum 
wheat and winter wheat be allowed to be mixed in the grades on the same basis; 
that is, the same percentage that is now allowed; that we ask that the durum and 
winter wheat should be placed on a par so far as they are being mixed in with these 
various grades. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Evenson. We do not raise any club wheat, common white and white club. 

Mr. Sullivan. I am talking aboutdurum and yii^ter. 
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Mr. EvENSON. Just a minute; but we do have a nrixture of durum. Durum is 
raised there. It permits common white and white club to be mixed, but it don't, 
permit durum. It permits winter wh^t. We are not troubled with the winter 
wheat, but we are troubled with the durum as it comes from the country. In other 
words, the terminal elevator can buy winter wheat and put in 5 per cent in No. L 
The producer, if he raises 6 per cent of durum wheat, which is better than the Winter 
wheat, he is penalized for it. 

Mr. Sullivan. The real reswon for asking it is because durum wheat is more valuable 
than winter wheat. 

Mr. Evens ON. That is it. 

Mr. McMillan. In other words, you are asking that the terminal elevator be granted 
the same privilege of mixing this durum as winter wheat. 

Mr. Sullivan. We are not asking for any terminal elevator to be allowed to do 
anvthing. 

Mr. EvBNSON. The Federal people are making the rules. 

Mr. McMillan. But you want the terminal elevator to be allowed the same 
privilejfe. 

Mr. Evenson. No; I want the farmer, if he raises it that way, that he is not respon- 
sible for this volunteer stuff, and I want mm on the same basis as the terminal elevator. 

Mr. McMillan. Will you show from your suggested plan that you will prevent the 
terminal elevator from doing it? 

Mr. Jacobson. The terminal elevator will take care of themselves, just as you do, 
when you find one kernel more you will come to the appeal board. 

The Secretary. We will submit, Mr. Jacobson, if you allow a certain percentage 
of winter wheat or durum wheat in one of your grades, then that very allowance 
permits anyone to mix it. 

Mr. Jacobson. That is the reason we ask that it have at least this allowance. 

The Secretary. But you must remember this, that having established a grade 
which permits a certain percentage, then you have opened the doors. 

Mr. Sanderson. This proposal does not increase the total amount. 

Mr. Sullivan. It onlv places durum wheat on -the same basis that is now given to 
winter wheat, and we claim that durum wheat is as valuable as winter wheat. 

Mr. Potter. As has been said, our people up in that country are not troubled with 
the winter wheat, but we are troubled with the durum wheat and we can not help 
ourselves. 

Mr. Sullivan. What about the wheat of other classes? 

Mr. Evenson. I have covered that. We do not ask any change in that. 

Mr. Sullivan. Now, about the total of wheat of other classes as compared with 
the present totals? 

Mr. Evenson. We are asking a change in that. I do not think you will object 
to this. At the present time the Federal rules provide for a total of 5 per cent in No. 1 
and 10 x)er cent in all the others. Now, we propose 5 per cent in No. 1, 6 in No. 2 
and 8 in No. 3 and 10 in No. 4. I do not think there will be any objection to that. 
Ten per cent of firm wheat can be mixed in No. 2 and No. 3. We want that reduced 
to 6 and 8 per cent. 

Now, the reason for asking this word ''bright" be changed is that the buyer in the 
country takes advantage of that. Even though the wheat there is good, it is thrashed 
in the shock and sometimes it becomes wet and becomes bleached. It does not hurt 
the milling qualities at all, but the bu^er takes advantage of that, and we have had 
requests tram the producer that we eliminate that and call it good color instead of 
bright. 

Mr. Jacobson. The miller immediately appeals for a lower grade, doesn't he? 

Mr. Evenson. Oh, yes. 

The Secretary. How would you define good color? 

Mr. Evenson. Well, it is not bleached to an extent that it is damaged in any way. 
If it is stained that shows that it is off colot. A great deal of our shock-thrashed wheat 
comes in somewhat bleached. 

Tlie Secretary. You say "good color:*' you want to eliminate the word "bright" 
and say of good color. Just what is good color? 

Mr. Evenson. Well, as I say, it can be bleached to an extent that it is damaged, 
and when it is we call that off color. Very often we find it stained. 

The Secretary. These are native descriptions you are giving; can you give me 
an affirmative description of goocf color? 

Mr. Evenson. I do not think that I can. 

The Secretary. You are telling me what it is not, but you are not telling me what 
it is. 

57095— 21— FT 1 ^9 
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Mr. YouNO. It is a wheat that is free from these imperfections that he has men^ 
tioned. 

The Secretary. I am still wondering whether if it would be free from this it would" 
not be bright, whether that would not describe it. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, that would not make any difference whether the wheat is- 
bright and shiny so long as it is good, sound wheat. We object to the term ^* bright "' 
because it is so easy for the country buyer to put it down. 

Mr. Steenbrson. You could say '*good natural color.'' 

Mr. Sullivan. We are not enamored with the words ''good color," but we do- 
object to the term " bright, " because when the sheen is taken off it does not hurt the- 
value, but the farmer takes a Ices and may be the country elevator takes a loss. 

Mr. Steenerson. And then there is no sheen on natural wheat. 

Mr. SuLuvAN. No; it is not polished at all; it ought not to be; it is a misleading- 
term. 

Mr. Jacobson. And the millers always take that shine off before they grind it. 

Mr. Sm.LiVAN. Now, what do you know about the question of the former realizing 
that when his wheat does not sMne brightly enough to suit the local buyer, and he* 
gets a lower grade, how does he feel about it? 

Mr. EvBNSON. That is what we are trying to overcome in these things. 

Mr. Sullivan. He don't feel he has been favored. 

Mr. EvENSON. He feels he has not had a fair deal. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, then how about your test weights. Will you state the reasons- 
for asking the chanses? 

Mr. Even SON. Well, that brings it to comply with the old Minnesota grades. 
Fifty-seven was all that we required for No. 1 northern in the old Minnesotagrades,, 
and we found that taking an average of years, we have not been troubled. The last 
three or four years we have had plenty of weight, but this year we have been under^ 
but the preceding years there has been no trouble, but I have seen the year in Minne- 
apolis wnen the test weight was the factor and you could not get enough wheat in 
tne market to weigh 67 pounds. There would be very little of the avaerage that 
would weig^ 57, and we had no trouble with it under the old Minnesota gjrades. It 
certainly gave perfect satisfaction, and I think the millers prosper under it and the 
farmer would be satisfied. 

The Secretary. What difference would it make in the price if you should make 
this change; there would be a readjustment of prices according to the change in 
grades? 

Mr. EvENSON. Yes, I am not so familiar with the prices; my business does not 
take me to that end of it at all. 

Mr. Jacobson. Isn't it a fact that a good deal of the hard wheat that comes into 
Minneapolis only weighs 55 and 56? Take, for instance, our marquis and blue- 
stem and other hard wheat that the millers do not pay much attention to if they 
onlv get the hard, glutinous wheat. If it is hard, glutinous wheat and no starch in 
it iteypay a bigger price. 

Mr. ifvENsoN. Certainly. 

Mr. Jacobson. So really the hard, glutinous wheat that comes from Minnesota, 
and North and South Dakota, if it contains gluten, that is what the millers want, and 
that is also what the exporters want. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. EvENSON. Yee. 

Mr. Sullivan. Is it your idea that on account of the fact that aspring wheat is really 
lighter than winter wheat, but contains more gluten and is worth more for milling^ 
purposes, that there ought to be a wider spresui between winter wheat and spring 
wheat in the test weight, so as to make the two wheats conform more nearly in value 
in the test weight? 

Mr. EvENsoN. Yes, we have also found that there have been some years when 
certain sections, for instance. South Dakota, would produce a crop of wheat that had 
an excellent milling value, a very bright wheat, but would bring a premium, and in 
years gone by we provided that that wheat would be admitted to the grades even, at 
1 pound less test weight than our test weight would permit. It would be admitted 
to the grade when it was 1 pound less than the required test weight, and it worked 
very well. 

Mr. Jacobson. Isn 't it also a fact in all the experience that you have- had that some 
of the 55, 56, and 57 pound wheat has a better milling value than even some of the 
wheat that is grown in the Northwest that weighs 58 and 59; on account of the^luten^ 

Mr. EvENSON. I think there are some of the men here with a much better idea ol 
that than I have to answer that question. 
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Statement Submitted by W, C. Palmer, State Inspector, North Dakota. 

Receipts of H. R, S, wheat at North Dakota elevators. 
tFigures furnished by elevator accounting department, North Dakota State Grain Inspection Department.! 

July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919: Bushels. 

D . N . S 40, 857, 813 

N. S 25,544,066 

R. S. (made up 7 per cent of H. R. S.) 476,0-14 

July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920: 

D. N. S 20, 837, 806 

N. S 11, 054, 378 

R. S. (made up 7 per cent of H. R. S.) 229,114 

Total receipts of H. R. S. at public elevators in Minneapolis. 

[Figures furnished hy Minnesota State Grain Inspection Department.] 

Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 31, 1919: Bushels. 

D. N. S 62, 690, 430 

N, S 6,511,648 

R. S. (made up 1.36 or 1.4 per cent of all H. R. S.) 959,588 

Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 31, 1920: 

D. N. S 4, 352, 145 

N . S 10, 744, 076 

R. S. (made up 0.29 or 0.3 per cent of the H. R. S.) 45,260 

Mr. Sullivan. Is there anything else, Mr. Evenson,. that you can say to these 
grades? 

Mr. Evenson. I think I have covered the ground here. As I said before, I am 
not opposed to Federal grades. We can work under Federal grades. We are not 
opposed to Federal grades. 

The Secretary. You think there is an advantage in having Federal grades? 

Mr. Evenson. Yes; we would like to see them modified so we can use them, so 
the farmer can use them, the country buyer and the country elevator man. 

Mr. W. C. Palmer. Tfeese things have all been gone over, but there is one thing. 
This is the elevator manager's problem: How are we going to handle all those new 
grades. And then, the farmer Knows that he is not getting a square deal, and Mr. 
McGovem gave us a fine illustration of how the farmer gets the worst of it by having 
these inseparable materials. Well, now, then, knowing that we have not got the 
facilities at our primary market for handling the wheat according to this complicated 
standard I sent out a questionnaire to our elevators on the 15th of April and I never 
had anything come back so prompt as that questionnaire did. On that I suggested 
that there might be a J)ossibility of getting a simplification of the Federal standards 
on wheat, and then I asked them to report back how many bins they had in their 
elevators, how many for wheat, how many for rye, how many for flax, how many for 
oats, how many for barley, and how many for screenings. I tabulated the replies 
that came back by the 20th of April and we had practically all of them in by that 
time. I might say this, I believe that we have about as larg[e and as modem elevators 
in North Dakota as any State in the Union. In fact, I am inclined to think we have 
the largest. Now, the total average number of bins in these elevators was 12.7 and 
the average number that was used for wheat was 6 J. Here we have grades that we 
could not begin to take care of them. Now, you see the old Minnesota standards 
grew up out of the practices that we had at that time, and the old Minnesota standards 
grades could be stored in the bins that we had for wheat. In fact, the 8ta,ndards 
were an outgrowth of the condition that ^^e had in our primary market. The average 
number of bins used for rye was 1.4; flax, IJ; oats, 1.4; barley^ 1.5; screenings, I.- 
Mr. Sullivan. How many elevators? 

Mr. Palmer. Eighteen hundred, and we have replies from 1,238. We have replies 
from- more than two-thirds of them. 

Mr. Sullivan. Did you ask them if they were in favor of simplifying these grades? 

Mr. Palmer. I did not ask them that question, but quite a number of them did 
make remarks that they were glad there might be some prospect. For instance: 

"And we can only add that from the country elevator man's standpoint that the 
Federal grades are on altogether too technical a basis, and I believe a better basis 
would be something like the old Minnesota standard. Instead of knocking the grade 
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down for the foreign material, we believe it should be docked and the wheat given the 
grade it i^, not considering one or two peas in a good sample of hard wheat." 

Quite a number of them came in along tliat line. I did not ask for it. 

The Skcrstart. On this matter of dockage, Doctor, is it practicable to separate 
these various weed Feeds, for which we make reduction in giude? In other words, 
where the foreign material can be separated, then it would be practicable to dock for it. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

The SscRETART. But are those separable;— cockle and kinghead. 

Mr. Palmer. All except the rye. 

The Secretary. So that those could all be included in the dockage except rye. 

Mr. Jacobson. The Secretaiy mentioned longheads. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; they can be separated. 

Mr. McMillan. What is the ndme of the machine that can separate kingheads? 
We have been tryipg to find one. 

Mr. JagobsoCn. Kingheads we consider not separable except broken. The only 
way you can separate kingheads is by floating them. I agree with the millers on that. 

Mr. Palmer. Rye is one of the things that can not be taken out. 

The Secretary. Should there be a difference in grade because of the presence 
of rye? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; I think there should be a difference in the amount of rye if it 
gets too great. 

The Secretary. What would you say? 

Mr. Palmer. I think what we have in our proposed standard here is safe because 
I understand these amounts do not affect the flour. 

The Secretary. Would 5 per cent affect the flour? 

Mr. Palmer. Fiveper cent might be getting down to where it would affect the flour. 

The Secretary. Have you made any tests? 

Mr. Palmer. Mr. Sanderson can give you that information as to the rye. 

Mr. Suluvan. \\Tiat about the moisture? 

Mr. Palmer. Well, now, this is what happens: A sample comes in and the elevator 
man looks at it and he can tell whether it is safe or not and he knows he has these 
Federal grades, and ho is in doubt, and he has to play safe. 

Ihe Secretary. In a normal year how much of your wheat would be above 14 per 
cent moisture? 

Mr. Palmer. I could not say as to that. 

The Secretary. Do you think we should have Federal grades? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; I prefer Federal grades provided they are made workable. 

The Secretary. Do you think in making grades we should, so far as possible, make 
them on the basis of percentages and weights and measures rather than on matters 
that would depend upon the judgment of the individual inspector? 

Mr. Palmer. Well, if we are going to have Federal grades I am a&aid we will have 
to have some rather definite things to base them on, but those definite things ought 
to be simplified so that they mean something. Now, for instance, take this insepara- 
ble material and a lot of stuff like that. We have definite tests, but they don't mean 
anything. That is, they mean something, but they work hardship. 

The Secretary. Have you any opinion as to the moisture content? 

Mr. Palmer. I really think that 15 per cent is good, and then above 15 let that be 
a part of the grade designation, and not let it reduce the grade; then whoever buys 
that wheat, if he buys No. 1 wheat with 15i per cent moisture, he knows what he is 
getting. At the present time, if we are buying on grade, the man won't know whether 
It is down on test weight or inseparable material, or whether it is down on moisture, 
or what it is down on. There are so many things that can bring it down, and the result 
of that is ih&t a man can buy, especially at the terminal, one car load low on test 
weight but high on moisture. Another here has inseparable material that brought it 
down, and you may be able to take five cars of No. 5 and make five car loads of No. 1. 

The Secretary. Would that same thing be true of the grades in use before the 
Federal gmdes? 

Mr. Palmer. No; and it is not true on our proposed grades. But one thing, there 
would be a Uttle mixing on the rye, but that is so small that it would not be worth 
while. It could be done, however. 

Mr. Suluvan. What about that term "bright color*'? 

Mr. Palmer. Well, there is another one where our elevator manager has to play- 
safe on. You muat understand a great many of these managers of elevators are out 
here working for some company and maybe have not had so much experience, and 
here is a very complicated set of rules, and they have to play safe. In fact, I think 
they get these orders from headquarters: "If in doubt, play Mife." 

Tne Secretary What word would you susbtitute in place of "bright"^ 
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Mr. Palmer. I think **Kood color." 

The Secretary. What do you mean by j;ood color? 

Mr. Palmer. Well, we have been thrashing that out, and we have found it is hard 
to define. 

Mr. Sullivan. What about the test weight? 

Mr. Palmer. Well, I do not know as I have so much to say about that. Of course, 
if the test weights are lowered, it will bring more of the wheat into the No. 1 . 

The Secretary. Now, if you do that, will there be a readjustment of prices 
accordingly? 

Mr. Palmer. There certainly will be some readjustment of prices; there would not 
Ye any question about that. 

The Secretary. Would the farmer be the gainer or the loser in the long run 
by it? 

Mr. Palmer. I think the farmer would be the gainer. Here is one thing: We have 
all kinds of milling tests in North Dakota, and according to them there should not be 
half the spread there is in the higher and lower grades. Here was a difference between , 
sample grade and No. 1 of 52 cents. Of course, now, this is an illustration of what 
we might have. Now, it would be hard to find two samples of wheat in which vou 
would get that difference in milling value at the present time. Even in 1916, when 
we had that feed wheat and where the trade made as much as a dollar a bushel, our 
milling test showed there should not have been more than 30 cents difference between 
high and low. 

^T. Sullivan. In this sample before you all there is to make one equal to the other' 
is to remove the removable material. 

Vt. Palmer. Yes; but there is a little more difference; some have a little more 
kinghead, and that ought to be taken into consideration or dock it and then they are 
equal. 

A'r. Sullivan. What do you say as to the respective values of durum and winter 
wheat? 

Mr. Palmer. Well, I do not know as I have studied that question so much because 
we are clear up out of the winter wheat territory and we do not get that. 

Mr. Sullivan. But you do get durum? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; and it would help out if that was taken care of in that way. I 
might say, too, that the Federal standards proyide for 25 grades of oats and we have to 
handle those as you notice in one and one-third bins, and if you get more standards 
I do not know what we would do, for we might get Federal standards on flax and 
barley and rye and we would be worse and worse off all the time. 

Mr, Sullivan. It is all right in theory, but in practice you have not bins enough? 

Mr. Palmer. No. 

Mr. McMillan. How many grades under the old Minnesota? 

Mr. Palmer. Six or seven. 

Mr. McMillan. How many now? 

Mr. Palmer. We have 96 grades. 

Mr. McMillan. On the spring wheat? 

Mr. Palmer. Well, there is 18, and mixed 24, and then if it is smutty it doubles and 
makes 48. 

Mr. McMillan. On spring wheat? 

Mr. Palmer. On spring wheat. There are 3 subclasses and 6 grades in each, making 
18, and then mixed and that gives you another 6, making 24, and then if you have 
smut in it it makes 48 on our hard red spring wheat. 

Mr. Jacobson. Don't you know that, Mac? 

Mr. J. J. Mu?iPHY. Mr. Secretary and gentlemen, I do not know that I can add 
anything of particular value to what has been said here. I would like to state, how- 
ever, that the situation in South Dakota as far as the dissatisfaction on the part of the 
farmers with the Federal ^udes, as has been well described in statements made by 
others here, would apply to the situation in Minnesota and North Dakota. Our 
farmers are dissatisfied, and I want to say to you, Mr. Secretary, that they do not only 
think they have got a reason, but they believe they know they have a reason. I would 
like to have vou make a distinction between llie application of grades at the country 
market and tne application of them at the terminal market. I do not mean by that 
that there should be a difference in the standard at the two places. However, It is a 
fact that under the Federal grades as established and in operation, being technical, 
wide spreads being occasioned by a small element or factor, that your country buyer 
in order to play safe is in practically all cases where that situation arises giving the 
producer of the grain the worst of it, and in my judgment the wise thing to do, the 
economic thing to do, if you will, is to try and arrange the grades on spring wheat in 
such a manner that the producer or the man that raises that wheat will oe able to 
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protect himself and get afi nearly as may be to the milling ^alue of the wheat, less the 
charges. 

The Secretary. Do you think there should be Federal grades? 

Mr. Murphy. Sir? 

The Secretary. Do you think there should be Federal ^des? 

Mr. Murphy. We are necessarily a heavy wheat-producing country as a whole. 
As I see it, the grain that is raised in the Northwest goes to help feed the people of the 
world, if you will ; certainly the people of the different States. I see no objection to 
a Federal system of grading properly applied. However, in the applic»ation of a 

System, in fact, in the establishment of a system, I would not favor the making of such 
efinite rigorous rules that good judgment can not be exercised in their application. 

The Secretary. Now, in determining those grades do you think we should do it in 
definite ways by percentages or weights or measures as far as possible? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; I rather think you will find that you will have to have the meas- 
ure stated in that manner, but I can not see any reason why the department can not 
permit this inspector, its boards of appeal, if you will, the possibility of exercising 
a little judgment in the matter. I would state it in this way, that if under that system 
you found an inspector that was not doing his duty it would not take much time to 
remove him. But I suppose I am safe in stating that we do have a tremendous time, 
if you will, to get the grades changed, and if we nad a little latitude, a little judgment 
could be used by your inspectors who I believe to be honest men, and as some of them 
we know have been testing ^rain for 20 years, possibly longer, and in the grain business 
20 years before that, their judgment must be of some value. I have seen quite an 
attempt made here to-day to define what is good color. Now, isn't it a fact that a man 
that has raised wheat, a man that has bought wheat for years knows what the natural 
color cf wheat is, and of the different varieties? Should not his judgment as to what is 
good color be accepted as worth anything? In my judgment it should. Now,, on 
that bright color, Mr. Secretary, it is bright. There are a great many samples of 
splendid wheat, prime wheat, there might be a division of opinion as to whether it is 
bright or not. I wonder if it would not be nearly as hard, quite as hard, to define brigh t 
color as it would good color. I wonder about that. 

The Secrbtary. In speaking of wheat, you pick up a sample and look at it, and 
what word do you naturally use? 

Mr. Murphy. I would say that was a good color. 

The Secretary. Is that what it is customary to say? 

Mr. Murphy. That is what I used to say when I was buying wheat. Good weight, 
perhaps clean, or whatever designation is used, but if I remember rightly I do not 
remember of using the expression that it is bright. It is good color; it is even color, 
if you will: it is not stained. 

Mr. Sullivan. Natural color? 

Mr. Murphy. Natural, if you will; that is, close to it. I think in South Dakota 
they are particularly interested in three modifications. First, regarding the test 
weight, and if I am not mistaken that is particularly applicable to the wheat grown 
in South Dakota. I believe that South Dakota raises a fine quality of gluten wheat. 
In fact, I would almost defy contradiction of that statement, and I want to explain 
this that in that connection that that wheat which predominates in gluten is propor- 
tionately light in weight. It does not make any difference how desirable that w;heat 
is, or what the demand is for it, but it has its milling value and it will show light. 
Now, that being true we are interested in haAing a standard established that will 
permit a large part of that wheat in. 

The Secretary. How large a percentage would that gluten wheat be? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, we will find in an average year that a great deal of our wheat 
would go yo. 2 on a 57 basis for No. 1 and the 55 basis for No. 2. And now here is the 
peycholog}* of the thing at home. This farmer knows he has good wheat; there is not 
a miller that will tell him it is not good wheat, and he may pay him a premium for 
it, but he grades it away down. The farmer is sore and he can not understand it. He 
has as good wheat as anybody else has in that community, but he is penalized, he 
thinks he is; he is graded down, and you will have a better frame of mind with less 
restrictions on those grades e^'en though .the price is somewhat less. Another thing 
that we are vastly interested in, and I believe it is one of the most important things 
to be considered here to-day, is the relation of cereal grain other than rye as dockage. 

The Secretary. Do you'think that everything that is separable should be dockage? 

Mr. Murphy, Absolutely: I think the wheat should be tested on its merits. 

The Secretary. If you widen out the grades, will there be a readjustment of prices 
to take up that difference with which you have made by widening the grades? 

Mr. Murphy. There may be some difference in prices. 
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The Secretary. You think it would be a diBtinct advantage to th^ country elevator 
to have the number of grades reduced, as I understand? 

Mr. Murphy. Very much. 

The Secretary. Is that advantage large enough to make up for any difference 
there might be in the readjustment of prices? 

Mr. Murphy. Hgw, I am not so much concerned about the country elevators as I 
'am about the farmer. 

The Secretary. I am talking about the practical way of handling it. 

Mr. Murphy. But the hardship is on the farmer^ because the country elevator is 
the first man that is able to somewhat protect himself, and I make that statement 
without any idea of issuing any propaganda here. I would like to have this matter 
considered on its merits, and the farmer, the zhan that raises the wheat, being consid- 
ered as encouraged in an honorable occupation and entitled to a square deal. 

The Secretary. How many of your country elevators are farmers' elevators? . 

Mr. Murphy. Probably close to one-half. We have about 1,400 elevators in the 
State, and I believe that the number of farmers' elevators at one time will exceed 
700. 

The Secretary. Are the farmers' elevators any better equipped to handle a num- 
ber of grades than the line elevators or the privately owned elevators? 

Mr. Murphy. Absolutely no; it is quite true that in a good many points in South 
Dakota our farmers' elevators have more capacity, but the management of bins is 
practically identical. The reason they have more capacity is that they buy a larger 
amount of grain. Another matter we are very much interested in is the question of 
moisture content. Now, it is very well to say that an average year, a nonnal vear, or 
a year in which we have an abnormally low moisture, it will not make any difference. 
That is true; but we have years, Mr. Secretary, when the moisture content makes 
a lot of difference to us. Now, all we would ask anybod)r to put into effect in that 
connection is a rule or regulation that will permit the grain to carry as much moisture 
as it can safely be warehoused; not beyond that. 

The Secretary. What do you consider that to be? 

Mr. Murphy. From our best information we have in our State on the Question, and 
what investigation we have been able to make, and taking advantage of the investiga- 
tions made by others, we have come to the conclusion that 15 per cent is reasonable 
and will do injustice to nobody, but on account of the latitude that it will give the 
local buyer it will be a protection to the producer of the grain those years or in those 
rsections where moisture is a factor. We make that statement qualifiedly, after 
•consideration. 

The Secretary. Several of you quoted Mr. Bailey; I am wondering whether some 
misunderstanding of what he said might exist. I have here in print the report made 
Tjy him, in which he says: 

''In general, the conclusion appears justified that normally plump, hard, spring 
wheat may heat if containing over 14.5 per cent of moisture, while if the grain be 
shriveled, badly frosted, very dirty, or has previously heated, it may go out of condi- 
tion if it contains 14 per cent or over. These limits were accordingly recommended 
to the Board of Grain Appeals for incorporation in their rules, but that body saw fit 
i;o place the limit at 15 per cent. " 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I can imagine conditions in which grain will do that very 
thing. 

The Secretary. Well, he seems to think it is not sale to have more than 14^ per 
cent. 

. Mr. Murphy. Well, I will say this, then^ to you along that line, and my personal 
investigations, of course, are not as far-reaching as some made by the other gentlemen. 
I was in the graia business for a number of years. Now, a bin that held 5,000 or 6,000 
l)ushels we never had any trouble with. 

The Secretary. Without regard to moisture? 

Mr. Murphy. With 15 or less. 

The Secretary. Did you test moisture content? 

Mr. Murphy. Oh, yes; we always made a test. We would simply take up samples 
•juid when we got time we would test it. 

The Secretary. What about how would it run usually? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, it varies greatly in different years. I do not believe these 
•experts, and I do not care whether they are engaged by the State or the Government, 
will get an average this year that will apply with any definiteness to any other year. 

The Secretary. How many years out of 10 would it run as high as 15 per cent. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, on an average it night not run over 2 out of 10. 

The Secretary. About 20 per cent of the time, then. 
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Mr. MuBPHT. And that is just ft guos. I would not want to make a definite con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Sullivan. You liave examined this schedule of grades proposed here; do you 
agree with it? 

Mr. MuRPHT. Yest sir; as to the modification and the elimination that are suggested 
in this proposed change in the Federal gindes. It is my best jud^ent that if adopted 
a long step will have been taken in wiping out the dissatisfaction and the frame of 
mind that any class of people engased in the production of flour ia important, and I 
can not imagine that any class rwly is more important than the man that produces 
the raw matenal, and I know the frame of mind he is in and I believe, and I under- 
stand the necessity from a Governmental point of view of getting away from this 
condition of dissatisfaction that the whole country is suffmng from. And while we 
are advocating these things there are many other changes that have been suggested , 
and perhaps that some demand, but we have concluded to ask no more than we have 
shown in this schedule. We can not understand why wheat with 5 per cent Durum 
in it should be penalised and the grower have it penauzed over and above what would 
be the situation if somebody put 5 per cent of winter hard in that same wheat. Those 
are tiie things we want to get away from. Mr. Secretary, and we have not asked any- 
thing unreasonable or an^Rliing that will work a haniship on the miller or on the 
peo^e that buy the bread. I do not believe we have. If 14) can be shown to be the 
proper moisture content I believe we will all accept it with the very beat prace, but 
there should be something in that connection any year and in any section where 
they are suffering from these conditions. 

The Sbcrbtart. Eight years out of 10 the moisture content would cut no figure at 
all, if I understood you correctly. 

Mr. Mtjrpkt. Well, I would not want to say that definitely. I do not think it 
would be to wrong. However, there is one tmng in connection with this, Mr. Sec- 
retary, the department itself fixes 15 as the percentage of moisture contained in No. 3 
wheat, 16 in No. 4, but holds it down to 14 in No. 1. Now, I can not imagine any 
reason for limiting the moisture content except that wheat shall be penalized if it 
is not warehousable and marketable, and if No. 4 wheat will carry 16 per cent moisture, 
why it is that you arbitrarily and without reason hold No. 1 to 14. As far as the 
farmer is concerned, as far as I am concerned, I can not see any reason for that 2 per 
cent difference there. 

The Secrbtary. You think there should be a premium if it contains less than 
14 per cent? 

Mr. Murphy. Now, we have not asked for a premium. 

The Secretary. But I mean as a matter of justice. 

Mr. Murphy. Well perhaps there would be some demarcation there that could be 
worked out to the advantage of the producer, but the producer has not asked for a 
premium on account of the moisture content below what is safe. All he is asking 
you is to put a minimum on it at which he will get what is coming to him. 

The Secretary. As a matter of practice, do the millers at any time pay a fancy 
price for wheat of low moisture lust because of its low moisture? 

Mr. Murphy. They might if tney had a bad bunch to mix it with, but I doubt very 
much whether the premium paid on wheat is very largely due to the lower moisture 
content. I would rather give credit to some of its omer qualities than that of low 
moisture content. 

Mr. Jacob SON. We brought that matter up when we were in New York before 
Mr. Barnes, but the majority ruled against it. 

Mr. Sullivan. As a matter of fact, tJlese moisture requirements work to the dis- 
advantage of the former in selling his wheat. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; it is just as I stated, Mr. Sullivan; it does not make any differ- 
ence what that technicality is, lust the minute that local buyer is in doubt he is 
going to take advantage of it no aifference whetlier it is moisture or something else. 

The Secretary. Now, take the two years out of 10 that we have, assume they 
might have a high moisture content in these years, the local buyer would play safe 
anyhow, wouldn*t he, so that I am wondering whether we are stressing this moisture 
content more than we should? 

Mr. Murphy. When we talk about averages we speak about the State or the three 
States up there. Now, there are some sections within that district that will suffer 
this year when the majority of the district is all right. You don't always have the 
same degree of moisture in the different districts in the Northwest. In other words, 
as I view it, it is easy to generalize on tliese things, but I know in the State of 79,000 
square miles we would -have several kinds of weather within a month. 

The Secretary. You think wheat which carries more than 15 per cent moisture is 
not as valuable as that that carries less? 
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Mr. Murphy. Just as the moisture or hazard appears to go beyond the danger point, 
necessarily the man will buy it for less money. 

Mr. Sullivan. Doesn't it protect everybody if you put the moisture content on 
the grade? 

Mr. Murphy. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sullivan. Without requiring a change of grade on account of moisture. What 
logic is there in changing a gmde on moisture? 

Mr. Murphy. I do riot think there is any. 

Mr. Steenerbon. Can the moisture be changed by putting it over an elevator — 
giving it air? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, they have driers; often running it through a country elevator. 
Oh, yes; we often do that. 

Mr. Sullivan. What does it cost. 

Mr. Jacobsgn. Two cents a bushel. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, now I have cleaned a good deal of grain, and I believe I can 
clean it for less than 2 cents in my own house. In our State we will take in grain, 
deliver it out either into the car or back into the wagon and clean it for 2 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. Jacobsgn. I was talking about the terminal elevator. That wheat is a very 
fine wheat, but it contains more moisture than it ought to have, and it ought to be 
sent to a hospital and be dried, and that generally costs 2 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Sullivan. Changing the grade would amount to more than 2 cents. 

Mr. Murphy. Oh, yes; it might be a lot more than that if there is enough moisture 
in it. The buyer, however, is protected if you put the amount of excess moisture on 
the certificate. He will pay the price according to the certificate. 

Mr. Jacobsgn. This matter was brought up by the Secrotary, that it would increase 
the price of wheat by paying 2 cents a bushel for drying it. Now, we do not want to 
get away without giving just exactly the facts. It increases the price but it also 
shrinks. 

Mr. Murphy. However^ if drying that wheat advances the wheat two grades, you 
could afford to pay the difference. 

Mr. Steenerson. If there was 1 per cent too much moisture in a car that means 10 
bushels of water you take. If you take that out to reduce it to 15 or 14 per cent that 
1 per cent excess moisture, you lost 10 bushels in weight in addition to the expense 
of drying. 

Mr. Sullivan. But if you set it down a grade, how many would it be? 

Mr. Steenerson. From 4 to 7 or 8 cents. 

The Secretary. You want to give notice that there is extra moisture there and 
let the buyer buy it. 

Mr. Jacobsgn. Mr. Bailey is one of the most honorable gentlemen that I know of* 
he has worked for me, and he was the gentleman who took the moisture up there, and 
he made this statement, when he had taken these tests, that it would be safe on 14 J. 

The Chairman gf Cgmmittee gp Baltimore Chamber gf Commerce. Mr. Secre- 
tary, we are here primarily in regard to the matter of garlicky wheat. As you know 
the district of Maryland and parts of the South handle a great deal of garlicky wheat, 
and our garlicky wheat has been discounted anything from 10 to 22 cents a bushel. 
There has been a great deal of dissatisfaction on behalf of our fanning community in 
regard to it. We think there should be some other designation besides that one of 
garlicky. 

The Secretary. I am wondering whether we could not take that up at a different 
time. I will arrange for it. 
• Mr. Ggetzmann. I would like to have Mr. John Shanahan, of Buffalo, speak on this. 

Mr. Jacobsgn. Who does Mr. Shanahan represent at this time; he has represented 
almost everyone in the United States. 

Mr. Shanahan . I do represent anybody in the United States who is interested in the 
grain industry. 

Mr. Jacobsgn. Are you interested in the Federal Government? 

Mr. Shanahan. I represent specifically the New York State Millers* Associa- 
tion at this time. Further than that I represent about 35 years of close study of this 
subject and hard work to bring about Federal standard grades. Four of those years 
were spent here in the Department of Agriculture in charge of that department of the 
work, and I believe that i can say that the principles upon which these grades were 
built are mostly mine, and I have no apology whatever to make for those grades. It 
has been said liere that the grades were made for the miller, especially in wheat. It 
might be said also that before wheat was taken up that we made grades on com. I 
started in the grain industry as a helper on the tracks, as a grain inspector; rose to be 
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the chief inspector at Buffalo; I became interested in better inspection. It does not 
mean necessarily in favor of the millers, but in favor of the whole industry . Mr. Wilson, 
your predecessor, six, became interested in some of my ideas and invited me down here 
to work them up. I have always had an interest in the work, and whether my farmer 
friends over here, who are not farmers to my knowledge, will believe me or not, it 
has always been my ideal to have grades that would represent values and give a grain 
inspector something upon which he could base his judgment, that the scales of justice 
might be held level . 

I feel keenly the need of such backing in my former position. I found from my 
study of the subject, and that has not been lo?al or regional, but it has been a world 
study, a study of world conditions, that the grades as they then existed in the books 
meant nothing in their application that was worth anything, but that was also true in 
your Minnesota grades. And I became very much ashamed before I got through with 
the inspection department of being a grain inspector, just for that reason, because 
these grades were so indefinite and the measurements were so hazy that the benefit 
was going to the mixer and to the elevator man, and not only to him, but to the strong 
men in the market. The strong men in the grain-inspection centers control the 
inspection. I had it at Buffalo from every point of the compass from the West, and I 
knew what it was and was ashamed of it. Therefore I started in to see if something 
could not be done to niake these grades more representative of value— a yardstick to 
measure by. It goes without saying that I have made no friends in that work except- 
ing the men who understand, and they are very few. I certainly have not made any 
friends among my northwestern associates, nor have I made any mends of the farmers, 
nor have I made any friends in the grain trade. Nevertheless, as I said, I have no 
apologies to make. I believe that the more grades you have the closer you can get to 
actual values. It is true of wheat and of every other grain. I was aware during this 
work that there was a problem of the farmers elevator, and it seems to me that from 
"what my friends tell me of the conditions at the country elevator that they are risking 
a lot in not having better trained men, men who know values, who can make an aver- 
age of his daily piirchases and get for the farmer and pay him what he is entitled to, and 
•get the grade on the average in the terminal market. 

Mr. Young. When you say yoxx want a better-trained man at the elevator you 
realize if he knows how to buy it after he buys it what will he do with it. There is a 
penalty for mixing. 

Mr. Shanahan. No. 

Mr. Young. There certainly is and you are bound to get it mixed if you get it in . 

Mr. Shanahan. I think that is a catch question and it is not fair. You know 
better. Now, there seems to be some little indication of animosity here shown to the 
miller. Why? I do not understand it. I have never yet found a big miller, a miller 
who buys very much wheat that is not willing to pay what the wheat is worth on the 
market. As a matter of fact, he does pay premiums for good wheat. I am now in 
the employ of a milling company; have been for two years, since I left the Grain Cor- 
poration, who is paying me quite a good salary to buy the best wheat to make a flour 
that is beyond question as good as any in the country. Now, I can say this, and I 
believe it, that if the Minnesota grades are put back as they were, that I can make 
more money for my milling company than I can under the Federal grades, and who 
gets the benefit. We get the benefit, not the producer of the wheat. Now, I have 
watched that and studied that question from all its phases, and I am satisfied, while 
I am not satisfied that the Federal grades are perfect, I think the principles upon 
which they are based are right. 

As I said before, your people do not agree with me, but the people in the department 
have, because after I left theyr builded on these principles. I do not say they are ^ 
perfect, but I feel, and 1 feel it strongly that to go back to the old Minnesota grades 
would be a step baskward in the dark as far as grain inspection is concerned. I want 
to say further that if that step is taken I want to see the Federal Government get out 
of grain inspection altogether. They either want to build and build right, or they 
want to stop the inspection altogether and let somebody take the onUs of monopoly 
and fraud because it is sure to come. Right now the grades that are coming out of 
Minnesota, for instance, right now are very, very unsatisfactory. I think they made 
a blunder when they changed the No. 3 grades some time ago to let 10 per cent of 
mixture of other wheats. There are some of the factors that I do not agree with in 
the grades. I think they should be modified, but so far as they go I think they are 
just and if they can be reflected back to the farmer that is the question which will 
benefit him rather than do him any injury. 

The Secretary. What have you to say on this matter of dockage or foreign sub- 
stances that effect the grade? 
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Mr. Shan AH AN. Mr. Secretary, it has always been my idea that all foreign sub- 
stances that are separable, and by that I mean that can be taken out by the ordinary 
milling machinery, should be dockage. For illustration, these peas, I would say that 
these peas are separable only in a very few instances in the country. They are not' 
separable in the ordinarj^ mill nor in the ordinary elevator. My understanding is 
that they can be separated on what they call spiral machines. 

Mr. Go ETZMANN. But they do not succeed. 

Mr. Shanahan. But I agree with my friends when they say there are peas shipped 
out of Minneapolis, but the ordinary mill can not separate them and they do do a 
distinct injury to the flour when they have to grind th0m. But that is a question 
which seems to me to be brought here in a very technical shape. I do not believe 
that there are very few cars that will represent actual exceptions, and as far as the 
discounts I would say it would be plain robbery for anybody to propose to buy that 
wheat on the di«3C0unt that this gentleman has suggested. 

Mr. Sullivan. That change would be required by the Federal grades, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Shanahan. Exactly so, but the man ought to pay pretty near what it is 
worth, and the miller will if he has an opportunity. 

Mr. Sullivan. But what about the country buyer? 

Mr. Shanahan. I say there ip a question that has not been solved, and it must be 
flolved before the farmer can get the benefit of these grades. 

Mr. Sullivan. That is it and we get crucified in the meantime. 

Mr. Shanahan. No, I do not think that you are. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, you can not show that we are not. 

Mr. Shanahan. Well, several years ago I did make an intensive study of it. 

Mr. Jacobson. Well, I know you were in Duluth and acquainted with the situar 
tion but I would say that we have a mill in the Inspection Department that was 
put in lately that mil be workable, that will take out a thousand bushels of wild 
peas in an hour. I will send the secretary a statement of the wild peas that were 
shipped out from the Washburn-Crosby and the mills in Minneapolis represented 
here within one year. 

Mr. Shanahan. I would say that the penalty is ri^ht because you can never learn 
when you ship a car from a country elevator where it is going. It may go to a mill 
and that is the only car of wheat that he has, and he certainly can not make flour of 
it, and in the last analysis the milling value of wheat is what fixes your price. There 
is no use trying to get ^athy with the miller. The miller is the farmer's best friend 
as far as wheat is concerned. 

Mr. Sullivan. Then do you revise your statement that the penalty on account 
of peas is all right. 

Mr. Shanahan. I say that the man that will discount those wheats as was sug- 
gested here by this gentleman is a robber. 

Mr. Sullivan. That represents the difference in market value on one day. 

Mr. Shanahan. Well, I said I did not believe it. Now, these hearings have been 
familiar to me for the last 30 years, not as a governmental proposition, but as a north- 
western proposition. I can look back and remember in our experience with Min- 
nesota grades that were shipped out of Duluth and Minneapolis that were very un- 
satisfactory. I can remember hearings at which very much the same complaints 
were made of the Minnesota grades as have been made here to-day. I do not see 
wherein the virtue of thoee Minnesota grades lies. As a matter of fact, during that 
time that the Minnesota grades were in vogue, in force, we as buyers on the lower' 
lakes or in the eastern part of the country, it was necessary for us to buy very, very 
close as to price because we never knew what we were going to get from one week to 
the other as far as quality of the wheat was concerned. 

There have been great changes in the Northwest in the last 35 years, and we forget 
history very quickly. When the country up there was opened up first, there is no 
question about it that it was the best wheat country in the world, and a uniform, fine, 
hard wheat was grown. For several years, probablv a decade or more, the Minnesota 
grswies were fine; they made a world reputation, and justlv so. Minnesota hard-wheat 
flours were sold all over the world on their merite, but unfortunately to-day they have 

g[)t a country that is exhausted ; it is full of diseases and the least little thing that 
appens to the wheat, away it goes; you have not had a crop of wheat in three years, and 
you know it and know why. Now, it is a very different thing in trying to grade wheaft. 
under these conditions than 30 years ago, ana the Minnesota grades did have a repu- 
tation, but they had a populistic government up there early in this centurv and they 
had a populistic chief gram inspector. I remember very well the results of nis regime. 
It was not very long, thank God, but he is the fellow that wanted to put all the wheat 
that they raised in that northwestern country in one grade, and pretty nearly did, and 
when I was in Europe in 1908 Minnesota inspection had anything but an enviable 
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reputation. Those are thiiigB that I want to call to your attention just to show that I 
do not believe that there la any virtue in Minnesota grades. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Might I suggest that I would like to understand just the relevancy of 
the remarks made up to date. We are here to ask for specific modifications of the 
Federal grades that we have put before the Secretary. You can have a copy of them. 
And I see no reason for going back into the history, whether populistic or not, as to the 
efficient qualities of the Minnesota grades. 

Mr. Shan ARAM. The relevancy is this, that I have had experience with the de- 
velopment of the principles upon which these grades were built. For four yesoK I was 
at the Department of Agrieulture, as I said before. Somebody here said for the 
Northwest that they were willing to play ball. I never found them willing to play 
ball excepting on their own terms, ana they are the only region in this country that we 
had trouble with. 

Now, as to the suggestions. The first one on the abolishment of the red spring class. 
I see no objection, sjod I see no benefit. The abolishment of grade 5 in all subclasses. 
I do not know that there is very much objection to that. I oo not know of any ri^t 
now because we as millers would not buy a 5 grade, we would not buy a 4 grade, and I 
won't buy 3 grade now on a Minnesota inspection because I do not know what I am 
going to get. 

Mr. Jacobson. But you are getting Federal inspection now. 

Mr. Shanahan. Yes; but they spoilt the Feaeral when they changed it; they 
spoilt it as a possible commercial grade which I think your country up th^e should 
have. 

Mr. EvBNsoN. Well, now, we are going to cut that down. 

Mr. Shanahan. Any moisture over 15 per cent to be made part of the grade desig- 
nation. I do not afrree with that. We went into that matter of moisture rather 
extensively when I was here at the department, and there have been experiments 
carried on since in the department that I know of, and 1 believe th.it any r;lv2xt r :> 
taining more than 13^ per cent or 14 per cent of moisture is not fit for storage. Not 
in the Northwest; but when it gets down into this climate or on the Atlantic seaboard 
it will immediately go wrong. It is all right for stora^ in the Northwest. 

The Secretary. On the moisture you are of the opinion that the moisture content 
should constitute a basis for grade, are you? 

Mr. Shanahan. Yes; I do, decidedly, because why? There are several good 
reasons. Take wheat at $1 .75 and it has 15 per cent of moisture and we turn out flour 
containing 12 J per cent of moisture, we lose right there. 

The Secretary. As a matter of practice, do you pay any premium for wheat con- 
taining a low per cent of moisture, 10 or 12? 

Mr. Shanahan. No; we pay the basis, but we will pay less for wheat containing 
an excess of 13^ or 14. That would depend upon the quality of the wheat containing 
tiat low ^de. Now, there is wheat containing from 8 to 9 per cent of moisture 
that is raised on the Pacific coast, if you please, that we would not pay anything 
for it because we can not make flour to suit our trade. Now, for spring wheat 13 or 
13i per cent moisture I would pay certainly an adequate premium for that over one 
containing 16 per cent, and it is obvious why, 

Mr. Jacobson. You think 15 per cent would be all ri^ht for the Northwest? 

Mr. Shanahan. I do not dispute it; I think it is all right. 

Mr. Jacobson. We come down here for the Northwest; we will not ask you to buy 
any of that 15 per cent wheat if you do not want to. 

The Secretary. But it is a matter of interest to you whether a grade of North- 
western wheat will stand up in this country. Mr. Shanahan's point is that 15 per 
cent means that it will keep well in the Northwest, but it will not keep so well down 
here. That is your point? 

Mr. Shanahan. Tnat is it, and it is all right if these gentlemen are so self-centered 
in the Northwest that they can use their wheat, but they must find a market for it 
somewhere and certainly the buyer who pays his good money must be interested in 
the keeping qualities. 

Mr. Murphy. Have you any definite experiments that anything above 14 would 
not keep? 

Mr. Shanahan. I think that is my recollection. 
*Mr. SULUVAN. What is the fact? 

Mr. Shanahan. The fact is that when we bought spring wheat and put it in ele- 
vators and carried it, 14 per cent, for three months, it got hot. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. When was that? 

Mr. Shanahan. It was between 1906 and 1910. 

Mr. Jacobson. The Bureau of Markets told me this, when we attended the tentative 
hearings in Washington, that they had no experience whatever in testing the wheat 
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for moisture. They even went so far as to tell how much moisture flour will carry 
for export, and there wasn't a chemist in the Bureau of Markets that would tell us, 
because Congressman Norton asked me what I knew about it. 

Mr. Bbndixen. If I understood you right you said you pay a premium for wheat of 
low moisture content. 

Mr. Shanahan. Yes; certainly it is worth more to any miller. 

Mr. Bendixbn. Have you done that? 

Mr. Shanahan. Yes; we have done that; we discriminate against damp wheat 
every time. Damp wheat is anything that contains over 14 per cent moisture with me. 

'Mr. Sullivan. There is no provision in the Federal grades providing for that. 

Mr. Shanahan. That is altogether outside of the question. 

Mr. Sullivan. How would you figure that you could make the present Federal 
grade re(][uirements applicable to the purchasing and marketing of grain in the primary 
markets in the Northwest. How can you make it work? 

Mr. Shanahan . Well, there is one way ; perhaps a crude way is this. I occasionally 
go to Minneapolis and buy wheat, 25,000 or 50,000 bushels on the tables, or by sample, 
especially when I want a wheat that is not of first-class quality, and I try to make 
a three wheat that will suit our purse. The ordinary three wheat will not do it, and 
I buy a car of this and that and the other, and I take into consideration the moisture 
content and the test weight and other things, mixtures, etc., and I figure out what 
my average in all these factors is going to be. It goes to Duluth, and I put it in the 
elevator and mix it and I get my grade. There is no reason why the country elevator 
could not do it and use only one bin. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, the question is directed to the 40 or 50 wagons coming out to 
the country elevator and the country elevator man finding out the moisture and set- 
tling with the farmer. 

Mr. Shanahan. It has been justified here and I know it is true that the moisture 
content does not cut any figure in only about 20 per cent and then not in all of the 
grain. Now, I think if a man was valuable as a buyer it would not be necessary for 
him to make a test of every wagon. I think he could use his judp^ment and come within 
a very slight difference of what his right would be at the terminal market if he knew 
his business. The truth is, as I understand it when I know anything about it, that 
these fellows that buy this wheat out in the country elevators don*t Imow their busi- 
ness. If they did, they would be able to buy closer and the fanner would be able to 
get a reflection of the Federal grades. 

It would seem to me that the Department of Agriculture here has recognized dur- 
ing the past several years; to my knowledge men from the department at the fairs in 
the country have been going around trying to teach these people what these grades 
are, trying to simplify them. 

Mr. Potter. I have lived in Minnesota fot 56 years, am a farmer, have always 
been on the farm. Notwithstanding your statement, I have attended all kinds of 
county fairs. State fairs, farm meetings, and never heard of any discussion on the 
grain grades. 

The Secretary. The whole c^uestion is, is it a practical thing for the country 
elevator to buy on a grade which is based on moisture content? That is the point you 
are trying to raise. 

Mr. Shanahan. I think it is for 90 per cent of the stuff they buy. Now, on the 
other 20 per cent they would make a bigger noise than the 90. It usually is true in 
the grain trade as I found it. Now, your foreign tnaterial in wheat except rye. I 
have always felt and have advocated during the time that these grades were being 
promulgated that that be done; that the grades be fixed upon the bare weight and 
nothing else, everything else being dockage. Of course, rye is another crain. That 
is not foreign material. What should be done about this pea question I ao not know, 
but I thinK the effect of those peas is greatly exaggerated. I think that they are so 
small a portion of the grain coming into the markets that have those peas that the 
mixers can take care of them. 

The Secretary. What percentage of your wheat in the North. 

Mr. Jacobson. It is only certain sections of Minnesota where the wild peas come 
from in the middle western part. That grain that comes in from that territory is good 
grain, good wheat, but of course it is lowered on account of the wild peas. I think 
It comes from Senator Potter 's district. 

Mr. Potter. In the last few years we have had wet weather, and aa a rule in the 
last few years the wild peas have knocked us out of No. 1 or No. 2 on account of the 
abundance of wild peas coming in. 

Mr. Shanahan. Have your discounts for pea mixture ever raised? 

Mr. Potter. No; they have not. 

Mr. Shanahan. About what have they docked you? 
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Mr. Potter. Two to three grades. Our local mill hsus been buying this grain and 
at times they will pay less than that margin. 

Mr. Shanahan. Of course, your local mill is restricted to an amount of that stuff 
he can use unless he can clean it. 

Mr. Potter. He can not clean it. 

Mr. Shanahan. I feel satisfied that no reputable miller or reputable grain man 
or reputable receiver would allow anywhere near such dockages as that in price. 
I mean as between these grades, and there is no reason under the heaven why they 
bhould be docked like that at the country elevators. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. The practice is Uiat when dockage reduces the wheat from one 
grade ro another at a country elevator the settlement is made on the price of the 
grade that it received. 

Mr. Shanahan. That is what I said; if your man at the elevator knew his values 
or knew what he was buying, he could not dig the farmer so much. 

Mr. Sullivan. You mean reduce the grain from one to two and then pay him a 
price somewhere between one and two? 

Mr. Shanahan. Pay him what it is worth for the mixture. 

Mr. Palmer. So we make the inseparable material a pait of the grade designa- 
tion. Then the man that buys it knows what he is buying, and then if your New 
York miller can not handle it he would not buy it. 

Mr. Shanahan. I do not want to say that it can not be handled that way. 

Mr. Palmer. If you make it a part of the grade designation, it would settle the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Shanahan. It would be all right if the percentage was shown. That would 
protect the miller who is in the country and who buys a car of wheat with 5 per cent of 
peas in it, and he can not use it. That will protect him. I do not object to that at all . 

The Secretary. Now, what about the weights? 

Mr. Shanahan. I do not believe you will benefit anybody by reducing the test 
weight of these wheats. In the first place, in the old Minnesota grades they had a 
grade of No. 1 hard wheat. The required weight was never less to my knowledge than 
68 pounds. No. 1 dark northern wheat is supposed to take the place of the No. 1 hard 
wheat, and it does if it is properly graded. Therefore, I think it should test 58 pojands. 
Here he has shown you wheat that weighs S^i to 62 pounds . If you reduce the grade to 
57, that man will be penalized because ne will not get more than the value of 58 pounds. 

Mr. Jacobson. The reason for that is that there is a 57-pound wheat that is a better 
milling value than 59 or 60. 

Mr. Shanahan. Now, I think there is a little misunderstanding there. Millers pay 
premiums sometimes, not always, for that kind of wheat. Why? Because they have 
an average, and same of their wheat is soft, and they want to average up. And when 
they figure their wheat up they lose as compared with 58 pounds. Take the 57-pound 
wheat as a^inst 58; you get a aifference on the barrel considerably more feed than you 
do flour. The consequence is that the price of feed as it is now, you have to figure on 
the bottom, and up goes your flour. It is like water finding its level. 

Mr. Jacobson. Do you know that of these wheats, take, for instance, the marquis 
and the bluestem, that we have lots of 55 and 56 pound wheat that the millers will not 
take, because there is nothing but gluten. Now, you and I imderstand wheat. You 
know if you take a kernel of that hard wheat, there is no starch in it at all; there is 
nothing but gluten, and that is what the millers want. 

Mr. Shanahan. Now, as a matter of fact, that 55-x)ound wheat that is all hard, 
glutenous wheat, to use as itseK alone is not worti the money that the miller will pay 
for it. 

Mr. Jacobson. You remember what Mr. Lingham said last year before the Grain 
Corporation. He said he had paid 20 per cent premium on 700,000 bushels of wheat 
in Minneapolis because he had to have the gluten wheat. 

Mr. Shanahan . He was making hard red spring wheat flour out of some wheat he got 
down in the State. That is the reason they paid for it, not because it will make better 
flour or more flour. 

The Secretary. If there should be changes in these grades, in your opinion, would 
the price paid adjust itself to these changes. 

Mr. Shanahan. Yes, undoubtedly; but there is one factor that ought to be taken 
into consideration, and that is, it does make confusion in the markets, and I think that 
the better classes of wheat, the better qualities of wheat would suffer. The whole 
principle upon which these grades were based is to get a narrow range within the grade 
itself. The narrower that range is, and it is practical to handle it, the closer the value 
of the wheat will be realized. Now, whether it is reflected back to the farmer is 
another question, but I think it must be inevitably reflected back in some measure. 

Mr. Sullivan. You are repr^esenting the buyers? 
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Mr. Shanahan. Can you reflect that back to the producer? 

Mr. Sullivan. I only asked you a question. 

Mr. Shanahan. I deny that I am representing the buyer alone. 

Mr. Sullivan. But you are interested in the side of the buyer. 

The Secretary. Let me be frank with you. I do not care whom you represent so 
you throw some light on this proposition. I do not think you ought to question 
motives or whom you represent. 

Mr. Potter. I would like to answer the question about reflecting it back to the 
farmer. The conditions of our elevators and our conditions out in the country are 
this: There mi^ht be wheat that would weigh 57 pounds that would be very good, 
sound, good milling wheat, in every respect excepting the test weight would be 
No. 1, and that has become more prevalent in our southern Minnesota than it used 
to be. In buying in this wheat that we haven't any room to put it unless we put it. 
in No. 1 or No. 2, we can not keep this wheat by itself, and more of our wheat would 
come into this class. But when we could get that good milling wheat into the bins". 
where we could ship it out in lots it would reflect to the benefit of the farmer. 

Mr. Shanahan. Now, to a certain extent it seems to me that you could blend that 
wheat and strike an average price on it. 

Mr. Potter. The trouble is in blending it that we have too little wheat that would 
go above 58, and if you put this 57 wheat into the 58 wheat we are knocking the whole 
thing down. If we had 60-pound wheat and quite a lot of 59 we could do it nicely. 

Mr. Shanahan. You have to buy your stuff accordingly, but I will say this that 
that plan is used everywhere in the grain trade outside of the farmers' elevator, 
evidently. 

The Secretary. Mr. Potter, you do not mean to suggest that the grades should 
be adjusted to the man who is working under disadvantage and would find himself 
unable to raise the highest quality of wheat? 

Mr. Po'Pter. Our quality is very good. 

The Secretary. I mean the milling value of the wheat. In other words, if there 
are localities in which it is impossible to raise wheat of the highest grade, you do not 
mean to suggest that our grades should be adjusted to fit these localities. 

Mr. Potter. But our quality outside of just the test weight is not depreciated as 
much as the test weight. 

Mr. Shanahan. In that case you ought to get pretty close to the No. 1 price at that. 

Mr. Potter. The trouble is you are penalizing the man too much by our method of 
handling. 

Mr. Shanahan. Of course, if you onlj^ have one bin or two, that is a different thing. 

Mr. Pqtter. Well, that is our condition. 

The Secretary. If you are not going to base the grade on moisture content and not 
on weight, where will you come in? 

Mr. Shanahan. The only alternative for that, it seems to me, is to buy and sell on 
a .fair average basis like they do everjrwhere else in the world excepting the United 
States and Canada. I doubt verjr much whether the farmer gets everything that is 
coming to him under these conditions. 

Mr. Sanderson. How much difference do they usually make in price per pound 
test weight? 

Mr. Shanahan. Well, that depends upon your original value, and you can figure 
it out on the percentages. 

Mr. Sanderson. Well, I mean No. 1 wheat, weighing 61 pounds, nice bright color, 
and another sample weighing 57 pounds; how much difference would there be? 

Mr. Shanahan. Well, I should say there would be at least from a cent and three- 
quarters to 2 cents a bushel to the actual jdeld value. Now, of course, the yield 
value is not the only question. 

The Secretary. How can you enlighten us on these words "good color" and 
"bright' '? What are the words that are used in the ordinary course of the trade? 

Mr. Shanahan. Bright and good color, both, I think, if I recollect why that word 
'bright " was used; a bright wh^at; that is; as I say, a bright wheat shows up all defects 
if there are any; it shows up its auality, especially in this dark, vitreous wheat. A 
good color may be slightly bleached and cover u^ some of the defects. That is a 
tedinicality that I do not think amounts to anything and ought not to be in there, 
and I would not worry about it; if they wanted to change it I would change it. Now, 
on this subclass for mixed durum there is a question, Mr. Secretary, upon which I 
think the Northwest ought to have some relief. 

The Secretary. Well, I understood you to say that a short time ago. 

Mr. Shanahan. There is a great deal of volunteer spring wheat that is raised in the 
Northwest, and as a matter of fact most of the wheat comes in there right from the 
farmer as it is grown and mixed. I have always contended with the boys here that 
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their mixed wheat jj^ades, and there should be grades, do not mean anything; that 
they should be more specific. Now, for instance, mixed wheat will admit up to 50 
per cent of another wheat, I think it is, or 49 per cent, I am not quite sure. The 
durum wheat that is grown in the Northwest, containing perhaps 15 to 20 per cent of 
volunteer wheat, and when it is shipped out of the elevators they take an inferior 
spring wheat ana add to it 20 per cent volunteer to bring it up to 49 per cent, and it 
goes into the market, and that is the bulk of the durum wheat that they have to export, 
and I believe that it is doing a great harm to our export trade in durum wheat, and i 
think that thing ought to be fixed. That is, thev ought to tix grades of mixed wheat 
durum that will take care of the bi^st part of the durum wheat grown in the North- 
west which contains volunteer spring wneat. It is a real hardship, as I see it, and 
ou'^ht to be fixed. 

Mr. Steenerson. What is the chanty you recommend? 

Mr. Shanahan. I recommend that they make regular grades of mixed durum wheat, 
allowing spring wheat up to a point that will take care of the bulk of the wheat that is 
grown in tne Northwest that contains volunteer spring wheat. 

Mr. Steenerson. How much? 

Mr. Shan AH AN. I do not know; that is for the experts to determine. I am not 
interested particularly in durum wheat excepting I think that is a point that is a real 
hardship to the fanner and the producer that ne can not help, and it should be fixed in 
my opinion. Now, in the rye, I think the integritj^ of your better srades ought to be 
kept, because, as I said before, in this case of rye, it discolors the Hour, and there is 
not any 1 per cent or 2 per cent, or half a per cent or anything else that will not discolor 
it to a certain extent. A great many of the mills in this country are making flour and 
the public demanding a white flour. They are not allowed to bleach without they 
mark it bleached, and that hurts the sale of flour. I do not believe that rye should be 
allowed to a greater extent than 1 per cent. I think like these peas, it is a matter that 
is made too much of and that that in the markets it will be taken care of in a general 
way of trade without much trouble. 

Mr. EvENSON. Now, we propose to take the peas out and allow a total per cent of 4 
of rye. Now, would you rather have 1 J peas and 1 J rye, or 4 per cent straight rye? 

Mr. Shanahan. I would object strongly to either; I do not want it; I woula not 
buy it if I knew it. 

Mr. Evenson. The present p;rades provide for 3 per cent. 

Mr. Shanahan. I rather think that works itself out better in the Northwest than 
if we were buying a cargo of wheat. If we were buying a cargo of wheat and got it 
we would think it was a very great hardship. 

Mr. Evenson. Don*t you get it now? 

Mr. Shanahan. No, sir; we do not, because you haven't got enough to do it with, 
and the elevators haven't got enough. That is the reason these things are made too 
much of. 

Mr. Evenson. I have some samples down at the hotel that I would like to show you. 

Mr. Shanahan. Well, that may be some of the wheat that I am telling about, that 
I would not buy for any price. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. Would you buy 1 bushel of wheat on grade out of Minneapolis or 
Duluth to-day? 

Mr. Shanahan. Not 3. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. Would you buy No. 1 without seeing it and knowing exactly 
what you have? 

Mr. Shanahan. I would; but I would expect to get very poor wheat the way they 
are grading it now, because they haven't got any good wheat. 

Mr. Sullivan. Ab a matter of fact, you buy by sample? 

Mr. Shanahan. No; we are located at Buffalo, but I have found in the last two 
years when you had poor wheat in the Northwest that it paid me to select my wheat. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, then you buy on sample. 

Mr. Shanahan. Yes; but that has been a very little part of our purchases. 

Mr. Jacobson. You say we have only poor wneat? 

Mr. Shanahan. I didn't say ' 'only; I said, speaking generally, you have a poor 
crop of wheat. 

Mr. Jacobson. Our laboratory shows a high test last year. If it was a very poor 
wheat, why would you or anybody else come up and buy it? 

Mr. Shanahan. During the last four months, or all winter, we have been buying 
Canadian wheat, which is 10 cents a bushel better than we can get graded out of 
Duluth. 

Mr. Jacobson. I am speaking of the northwestern wheat. 

Mr. Shanahan. But we are willing to pay a premium for that Canadian wheat, 
not only because it is a good wheat, but because tne inspection is imif orm . 
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Mr. Jacobson. That Canadian wheat is inspected in Minneapolis and Dnluth. 

Mr. Shan AH AN. Not ours. 

Mr. Jacobson. Of course it is. 

Mr. Shanahan. I had an experience in Minneapolis, and I do not want any more. 

The Secretary. That is all interesting but not illuminating to this subject. 

Mr. Sageng. What are you saying about the inspection, are you knocking the 
Federal system up there? 

Mr. Shanahan. Yes, sir; and I say it would be ten times worse if it was not the 
inspection of the Federal Government, in my judgment. Now, as to rye, I do not 
want rye. 

The Secretary. You think it would be a mistake if we should increase the i>er- 
centage of rye? 

Mr. Shanahan. I think it would, Mr. Secretary; it wouki not benefit anybody 
to my way of thinking, and it would encourage the mixture of rye in wheats that we 
get under ordinary grades. You must not forget that every time you loosen up on 
a grade that you increase the temptation and miJ^e it all poor. Qod knows, some of it 
is poor enough now. 

Mr. Jacobson. You do not believe our terminals in Mimiea|>olis and Duluth would 
mix rye in wheat because they had 2 per cent of rye? 

Mr. Shanahan. I do not know what they would do now, btit you know what you 
said they did years ago. 

Mr. Jacobson. But you do not think they would do that? 

Mr. Shanahan. I do, and I would do it myself if the grades allowed it and if I was 
in the grain business. 

Mr. Sullivan. How much would it cost to put 1 per cent of rye in wheat? 

Mr. Shanahan. When you were letting the wheat run out to the boat or to the ctfr 
it won't cost you anything; it will cost you a little effort of opening the rye spout. 

Mr. Sullivan. You would open it just enough and shut it off just at the right time? 

Mr. Shanahan. If I wanted!^ to fet it graded. 

The Secretary. I think we will have to admit that if the grades make it worth 
while that thing is likely to happen. It is just a question of whether it pays; that 
is all. 

Mr. Shanahan. Yes, that is true. Rye is not always on a level comparison with 
wheat. Sometimes it is high, sometimes low, and it is so with oats. 

The Secretary. Whenever it becomes profitable it is likely to happen. 

Mr. Sullivan. What about No. 9? 

Mr. Shanahan. The general principle, I say, I think the Federal present grades 
are very liberal with the exception of durum wheats. I would say always and recom- 
mend strongly that the No. 3 grades be put back where they were before they were 
changed. I think that would make them more valuable to everybody concerned. 

Mr. Sullivan. If there was a penalty atttached for winter wheat whether durum 
ought not to be on a parity with it mixed in with hard spring wheat. I only want 
to be sure that we understand each other. At present, as I understand, durum wheat 
is put in a class with common white and club white. In so far as a percentage of it 
is mixed with hard spring wheat while winter wheat does not penalize hard spring 
wheat as much. If you nave a No. 7 hard spring wheat we simply ask that it be 
allowed to have 5 per cent of winter wheat or 5 per cent of durum wheat; that the 
durum wheat and the winter wheat be treated alike; that 2 J per cent of common 
white or club white at the present time durum is only allowable in the same per- 
centage as common white or club while winter is allowed twice as great a percentage. 
We want to put them on a par. 

Mr. Goetzmann. Before you answer that 

Mr. Sullivan. Won't you let him answer it without being coached? 

Mr. Shanahan. I do not need any coaching. I will say this: There seems to be 
a misapprehension as regards to the value of winter wheats as compared to spring. 
I can comprehend a case where I could buy out of a certain section in Canada 50 
per cent of a certain kind of dark, hard northern wheat and mix it with your dark 
northern spring, and I could make just as good a flour of it as I could out of spring 
wheat alone. Besides that I would get a better yield of flour out of the mixture — 
more flour than I would out of the spring wheat. Now. that don't apply gener- 
ally, understand me. I mean I could pick it out; I could go down in the country 
and pick it out. 

Mr. Sullivan. That is not the question at all; the question I want to ask is whether 
it would be allowable. 

Mr. Shanahan. I would rather have 10 per cent hard winter wheat in northern 
spring as 3 per cent of durum or club wheat. 

57095— 21— FT 1 10 
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The Secretary. Would you make a difference in the percentage allowed of com- 
mon white or club and the durum wheat? 

Mr. Shanahan. I do not think I would allow a percentage to be enough so there 
would be any difference. 

Mr. Jacobson. Would you allow more durum than common or club? 

Mr. Shanahan. I would prefer to have durum a little in th6 mixture than club; 
but I would say I would ratner have hard winter wheats, ten times, than either. 

Mr. Jacobson. But would you rather have the durum than the others? 

Mr. Shanahan. Yes; I would say that. 

Mr. McGovERN. Just so there won't be any misunderstanding in regards to the 
grades and the prices I gave you. I meant to* say the prices I gave you there would 
be the prices that the farmer would receive at the country elevator. 

. Mr. Shanahan. That is not a thing that is the fault of the grading altogether the n . 
It would be probably the same thing in a lesser degree in the case of the Minnesota 
grades. 

Mr. Palmer. Now, here is the way the farmer feels. The farmer comes up with 
what he knows is a lot of No. 1 wheat and the elevator man says it is No. 4 or 5. That 
man feels as you would if }rou took a ten dollar bill to the bank and the banker said 
it was not worth ten dollars. 

The Secretary. Why does the elevator man say that. 

Mr. Palmer. Because it has that inseparable material in it and the farmer know? 
very well that that will go to the terminal and that inseparable material will be taken 
out and it will be No. 1 wheat when it gets down there. I just want to show you 
how the farmer feels. 

The Secretary. I know how the farmer feels. I have been all through that. 
Now I juBt want to say that I haven 't had any reason to think there is any other pur- 
pose in the mind of any of our people than to set up a system of grades that will be 
nelpful to everybody concerned and that they have done it in perfect good faith 
and absolute integrity for the purpose of helping this whole wheat industry and not 
n the interest of any one particular angle. I nave had no reason at ail to think other- 
wise than that, ana I want to say that that will be my purpose in anvthing I have 
to do with this, to be absolutely fair and generous. I think we had better take a 
recess now and begin in the morning at 8 o 'clock. 



'Thursday Morning, April 28, 1921. 

Mr. P. D. McMillan. Mr. Secretary, I represent the Washburn-Crosby Co., of 
Minneapolis, and I wish to submit the following statement in reference to the pro- 
posed changes in the Federal grading of spring wheat: 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 25, 1921. 
Hon. Henry C. Wallace, 

Secretary of Agriculture , Washington , D. C. 

Dear Sir: Notice has been given of a public hearing at Washington to considei 
changes in the rules for the Federal grading of spring wheat. We wish to express ou> 
opinions, not on the details of any specific changes, but upon certain economic 
principles which underlie all systems of standards whether those of wheat or som (- 
other commodity. 

Our interest in this matter arises from the fact that our prosperity as millers depends 
upon the production of good wheat in the Northwest. We realize that this production 
depends upon the return in dollars and cents of the producer. Therefore, any plaiv 
of marketing which is unsound economically and injures the wheat producer of the 
Northwest directly injures us as millers. 

The argument has been advanced that the producer will be benefited by lowering- 
the standard of Federal wheat grades. If the Secretary of Agriculture is convinced 
that the wheat producer would be benefited by a standard of grades even lower thai> 
those existing, he should lower them. We, however, believe the producer would be 
greatly injured by such a change. 

The original spring wheat grades of one, two, and three, as established a generation- 
or more ago, were equal in quality to the standard requirements of the consuming 
buyers. About 15 years ago there developed the erroneous theory that no relation- 
ship existed between the grain standards and the requirements of the consuming 
buyer. The firet change in accord with this new theory was in 1910. Since that date- 
there have been numerous other changes, all reducing the standard, until it is now 
possible for wheat to grade number two and three, out of which it is impossible for a 
miller to manufacture flour equal to a standard flour bi«iid. 
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The result of this departure from the old principle of a high standard has been: 

A. To discourage the production of good wheat. 

B. To encourage poor farming methods. 

C. To encourage short selling. 

D. To increase the margin between the producer and the consumer. 

E. To depress the price of wheat, resulting in a loss of millions of dollars to the 
wheat producers of the whole country. 

We base the above statements on the following: When the standard of quality is 
lowered, its value is lowered, and therefore, unless there is a Government-guaranteed 
price, the selling price is lowered. 

By failing to give a higher grade to the better wheat the producer of choice wheat 
is forced to sell his choice quality on the basis of the value of the depreciated stand- 
ard. The increased return claimed for the farmer who, as a result either of misfor- 
tune or poor farming methods, has grain of inferior quality is imaginary. The low 
standard merely decreases the discount at which the poor wheat sells under good 
wheat by lowering the price of good wheat. The producer of good wheat is injured, 
and the producer of poor wheat receives no benefit. 

Future trading has been criticized because of short selling, and it has been sug- 
gested that short selling be restricted. If the short seller were required to fulfill his 
contract with wheat equal to the standard requirements of consuming buyers, short 
selling would not be as profitable and would restrict itself. Thus an economic prin- 
ciple would effect the correction instead of using doubtful legislative action. 

Any decrease of margin between the producer and the consumer will be brought 
about by measures which decrease the expense or risks of doing business. A change 
which increases the risks of marketing will increase the margin of the middleman. 
The middleman receives pay for risks taken. If the buyer of grade wheat is liable 
to receive wheat below the requirements of consuming buyers, the buyer must buy 
on a wider margin to protect himself. 

The miller is the ultimate buyer of 80 per cent of the farmer's wheat. When the 
minimum quality of wheat admissible to Nos. 1, 2, and 3 grades is not equal to the 
standard requirements of mills grinding that variety of wheat, the market for those 
grades has been deprived of its greatest stabilizing buying power. The argument 
has been advanced by advocates of the depreciated standard that this would make 

Possible the marketing by the farmer of his low-grade wheat on a smaller margin, 
his is true. It is also true that over a period of years more than 65 per cent of the 
wheat raised by the northwestern farmers would grade the higher grades. A change, 
therefore, which enables the producer to merchandise less than 35 per cent of the crop 
on a smaller margin, but makes necessary the marketing of 65 per cent on a larger 
margin, is not a very good trade, as far as the producer is concerned. 

The theoretical gain made by the producer in marketing his poor wheat on a smaller 
margin is more than offset by the fact that the whole price level is lowered. For 
example, if the price level is $1 .70 and the producer sells his wheat at 20 cents discount, 
he receives $1.5b. If, however, the price level is lowered to $1.30, even if he sells at 
no discount, he receives only $1.30. Therefore the producer is interested primarily 
in the price level, not the premium or discount. 

The dissatisfaction of the wheat producer during the past 11 years is natural, because 
he has been forced to market his wheat on the basis of value of a greater and greater 
depreciated standard. The plain fact is that the present wheat-marketing system 
is not as efficient as the one which existed 15 years ago. It is significant that the 
dissatisfaction of the producer has increased with the decrease in efficiency of the 
wheat-marketing system. 

It is certain that the misdirected efforts of individuals who have endeavored to 
assist the producer have been largely responsible for the lowering of the standard of 
quality of wheat grades, which fonn the basis of value upon which the crop is inar- 
keted. It should be admitted that a low standard of quality is beneficial only to 
terminal elevator mixers. An efficient marketing system can exist only when the 
standard of grades is equal to the standard requirements of consuming buyers. The 
theory of a wheat grade standard represented by a depreciated quality has certainly 
been sufficiently tried out these last 11 years, so that its failure is evident. 

It is therefore requested that before following this unsound economic theory any 
further that a careful investigation be made by the Department of Agriculture as to 
the benefits to the producers from marketing upon the value as established by a high 
standard rather than the basis of value established by a low standard. 

It would appear that the same economic law would apply to the effect of marketing 
a commodity on a high or low standard whether that commodity were wheat or some 
other article. It is requested, therefore, that the Department of Agriculture have a 
careful investigation made of the benefits and injuries which have accrued to the 
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apple producer of Washington and Oregon, to the cantaloupe producer of Colorado, 
and the orange producer of California and Florida by marketing their product upon 
the basis of value established by high standards. 

If for the past 11 years the wheat farmer of the Northwest has been led to follow an 

unsound theory in having adopted a depreciated standard upon which to market his 

wheat, it is time that this condition ceased. The ridiculous theory of endeavoring 

to advance the price of a commmodity by lowering its quality should be abandoned. 

HcHpectfuily. >our8, 

Washburn-Crosbt Co., 
By Putnam D. McMillan^ 

Mr. McMillan. Mr. Secretary, that is a brief I wish to leave with jrou. If you 
think our position is correct, we hope you will give it due consideration as to the 
effect on tne producer. We are not asking anytning as far as Washbum-Crosby is 
concerned. We can look after our interests on that. Now, here is a petition I wish 
to present, also, Mr. Secretary. 

Hon. Henry R. Wallace, 

Secretory of AgricuUuTe, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Whereas our prosperity as millers depends on the production of good 
wheat in the Northwest, and whereas we realize that this production will depend in 
the long run on the returns in dollars and cents received by the producer, and whereas 
for the past 11 years the financial returns of the producer of good wheat have been 
increasingly injured by the effect of an unsound economic theory which forces the 
producer to market his wheat upon the basis of the value of a depreciated standard 
of quality, and whereas this unsound economic theory has already caused the pro- 
ducer a vast loss, and whereas this false theory has been followed for sufficient tune 
to fully demonstrate its absolute failure: 

Therefore, we, the undersigned millers, request the Secretary of Agriculture to 
hold a public hearing at whicn all interested will be invited to present evidence as 
to the Denefits or injuries to the producer of marketing wheat on the basis of the 
value asestablished by a depreciated quality standard. 

It is also requested that this hearing consider evidence as to the value to the pro- 
ducer of marketing his product upon the basis of the value established by a high 
standard of quality. Tne hearing, therefore, would consider the benefits to the 
producer of marketing upon the basis of the value established by a high quality 
standard equal to standard requirements of consuming buyers versus the benefit? 
or injuries to the producer by marketing upon the basis of value establi^hei l^y a low 
quality standard below the requirements of consuming buyers. 

It is further requested that the Secretary of Agriculture arrange to have presented at 
that hearing evidence showing the benefit or injury to the producer caused by the 
high standard established for the marketing of other agricultural commodities. It 
would appear that the same economic principle would apply to all commodities. 

Big Diamond Mills Co., by B. B. Sheffield, president; Commander Mill Co., 
by W. H. Sudduth, ^ice president; Empire Milling Co., per J. W. 
Mashek; International Milling Co., John R. Morris, manager; Russel- 
Miller Milling Co., per H. L. Helm, vice president; Barber Milling Co., 
per E. R. Baroer, jr., president; Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
H. P. Gallaher, vice president; Washburn-Crosby Co., by John Crosby, 
president^ Sheffield King Milling Co., H. H. King, president; Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., W. A. Thomas, president; Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., per F. H. Thayer, treasurer; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., by 
A. C. Lpring, president. 

Mr. Young. I think you realize that the most difficult thing in connection with all 
these hearings is to get the farmers — the actual fanners — to the hearings. There is here 
now a good representation from the Northwestern States. It costs money to come 
down here. Tne ordinary farmer can not afford to come;' he does not belong to asso- 
ciations that can finance them. Evidently you got notice of this hearing; probably all 
other millers got notice of it. These farmers can not come back later to another 
hearing, so that probably the next hearing will be an ex parte hearing, that only 
millers may be here. As you have already had your notice, and this is the time for the 
hearing, I think, Mr. Secretary, that they ought to be requested to come here. These 
farmers can afford to stay around here a few days better than to come back from North 
Dakota and South Dakota and Minnesota. It looks to me like a great injustice to ask 
for another hearing. 

Mr. McMillan. Mr. Secretary, I was here yesterday afternoon and listened for a 
couple of hours or so to a discussion by people on the opposite side. It was all on the 
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question whether wheat would get hot at 14 per cent moisture or 14.5 per cent, or some 
particular details. That was one thing, and the various other details of suggested 
changes in the grading system and the giading system as it exists now. There was no 
presentation by these gentlemen of the economic principles underlying marketing. 
There was no attempt on their part to show where the producer would be benefited 
by having these low standards. Now, all the discussion so far has been on details of 
grades. We are not interested in the details of grades. If, Mr. Secretary, you are 
convinced that the producer would be benefited by 15 per cent moisture instead of 14, 
it is entirely satisfactory to us. You can make it 16 if he would be benefited by a 
lower standard. And the same thing regarding this r^e. Now, if the producer is 
going to be benefited bjr permitting an additional admixture of 2 per cent of rye it 
seems logical to us to tmnk that he would be twice benefited if he permitted that 
admixture to be 4 per cent. 

Mr. Young. If it is so easy to answer as that why aren't you ready to answer it now? 

Mr. McMnxAN. It would be entirely satis&ictory for us to have it that way provided, 
Mr. Secretary, you are convinced that the producer will be benefited. We are ready 
to discuss this question of high standards versus low standards, but this hearing was 
called to discuss certain changes, and idl the discussion yesterday was the discussion of 
certain specific changes and not of the principles in volvea where the producer would be 
benefited. 

The Sbcretart. The hearing was called to permit the presentation of resolutions 
from the Minnesota Legislature and to hear i)rimarily the representatives who came to 
present that. It was not the thought to continue this hearing until all of the evidence 
should be in, evidence that we would feel necessary to have to make a final decision. 
I doubt whether you would be justified in resting what you consider the krmer's case 
on the presentation made here to-day. 

Mr. Young. You will recall that you were genoous and said: "Gentlemen, yon 
can have all the time you want,'' and the interview was over. Well, I said, having 
^ven us everything we have asked, we will not take any more of your time. The 
interview only lasted two minutes. So I hope you will give these gentlemen a chance 
to be heard, the millers, whateva* they have to present, (»dy I uiink they ought to 

£ resent it i^diile these gentlemen from the West ure here, lliey can not come back 
ere. It is impossible to get this group of men together again. Unless you can hear 
them now, they won't be here. 

The Secretart. Let me ask you, Mr. Young, your estimate wajs that an hour and a 
half would be sufficient to complete what you want to present. Would we be justified 
in reaching a final decision at the end of your presentation of the matter so far as the 
producer is concerned, or should we invite oth^ producers. 

Mr. Sullivan. As I imderstand it the law is that once a modification is made it 
takes 90 days after a modificaticxi is made bef<Hre it can ^ into effect. Now, it is. 
within a few days of 90 days the new crop starts. This is just what has happened 
before. We want to get this over so that it will not be impoissible to make modifica- 
tions for the new crop. Then, we are done; we are finished for the year. Now, we 
ask that the matter be decided one way or the other in time to make the change for this 
crop year if there be any changes made. 

Mr. YouNQ. Opportunity was afforded yesterday for the millers to cross-examine 
these gentlemen wno came here from the West, and they want to have the same privi- 
lege with the ^ntlemen representing the flour mills, and, of course, they won't have 
that privilege if it is put over. 

Mr. Jacobson. Our board of grain appeals meets the first week in August to promul- 
gate grades for the coming vear. 

Mr. Sullivan. That is the time the crop starts. 

Mr. Jacobson. Yesterday it was the millers that commenced to interrupt us, and 
we did not expect any interruption in our case. Now, I know these gentlemen very 
well; they are good fnends of mine; we have worked on the opposite side for several 
years, and there are a good many things that I could ask these gentlemen^ but I do 
not think it is necessary. I think when we present our case — and we are willing, Mr. 
Secretary, to leave our experts here with your experts, if it is necessary, but we do 
not like to take so much of your time to cross-examine these people. 

Mr. John W. Avery. Mr. Secretary, I represent the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of 
Minneapolis, and I wish to present the following statement: 

The mills in the Northwest manufacture a high grade fiour and each year it is getting 
more difficult to obtain the necessary wheat from the northwestern wheat-growing 
section to supply their wants. It is life and existence for us to have a plentiful supply 
of good milling wheat and it is for that reason we are here to-day to make an appeal to 
you to maintain a high standard of wheat grading. We firmly believe it is to the 
producer's best interests to have a high standard of grades on which to sell, not only 
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his wheat but all he produces on the fann. A fanner is not going to be encouraged 
to raise good cattle if an ordinary mongrel animal vrill grade and sell the same as a 
highly bred shorthorn. He rightly expects to get something extra for all his efforts 
and carefulness in raising good cattle. Our butter in Minnesota is bringing the top 
prices in every market, due a ^eat deal to the high standard of grades we have. There 
18 now a movement to establish high standard grades for our cream, for the country 
feels it is not netting the price it should for the best cream on account of th^ lack 
of such a standard grade. The mills will not be affected materially in their daily buy- 
ing by the raising or the lowering of the grade standards, for we wiU continue to en- 
deavor to get the quality and quantity of wheat we need, regardless of grade, but it is 
advisable to have tiigh standard grades which buyers and sellers may base their prices 
upon. 

For some years certain people in the Northwest have been endeavoring to lead the 
farmers to believe that poor-quality wheat can be legislated into higher grades and 
thereby bring the same money that the better wheat sells for. These men have been 
fairly succes^ul in such propaganda, and it is partially due to their efforts that the 
Northwestern States are not raising more good milling wheat. We are just recovering 
from a velvet-chaff wheat era that came near ruining the Northwest as a wheat- 
producing district. We are convinced that these people have been in the wrong 
from the start and that a far greater service would have been rendered the farmers 
if they had been continually working for better wheat, stricter grades, and thereby 
bringing more wealth into the fanner's pockets on account of their having a better 
grade of goods to sell. 

Certain sections in North Dakota and Montana this year raised some choice 60- 
pound and heavier wheat that brought top prices in the Minneapolis market. We are 
of the belief that a grade calling for 60 poimds, at least 85 per cent dark kernels, dry, 
practically free from f<H^ign material, etc., would be advisable. We have f6und on 
investigating that oftentimes the farmer in the country gets the same price for this 
choice heavy wheat as he would for 58-pound wheat, as &iey both grade No. 1 dark 
northern, and the buyer in the country is apt to aim to buy all his wheat on the min- 
imum price necessary for each grade. If the test weight were lowered 1 or 2 pounds 
the same would be true, only worse. The firmer raising good wheat ought to get a 
good grade for that wheat, and it should not be necessary for him to market his choice 
heavy wheat at the same price as his indifferent neighbor does who raises nothing but 
ordinary wheat and who takes the stand that he gains nothing by careful, industrious 
farming, for he will get no more money for such Sorts. We would like to have some 
one convince us that the fanner is going to be benefited by dropping the standard of 
grades, in so far as lowering the test wmght per bushel, raising. the moisture content, 
and by allowing a larger percentage of foreign material. 

The farmer who seUs 57-pound wheat would gain nothing but the man who sells 
68 and 59 poimd wheat would be dragged down to the 57-pound level. A low standard 
of grading naturally has the result of causing high premiums over the basic opti<Hi 
price and this is a serious factor for such premiums make it necessary for the country 
Duyer to buy on wider, safer margins, thereby making the flour buyer pay more than 
he should and the farmer get less. The Bureau of Marketing I am sure will bear me 
out in this. It is highly important that this margin between seller and buyer be kept 
as small as possible. The total amount of wheat that is lowered in grade in the 
Minneapolis market on account of moisture and foreign material is so small it is not 
a factor. The Government report shows that the average amount of rye admixture 
in all samples of all grades of hard red spring wheat examined by the department 
in the six years from 1911 to 1916, inclusive, was only one-tenth of 1 per cent. For 
the months of October and November, 1920, which are representative of the fall run 
of wheat, the inspection records in Minneapolis show that during the month of October, 
1920, there were 9,249 cars of wheat inspected at Minneapolis. Out of these there were 
four cars lowered to a grade below two on account of excessive moisture, this being 
four-hundred ths of 1 per cent. Also out of these 9,249 cars there were 75 cars lowered 
to a ^T^de below 2 on account of excessive foreign material, figuring eighty-one hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent. Then again in the month of November, 1920, there were 
8,375 cars of wheat inspected. Out of these there were 12 cars lowered to a grade 
below 2 on account of excessive moisture. This is fourteen-hundredths of 1 per 
cent. Also during the same month there were 49 cars lowered below 2 on account 
of excessive foreign material, this figiuing fifty-eight hundredths of 1 per cent. 

Now, it is asked that the grade standards be lowered to permit these few cars in the 
higher grades. Out of the 17,624 cars, part of 14 cars that were lowered on account 
of excessive moisture, and only a few of the 124 lowered on account of excessive 
foreign material, would be raised to a higher grade. The 1 and 2 grades obviously 
sell for more than the lower grades because of the guaranty as to quality. Is it wise 
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to lower this quality guaranty in order to benefit a few cars? The selling basis iB 
at once lowered on all the wheat in these grades. It seems evident to us that the. 
ones who will chiefly benefit by lowering the present standards will be the terminal 
mixers. It is ridiculous for any body of men to come here and state that the 
farmer is going to benefit by allowing another per cent or so of undesirable material 
in the better grades. Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the farmers would get any 
better grades. On the other hand, the terminal mixers are quick to take advantage 
of an oppoitimity to mix in the full allowance of rye, ete. A terminal mixing house 
can at present put out a 3 dark northern wheat that is not fit for a high-grade mill to 
grind. Considerable 3 dark wheat was delivered on contract in Minneapolis this 
year that was sold out rather thai^ grind it, necessitating replacing at from 5 to 15t 
cents higher price. > 

What we all need and earnestly desire in the Northwest is a larger supply of high- 
grade milling wheat, and we ask your cooperation Mr. Secretary, not only in maintain- 
ing the present grade standards but by raising them, and further, we request you go 
into the matter of raising the standards, and if it so pleases the Secretary we shoiUd like 
to have an earlv general hearing at some central location on the subject of high 
standards versus low standards governing farm products. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FiLLSBUBY Flour Mills Co. 
By J. W. AvEEY. 

Mr. Avery. I might say we question very much the attitude of these gentlemen 
and I am sure if we had a heanng in Chicago or Minneapolis that there would be a 
great many more farmers from the Northwest than there are here. I do not see my 
friends here from Oregon and Colorado and Montana. We would like to have a lot 
more miUers represented, too. We only have three millers here. 

The Secretary. Do you think moisture should be one of the prime factors in es- 
tablishing the grade? 

Mir. Avery. Well I am not prepared to go into the details on the thing, Mr. Secre- 
tary; if the department should decide that 15 per cent is a safe standard 

The Secretary. I mean that moisture content should be one of the determining 
factors of the grade. 

Mr. Avery. I am a believer in all the details as you have now on grades. 

The Secretary. Do you think that instead of permitting the separable foreign 
material to influence the grade it should be considered as dockage. 

Mr. Avery. It makes no difference to us. We are not interested whether they 
want to put anything in dockage; we will buy it accordingly. If we can not clean 
wild peas out oi wheat we will not buy the wheat, that is ^11. , 

The Secretary. You will adjust your price to the grades whatever they iHight be. 

Mr. Avery. Whatever they might be. 

Mr. Jacobson. Inasmuch as the farming element has been attacked here by the 
other side, I have been requested by the farmers present from Minnesota and Dakota, 
we know your time is limited, but tney would like to stay here even two or three days 
if they could be given time to answer the attack on the farmers of the Northwest — 
the poor farmers. 

The Secretary. I am willing to give aH the time necessary to bring out the essen- 
tial facts. I feel that we have been spending a good deal of time on things that are 
not material. 

Mr. Jacobson. But inasmuch ajs the millers have been attacking the farmers. 

Mr. McMillan. I rise to take exception to that remark. 1 think it wafl said that low 
standards encourage poor farming and high standards encourage good farming. 

Mr. Potter. Representing the farmers of the Northwest which I think can be 
proven, I would like to ask the gentlemen who has made the statement that a high 
standard is what is necessary to encourage us and to practically compel us by giving a 
higher price to raise a better quality of wheat in the Northwest; at the same time ne 
has stated that the standard has been lowering all the time and it was difficult to get 
the high quality of wheat. Does the gentleman believe that because I can get a few 
cents more for a high standard wheat that it will eiiable me to raise it on my farm under 
the conditions we have to contend with? I think, Mr. Secretary, you are fanner 
enough to know that the farmer has no control practically over that, ana as our country 
is getting older and we have lost that virgin fertility that raises this high grade wheat 
that it is not the price we get. Every farmer in the Northwest tries his utmost to raise 
a high class and good yield of wheat. 

The Secretary. Mr. Potter, let me ask you if a man can get the same price for 
wheat containing certain weed seeds that he can get for wheat that does not contain 
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thoae weed seeds? Will there be any motive to avoid these weeds if he can get the 
same price for a poor variety of wheat that he can get for a good variety? Does he 
have me same incentive to improve his variety? 

Mr. FoTTBR. Well, no: but the majority of our farmers are not trying to avoid raising 
a poor variety or dirty wheat on that account. We are doing it because it is almost 
impossible to make a living raising the best he can raise. 

The Sbcrbtary. In your opinion, in establishing grades will the matter of stimu- 
lating better varieties, the growth of better varieties, stimulate the production of 
wheat free from weed seeds be considered? 

Mr. PoTTBR. No; I do not think it should in this connection, on account of the 
reaction. The reaction would be this: If we «re going to be penalized because we 
do not succeed in imoroving this quality, we won't raise the wheat. 

The Sbcbbtaby. Snould the»re be a price penalty for impure wheat or wheat con- 
taining a high percentage of foreign material? 

Mr. f^oTTBR. Not unless it is absolutely neoeasary on account of the real value or the 
milling value of the wheat. 

The Sbcrbtary. Should there be a price premium for distinctly superior grade of 
wheat. 

Mr. Potter. It will depend on its value as a milling proposition. 

The Sbcbbtart. Would you buy it on a seller proposition? 

Mr. Potter. Yes; I should. I do not think the farmer should be penalized. 

Mr. Sullivan. In other words, we take the position that the grades should not be 
used to discipline the farmer at all. 

The Secretary. Should the^ be used to stimulate the growing of a better variety? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. No; nor to stimulate; it is purely a matter of something between 
the buyer and the seller, and the main thing we contend for is a set of grades that 
can be used out in the country. 

Mr. Jacobson. About two yearn ago when we met b^ore the Bureau of Markets, 
they had raised a certain kind of wheat that the West called ''Humpback wheat.'' 
We requested the Bureau of Marlreite to lower that quality of wheat, because it did not 
have tne milling value, and we also requested them to raise the Marquis wheat. 
We requested them to lower the Humpback because we called that No. 3 in the Min- 
nesota grades. 

The Secrbtaby. Let me ask you the same questions I asked Mr. Potter: In 
establishing grades of wheat should there be any considearation to the matter of stimu- 
lating the growth of better varieties of wheat? Should that be considered? Should 
we consider also the matter of establishing the grade in such a way as to provide for 
a lower price for wheat containixig a large percentage of of foreign material or should 
they be on a milling basie. 

Mr* Jacobson. Entirely on a nulling basis. The foreign materials take care of 
themselves. 

The Secretary. One suggestion I want to make to Mr. Potter, and that is relating 
to the matter or the suggestion rather that an incentive might be held out to the 
farmer on this weed propoaitLon of lowmnp the grades because of the fact that there 
may be some w«eds in there. The suggestion I want to make on that that was over- 
looked by Mr. Potter is this, that regardless of the ^ade there is always a most strong 
incentive for the ^mer to raise a crop of wheat tnat is free from weeds because the 
presence of weeds of any sort c\xt» down the yield. 

Mr. Goetzmann. There are two points that come out here, Mr. Secretary, with 
singular stren^ to me, and that is, first, the confusion of prices and grade. Grade 
don't make prices. You have asked the question two or three times, if by lowering 
of the grada the price would be reWted in the wheat that was.bought. Absolutely^ 
air. Second, this question of the statement that was made by the leader of the oppo- 
sition in reference to making grades that penalise the farmer. Please, Mr. Secretary^ 
do not confuse this matter t We, as millers, come here in an endeavor to maintain 
sprades that will require the farmer that does do a good job and not penalize the other 
fellow and not pen^ze him for the benefit of the other fellow. Now, it has been 
maintained by those millers here that we can take care of ourselves. That is absolutely 
so, Mr. Secretarv. From the first statement that I made that grade does not represent 
or refiect ^rice, but we are here, Mr. Secretary, to maintain a standard in the North- 
west that IS going to stimulate our farmers to produce a better wheat and maintain 
for us the standard that we have on our spring- wheat fiour and on our spring wheat. 
Now, I do not know whether you are acquainted with the situation in the Southwest 
in the hard wheat territory or not in respect to thi$ matter, but I may tell you that for 
20 years the miUess, the ^urmers, the grain men of the Southwest have been working 
constantly to a higher standard. During that 20 years the effort has been in the 
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Northwest bv the political influences that have been dominating the matter in a 
downward direction, and our standard to-day is immeasurably below what it was 20 
years ago, and what has been the result? Spring-wheat flour 20 years ago would sell 
at anywhere from a dollar to a dollar and a half a barrel higher tnan any hard-wheat 
flour on the market. To-day we can not go int^ the markets of this country and get 
20 cents more without a fight. 

Mr. Jaoobsok. You still get some. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. We get some because we absolutely have to, and it is due to good 
salesmanship. 

Mr. Jacob SON. You mix it with the winter wheat. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. Becauso we have to have it in order to maintain the quantity that 
we require for the running of our mills. We would not nylx one kernel of hard winter 
wheat with our stuff if we could get the quantity of the red club in our territory to 
grind. 

Mr. Jacob SON. You make a certain kind of a flour for the American people and you 
make a certain kind of lower grade for the European people? 

The Secretary. What difference does that make? 

Mr. GoBTzuANN. I come here representing the millers of the United States. I 
happen to be the president of the National Millers' Association, and the organizer 
of and the head of the Spring Wheat Crop Improvement Association, which is a group 
of, I think I may honestly and earnestly say, patriotic gentlemen throughout the spring- 
wheat belt that are digging down in their own pockets and digging up $35,000 a year 
to endeavor in a helpml way to assist the farmers in raising a better grade of spring 
wheat, and we are spending that $35,000 a year, Mr. Secretary, becaiise we saw if we 
did not do it that the reputation of our spring-wheat flour and of our spring wheat was 
going, and going very rapidly, and something had to be done to maintain it. 

Now, this whole proposition, Mr. Secretary, this whole meeting, is for the purpose 
of lowering the standards. It is a lowering of the standards, it is a penalizing of the 
man who produces the better stuff for the benefit of mediocritv. It is labor-iuuoniBm , 
applied to the production of wheat. Now, Mr. Secretarv, ii there are technicalities 
in these grades that may be removed for the benefit of the farmer we certainly want 
these technicalities fixed so that the farmer is not going to suffer. As these gentlemen 
have said, the interests of the flour miller and the interests of the farmer are as nearly 
one as it is possible for two interests to be one. Our prosperity is dependent on theirs 
and their prosperity is dependent on ours. That is a fundamental truth, and I defy 
anybody to deny it. 

Now,* I have been asked by Mr. J. H. Stadon, of the North Western Consolidated 
Milling Co., to read into the records a statement that he has to make on this matter 
as follows: 

Submitted at the hearing on Federalgrades held at Washington, D. C, April 27, 1921, 
by J. H. Stadon, of the Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., of Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Mr. Secretary: The agitation which has led up to this meeting is practically the 
same as that which led up to the hearing in Chicago a little over a year ago. The main 
difference in this instance is that in addition to the usual adherents to we proposition 
for a lower standard of Federal grades, we have our Miimesota State Legislature 
advocating the same changes. We know that the legislature, in response to this 
comparatively local agitation against the Federal grades, has recently passed a bill 
directing our joint boards of grain appeals to establish for intrastate business sub- 
stantially the same grades that were in effect in 1916. So far the reasons for the action 
of our legiBlature are perfectly plain, but it is not so clear to our minds why, after 
passing this piece of local legislation, which indorses the proposition that our standards 
are the best tor the farmer, that it should now go farther ana endeavor to force this bit 
of local legislation on to all the other spring- wheat States through the agency of the 
United States Departm^it of Agriculture. 

In establishing this low set of standards for Minnesota grain our legislature surely 
felt it was helpiiig the farmer and all other lines of the grain business, and with that 
certainty it is difficult for us to understand why these low standards are not allowed 
to speak for themselves in competition with the higher standards of Federal grading 
system. If these new standards are the best it would take but a short time for them 
to demonstrate themselves to the extent that other States would take such action as 
would force the Department of Agriculture to adopt the policy of low standards. 
In the meantime Minnesota would be enjoying alone the benents of these low standards. 
With this in view, it seems contrary to human nature for the legislative body of 
Minnesota to take this trouble to get all other States in on a good thing which Minnesota 
has cornered. It is more natural to get the other fellow to participate in the thing we 
are not so soie of. 
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There are thoee of us, however, who are not ready to a^^lmit the advisability of low 
standards in grain. The Minnesota railroad and warehouse commission and liie joint 
boards of grain appeals on the one side has worked since the start of Federal inspection 
for the lowering ol the Federal standards: on the other hand, a large part of the Min- 
nesota ^in ana milling business has worked for the maintaining of these standards or 
even higher standards. Ther-e has been but little change in expressed opinion since 
the question first came up; therefore it would seem that the only way of arriving at 
the demonstrated truth of the matter would be to try out both systems at the same 
time and let them demonstrate themselves. 

The recent action of our legislature has made it mandatory that the 1916 grades be 
put into effect on intrastate business, and if the present Federal standards are main- 
tained on interstate business an ideal arrangement will be had to demonstrate the 
virtues of the one or the other in the restricted territory where tiere has been so much 
adverse criticism of the Federal grades. 

The confidence of the Minneapolis millers in the present Federal grade standards is 
such that if this dual system of grading is tried, we feel certain that our legislature will 
rep^l the present law and will readopt the Federal standards at its next session. 

History has shown that the policy of lowering spring wheat standards has not given 
^btisfaction, for the reason that over a long period of years before Federal grades became 
operative the Minnesota joint boards of grain appeals had not been able to devise a 
system of grades that in a year or so were not subject to further modification, and I 
believe that the joint board honestly tried to arrive at a fair and honest standard of 
grades. I state again, that under our old Minnesota grading system, one reduction 
encouraged another. 

Please note the modifications made by the Minnesota joint board of grain appeals in 
the Minnesota grades in the 10 years previous to the adoption of the Federal standards. 

In 1907 the standard for No. 1 northern was as follows: 

No. 1 northern spring wheat shall be sound, sweet, and clean; may consist of the 
hard and soft varieties of spring wheat, but must contain a greater percentage of the 
liard varieties and weigh not less than 57 pounds to the measured bu^el. 

In 1908 velvet chaff was dignified with a grade of its own. 

In 1909 the standard for No. 1 northern was as follows: 

No. 1 northern s;pring wheat shall be sound, sweet, and clean; may consist of the 
hard and soft varieties of spring wheat and weigh not less than 57 pounds to the meas- 
ured bushel. 

Note. — ^No limit is made to the amount of the soft varieties of spring wheat admitted 
imder this modification. 

In 1910 velvet chaS was admitted to the spring wheat grades up to and including 
No. 2 northern. 

In 1911 humpback wheat was admitted to the No. 3 northern grade. 

In 1912 velvet chaff was admitted to all spring wheat grades. 

In 1913 all grades were unchanged. 

In 1914 all grades were unchanged. 

In 1915 all grades were unchanged. 

In 1916 1 per cent of wild peas was admitted to the No. 1 northern grade; 1 per cent 
of wild peas with 2 per cent inseparable weed seed was admitted to the No. 2 northern 
grade; 2 per cent of wild peas with 4 per cent total inseparable weed seed was admitted 
to the No. 3 grade. There being no limit of wild peas and inseparable weed seed 
admitted to the No. 4 grade. 

In 1917 the first set of Federal grades was established. 

History is now endeavoring to repeat itself in the Federal grades. Something like 
two and a half years ago hearings were held over the country to bring out suggestions 
•for any necessary modifications of the original Federal grades. I believe the Bureau 
of Markets will bear me out that plenty of modifications were suggested. As a result 
the grade standards were modified and new standards were establShed, which mostly 
affected the spring wheat territory. These modifications did not satisfy all interests; 
for we have ever since seen influences at work to secure further modifications, which 
influence resulted in a hearing at Chicago a little over a year ago, the result of which 
was that the Secretary of Agriculture in a very logical report of his findings refused to 
make any further changes. 

Now if these modifications again under consideration are all adopted, history shows 
that all interests will not be satisfied. Even the present Federal standards are not 
atisf actory to many millers and producers. We firmly believe that all interests would 
se benefited by having them more rigid. 

I would like to show how the present Federal standards have helped the spring 
wheat producers. Under the Minnesota standards the presence of wild peas in wheat 
had been tolerated to the.extent that they had become a menace. At the hearing just 
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laefore Federal grades were promulgated, the producers registered a strong protest 
against proposed penalties applying to wheat containing wild peas. The bureau 
wisely maintained these severe penalties in the standards which were established 
later. The result was that much spring wheat that had formerly graded high under 
the Minnesota standards graded very low under the Federal standards. 

At the second Federal hearing particular objection was voiced against the severe 
penalty imposed by the Federal standards on wheat containing wild peas; still the 
Federal standards have continued to severely penalize wheat with this objectionable 
foreign seed. The result of maintaining this hi^h standard has been that wild peas 
in this short time have been almost eliminated from our wheat and the producer 
benefited thereby. 

Three or four years ago much wheat was being discounted from 5 to 15 cents because 
of the presence of wild peas. The last two years a decidedly less proportion of our 
wheat has had to take a lower price for this reason. To my mind, the whole credit 
for this change can be laid to the Federal grades. The elimination of wild peas in 
spring wheat has put more money in the pockets of the producers than any amount 
which is claimed has been lost to them through technicalities in the standards. 

Of all the diversified factors in the grain business, the two whose interests are most 
identical and parallel are the miller and the producer. If the producer has a high 
quality of wheat to sell, we can pay more for it because we can produce a higher grade 
of product. If he offers us a low quality of wheat we must discount it, for we must 
sell the product in a cheaper market. It then follows that a high, rigid set of grading 
standards, that will encourage the improvement of wheat in many ways, as they 
already have done in the case of wild peas, is a benefittothe producer and to the miller. 
This is an age of improvement in quality, and it is axiomatic that quality will not 
be improved by lowering the standards by which that quality is measured. 

In summing up, would say that we are unalterably opposed to your lowering the 
standard for ttie grading of spring wheat and continuing the high standard of wheat 
of other sections. It can only result in the lowering of the quahty of the raw material 
from which we must make our product and comjDete with the product of winter 
wheat States where the quality of the raw material is encouraged by the grades 
toward improvement. We furthermore are opposed to this hearii^'s resulting in 
any change in present grades for the reason that only nine days official notice has 
been given. This is not sufficient time, and we would ask that in the event of another 
hearing tiiat longer notice be given and a more central location be chosen where the 
question of whether high or low standards are the better for the producer and all 
concerned, and where it would be more convenient for all interests affected to attend 
and express themselves. 

Mr. GrOETZMANN. In the meantime, Mr. Secretary, as representing these millers 
of the country we urge you, we implore you, sir, to give us a little more time to call 
a meeting at some central point, if you please, at Chicago, where all the interests 
may be represented, and at which time we may take up, not the question of the 
details of these grades, but this one great big fundamental law that should govern 
in this matter, aad that is whether the producer of this country is more benefited 
by the high standard or whether he is more benefited by debauching furtJier the 
grades on wheat of this country. That is all, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Young. Mr. Secretary, first of all I want to thank you for the great assistance 
that ycu have given the Ways and Means Committee in the emergency tariff law. 
Not only from yourself, but from every division of your department we have had 
the very best and most generous kind of cooperation. Now, this is not the first 
tim that we have heard from the millers that it is their great desire to see the 
farmers successful, not the first time that they have assured us that the interest of 
the millers was tied up in the success of the fanner. Of course, it ought to be. The 
trouble is that whenever farmers suggest what is of value to them they find that the 
millers are opposed to their views. In other words, the millers take the position 
they have stated this morning their great interest in the farmers, but they constitute 
themselves guardians to say ]ust what is for the best interest of iJie farmers. They 
think the Canadian reciprocity would be a splended thing for the farmers. The 
farmers do not think so. The millers are now before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee urging them in case we put a tariff on wheat that we let them have a drawback 
in which they will not only be permitted to ship out of the country all the flour that 
is contained in the wheat that comes from Canada, but an equal amount to cover 
the flour and the shorts. 

In other words, they want to ship out of the United States 100 pounds of flour for 
every 70 pounds of flour that comes into the country in the shape of wheat, and they 
think that would be a splendid thing for the farmers and they have told us so. We 
aje rejoiced to find that we have friends that come down to Congress to tell us what 
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would be good for us. Now, he went on to say that the standards just as we have 
had them are just the very best and most ideal thing that we can have to promote 
the interest of the wheat growers. Now. the gentleman that spoke first this mom • 
ing suggested that the contract, the future contract, is very much against both the 
interest of the miller and the farmer. Now, we are glad to fiave that admission upon 
the part of the millers, but I venture to say that the Chamber of Commerce of Min- 
neapolis can not exist unless they can find buyers«and if the flour millers do not want 
to do business with them on that kind of a proposition they can stop it. The flour 
millers can change those future contracts ii they want to. Now, if they say they 
can do it, I hope they will do it, because it is a dead-sure thing. Now, I do not want 
you to understand that we are lacking in appreciation of the fact that it is an ad- 
vantafre to the I'^nited States to have flour mills in our countr>' and running. 

We do not shut our eyes to that fact; we do not shut our eves to the fact that there 
are men here who are disposed to be fair, although they don t have the right view on 
this particular question, and I want to express appreciation for Mr. Shanahan for 
what he did for our delegation when we went to New York to see Mr. Barnes. I 
feel that he did something that we ought to appreciate, and I am willing to express 
my own appreciation for what he did at that time. Now, the secretary has asked 
repeatedly nere the kind of standard we want, and ideas have come out repeatedly 
as to whether it is an advantage to the farmer to compel him to raise a better grade 
of wheat. We want to get that straight. In the first place this law was never passed 
with the idea of compelling the farmer to raise better wheat. There is absolutely 
not one word that indicates that it is the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to com- 
pel or induce or stimulate the grading of better wheat. Not one word. It is made 
the duty of the Secretar)'^ of Agriculture to fix grades that will facilitate the trade. 
To fadlitate the bu\dng and selling of wheat. We want grades that will enable a 
man in England or 'an>'where abroad to buy wheat without seeing it on the grade 
and know what he is getting. Now, in the discussion of these matters here every 
time it has been ^own that the grades are arbitrary, and that small technicalities 
g^ude them down, we are told that that is all corrected by this little sample that is 
set out in the Cnamber of Commerce of Minneapolis. If it is graded down to 3 
for some slight technicality they will bid up for it. Obviously that only applies to 
tho03 who can see the samples, but does not apply to a man in Great Britain. 

Then agFain, they say that these propositions are reflected out to the buyer; that 
if a grade is better on account of some particular thing it will bring more money; and 
that in the lon^ run it will be reflected out to him. That might be true as to wheat 
that is sent in in carload lots, but a great deal of the wheat is not sold in carload lots, 
and if the growing of wheat is discouraged I think you will find the quantity in the 
United States sold in lees than carload lots incre^ng, because the number of farmers 
who will grow lees than that amount of wheat will constantly increase if the present 

S rices and the present grading methods and the present marketing methods continue, 
fow, I think you will find, Mr. Secretary, if you will look through these grades and 
study them — you mentioned that it was a new subject, to some extent, to you — ^you 
will find that it is a system of penalties from a to z. From the time you begin to the 
end of your circular on that subject it shows the reason for which you grade down. 

I thiiJc that they have lost sight of those things that ought to raise the standard. 
We are not coming in here saying we do not want any standards; we want proper 
standards; we want correct standards. Now, then, the representatives of the aepart- 
ment have overlooked the things that ought to raise the standards. They say, for 
instance, on the moisture, that 14 per cent is about the limit of wheat that would 
keep. 1 hey do not mean to say that that is the kind they won't buy, because they 
provide in the other grades it may have 15 and 16. From the very fact that they 
admit that No. 2 can have 15 and No. 3 can have 16 shows plainly that that is a mar- 
ketable, commercial wheat, and the thing I object to is this: When it contains only 

II per cent, absolutely no premium ib paid; if it has over 14, then there is a penalty; 
if it has 13 or 12 or 11, there is no corresponding premium. There is simply nothing 
in these grades in the way of premiums to offset penalties. 

The Secretary. Then you would take away the penalty instead of adding the 
premium? 

Mr. Young. Well, now, I think it should be adjusted, and properly adjusted, by 
taking what would be the real average. What they have taken here is this arbitrary 
14 per cent. Now, it does not rain at every spot at the same time in the entire 
Northwest. When we have a rain there, it is a rare thing when it rains everywhere. 
The showers are more or less local, or they go in streaks. Again, our wheat does not 
ripen all at the same time, and if we have a general rain, we will say, on the 10th 
of the month, it may not affect more than a certain portion of the grain, so the 
wheat does not all have the same amount of moisture. The wheat comes down to 
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the terminals and is mixed as it goes into the elevators. Now, I think, Mr. Secre- 
tary, on this proposition of moisture, not with the idea of degrading or lowering the 
standards, but just doing ordinary justice to those who have wheat to sell, that you 
ought to fix upon an average. You have to do either one thing or another; either 
give them a premium when it is below, or else strike an average in order to get jus- 
tice, it woula seem to me. 

The Secretary. That would probably result in putting into No. 1 wheat contain- 
ing less moisture than 14 per cent, wouldn't it, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Young. Yes; I think it would; I think it ought to be. 

The Secretary. You think No. 1 should be higher, so far as moistiure is concerned? 

Mr. Young. Well, I am perfectly willing for you people to work that out so long as 
you take into account the fact that some wheat is below the average as well as some 
above. All you have taken into account is the fact that some wheat contains more 
than 14 per cent. You have absolutely taken into account nothing as to what contains 
less than 14. 

The Secretary. You think that matter of moisture content should be the basis of 
grade? 

Mr. Young. Oh that is just one factor, Mr. Secretary, just one. 

The Secretary. You think it should be one? 

Mr. Young. Yes; yes — I do. 

Mr. McMillan. What would you think of the suggestion of having — ^you speak of 
this wheat of 11 per cent moisture not having a premiiun — of having another grade, 
call it anything you want to, which had only 11 or 12 per cent moisture in it, so as to 
have this premium grade? 

Mr. Young. I would be very much opposed to that for the reason that it would 
make one more grade, and what we want is fewer grades, and not more. 

Mr. Gortzmann. You do believe, however, Mr. Young — I know you do — that this 
man that does produce this high-grade wheat ought to be rewarded for it, don't you? 

Mr. Young. Oh, we have never stood for no grades; what we want is fair grades. 

Mr. Goetzmann. But I want to ask you the specific question: Don't you &iuk the 
man that produces the high-grade wheat, low-moisture wheat,- free from weed seeds, 
high-grade stuff, ought to be rewarded for it? Don't you think he is entitled to 
something for his energy and his care? 

Mr. Young. Well, now, let me tell you something. We might just as well meet 
that question now. If you are a farmer in the Northwest you are selling your wheat 
next year and the next year, for 10 years, and over a period of 10 years you will not 
suffer on this proposition. It will work out so you will get everything on the law of 
averages. You will get what you lose in the long run. Now , if you had no otlier reason 
on earth than the fact that practically every fanner in the Northwest is hostile on this 
proposition, you should take that into account. You have a racket practically with 
every man that has any wheat to sell. You say you want the farmer to keep on grow- 
ing wheat, and still you are not willing to do anything at all to let him understand that 
he is being considered in making these grades. lie believes he has not be considered, 
and I do not believe he has. 

Mr. Goetzmann. You have not answered my question, Mr. Young, if you will 
pardon me. 

Mr. Young. Now, I presume that Mr. Sanderson will be put on to show the value 
of this wheat for milling purposes, and the gentleman who expressed disappointment 
that there had not been more said about that yesterday will perhaps be able to hear 
something along that line this morning. Now, on that subject that we had before us 
last niglit Mr. Sxianahan either did not understand me or something of that kind. He 
claimed, at least, that I had asked a catch question because I suggested that in mixii^, 
that mixing itself occasioned penalties. Of course, the grades themselves as they are 
published indicate that the admixture of other kinds of wheat causes degrading. 
That is true, isn't it? 

Mr. Shanahan. I do not get it. 

Mr. Young. Well, wheats of other classes certain percentages cause the degrading 
of the wheat. 

Mr. Shanahan. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Young. Naturally it is difficult to handle with the facilities they have out 
there without the mixing of that wheat, and that was what I had in mind when I 
suggested, when you stated that they ought to get better buyers to buy the wheat, 
that I asked you what they were going to 'do with the wheat when they got it. How 
are you going to keep these grades separate? 

Mj. Shanahan. That is just the trouble; he ought to know. 

Mr. Young. He can not know if they can not keep it separate. If he knows 
exactly how to buy the wheat and keep it separate, he knows. That is the great diffi- 
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culty with this proposition, Mr. Secretary. It is impracticable to my mind. It was 
made by men wno either had not seen the elevators out in the Northwest and did not 
know what our facilities are and did not understand it, but now we have a good hard- 
headed Scotchman in here for Secretary of Agriculture that keeps his feet on the 
ground. I am hoping that we will get a practical systen for the grading of grain. 
Now, it is said of the great Newton, the scientist, that his wife wanted him to build a 
kennel for the dogs and after a long time he finally did build a kennel for them. He 
had a big dog and a very little dog. Now, of course, any school boy would know that 
any hole in that kennel big enough to let in the big dog would also let in the little dog, 
but Mr. Newton cut a great big hole to let the big dog in and a little hole to let the 
little dog in. 

Now, I do not think we want any more of that kind of scientists working on this 

Sroposition, and with this practical Secretary that we have here now who gets down 
ere at 8 o'clock in the morning, and to my knowledge is here up to 10 o'clock at night, 
because I had a telephone message one night saying: "If Mr. Young comes in phone 
to Mr. Wallace at the department up to 10 o'clock.*' With that kind of a Secretary 
here we are really hoping for sometning at this time, although we have been disap- 
pointed at other times. 

The Secretary. Let me ask you one or two questions, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Young. I want to also urge this, that whatever further hearmgs you have on 
this that you have them either to-day or to-morrow or the next day while these men 
are here, because they will never be back here. They can not come back again.. I will 
venture to say if you fix a hearing in the future that not one-tenth of them will be here. 
These men here are always ready; they are men who keep books; they keep records. 
You can see they are loaded . Here is a man over here who is the president of the entire 
association of the United States. Even without consulting these records he knows 
every side of this proposition without going into his book. I hope whatever further 
hearings you have you will have right now. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. You spoke about the English buyer of our wheat. You said he 
wanted to know exactly what he was bu^dng. Do you think that lowering and making^ 
indefinite these graded will make it possible for him to know what he is buying. The 
only thing is this, that you know that you are getting better than the grades on the 
greater portion of the stuff that comes into Minneapolis, and the man across the ocean 
does not know that. I do not want to be discourteous, but I am simply saying that 
when those grades are in front of you they don't mean much of anything. You buy 
the wheat itself, so you are satisfied when you can buy it that way, but the man over 
in Great Britain can not buy it that way. 

Mr. Sullivan. Is it not a practice of the miller to go on the Chamber of Conmierce 
and buy the wheat on a sample that has been graded, that has the tag with the grade 
on it, and then to appeal after buying it to get a lower grade on it? Isn't that the 
practice? 

Mr. GoETZMANN. Provided it is a line of wheat and is a lower grade. 

Mr. Sullivan. Answer yes or no. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. I decUue to answer yes or no. I will answer this question that 
if in the judgment of the miller buyer who, it seems to me is a better judge of wheat 
than, the inspector who has inspected it that it is a lower grade than is given it there, 
he could take an appeal on it as is his legal and proper right in any business transaction. 

The Secretary. I see your point. 

Mr. SuLLH'^AN. That is a very important point. That is why they want these 
grades technical. 

The Secretary. Let me ask Mr. Young a question. Are you of the opinion that 
there should be Federal grades? 

Mr. Young. I will answer that this way. If there can not be substantial changes 
in these grades I would like to see the law repealed. 

The Secretary. And the Federal grades eliminated altogether? 

Mr. Young. I do not regard that as conclusive. 

The Secretary. Are you of the opinion that moisture content should be one of the 
important factors in establishing grades? 

Mr. Young. Yes, I do; I think eo. 

The Secretary. Do you think that there should be a grade better than our No. 1 
now in which the moisture content is limited to 14 per cent that should provide for 
wheat containing 12 per cent or less moisture content? 

Mr. Young. I thinlk you can meet that situation without creating a new grade, and, 
as I said before, we want fair grades; have them simplified rather than increasing the 
number of grades. 

The Secretary. Do you think that in the matter of these foreign materials thev 
should form one of the ttictors in establishing the grade, or should they be considered 
as dockage? 
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Mr. Young. That is one of the points, Mr. Secretary, I am perfectly willing for you 
to take the facts, the best that you can get, and decide that. I sm not qualified 
myself as an expert on this question of inseparable material. Now, if it is possible 
for them to get machinery to separate that stuff I think the mills themselves ought 
to install that machinery. It may cost them money, but in the long run it will be 
better for them; it will be better for the farmers, because that is one of the most serious 
problems we have, is the separating of this material. Evidently some of the mills can. 
As to them, it would be entirely proper to regard that as dockage, find out how much 
there is, separate it, and let it be no factor in the fixing of the grade. 

The Secretary. In the case of inseparable material which reduces the yield oi 
flour that should be one of the factors. If the material is inseparable and if it reduces 
the yield of flour. 

Mr. Young. Yes. 

The Secretary. But in the case of separable material that should be handled as 
dockage. 

Mr. Young. Yes; I think so. 

The Secretary. Now, I was interested in what you said as to the effect of the 
grades in stimulating pure wheat or penalizing poor wheat. Your conception of our 
attitude in that matter is that we should take no account at all in establishing grades; 
we should take no account of whether our grade establishment will influence the 
farmer to produce better wheat. 

Mr. Young. If there is any one thing on earth that I. am convinced about it is that, 
because in any system, if you go back to the Minnesota system, we waAt some standard, 
and any system will be sufficient incentive to any farmer to raise the vest best wheat 
that he can raise. 1 want to say tliis: There is nothing on earth that 1 feel so inter- 
ested in as this . Away back 1 7 vears ago when I was in the Legislature in North Dakota, 
the farmers came in to me and said: "Shall we keep this wheat until next summer 
or sell it now? " When I got over to Bismarck I introduced a bill to have a testing 
plant put over at the Fargo college just so the farmer could find out the milling value 
of his wheat. Up to that time there was no such State-owned mill for farmers. The 
farmers had been raising wheat from the time of Pharoah and selling it each year 
without knowing anything about its milling value, and now in recent years getting 
the results of these milling values from not only the plant there, but tiie one in Minne- 
sota and Kansas and other places that have been studying this question of grading^ 
and they have very decided notions. They will not be entirely correct in every ease 
but they have studied it so much and the farmers themselves have rea?hed their 
conclusion to such an extent that I think the Secretary will take into account the fact 
that if you want to stimulate the production of wheat something ought to be done to 
encourage them to believe that when they raise it that they can sell it on a grade that 
is fair to them. 

Mr. StTLLiVAN, I would like to call on Congressman Steenerson particularly on the 
proposition of finishing this hearing while we are at it here in Washington, not to be 
continued to some other time as has been done so frequentl^r before by the miller- 
Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Secretary, I have attended every hearing by the department 
except one or two in Minneapolis, some of them before the Secretary and some of them 
before the Bureau of Markets, ever since the year that these grades were established, 
I have come to the conclusion that, as Mr. Young has pointed out, these grades 
are framed upon a system of penalties that are unfair to the producer. Take, for 
instance, the matter of moisture. Say 14 per cent makes No. 1, but if there is one- 
half of 1 per cent over it is degraded No. 2. Now say that it is 1 per cent, that would 
only be on a thousand-bushel car, it would only be 10 bushels, and at $1.50, which is 
the price now, it would be $15. Instead of that, according to my home paper — I have 
the clipping here — there would be a reduction in price of 8 cents between No. 1 
and No. 2. That is $80. Because of this 15 per cent of water that is theoreti- 
cally in there they penalize the man $80. And so it is with this wild peas here. If 
they can be separated, or if anybody had said yesterday that they actually damage 
the flour so that it is unsalable, or something of that kind, but so far as foreign material 
is concerned by degrading it you lose from 4 to 12 cents. Now I just got this from my 
home paper in Crookston, and I will say that I live in the Red River Valley of Minne- 
sota, the greatest hard wheat producing part of the United States, and I have myself 
been engaged in raising wheat in the Red River Valley for 40 years; that is, I have 
the farm. I have not done the farm work myself. I have been practicing law most of 
the time but I have marketed wheat at the elevator and have shipped wheat to Minnea- 
polis and shipped it before there was any State grades. Originally the chamber of 
commerce graoed the wheat, and the cry went up every year just as it does now against 
the Federal grades, and there was an agitation constantly; it was a part of the campaign ; 
there was a constant agitation. 
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When Knute Nelson became governor he establiahed the State inspection and State 
weighinK system, and whatever has been hinted here by some of thes men, I have 
lived rignt there and been in politics, and I say to you that during the 20 years before 
these Federal grades came in the question of grain grades and inspection was taken 
out of politics. Now, then, I want to say another thing. Of course, I realize that 
men in matters of judgment are swayed by the point of view of their avocation. They 
are prejudiced, so to speak, and it is perfectly proper for the Secretary or any one 
of these gentlemen opposing these changes to ask this question about whether we 
favor Federal standards. Federal grades. I want to tell the Secretary the orif^n 
of that. Thafc was started in every hearing bjr the opponents of tho farm'^rs; that 
is, those that took the other side of the question, the millers and the ojain men. 
They all hinted or mrged that the opposition was due to the theory that we were 
opposed to Federal inspection. Now, the history of that matter is this: There was 
some dissatisfaction in North Dakota and some in South Dakota about the State of 
Minnesota inspection. They seemed to think that we were regulating their affairs 
and the nuirkets being there, they started an agitation for Federal grades. The demand 
for Federal grades came from North Dakota, and Senator McCumber, the first man to 
introduce a bill, and when it came to the Congress, of course, representing a farming 
constituency, if they were opposed to Federal grades, I would have voted aganst it, 
but my best information was that most farmers throughout the LTntted States and in 
my district favored Federal grades, so that the only ooposition that came before 
committees of Congress was the opposition of the State of Minnesota Grain Inspection 
Organization. The Railroad ana Warehouse Commission, Mr. Jacobson, did come 
down here representing the State authorities opposing the legislation on the theory 
that we had for 20 years built up a successful ana satisfactory system under the State 
laws and he was afraid that the Federal system might not be as good. 

Now, that is the truth of it, and when the Federal grades were established, Mr. 
Jacobson, like the rest of us, said: ''Well, although we thought that, if you can make 
the grades workable and practical, we are not opposed to tnem on principle." Mr. 
Jacobson is not a States rights man; he would be perfectly willing to have Federal 
grades provided they were just and fair and operated justly. Now, when these 
questions are proposed to ever)r man that comes up here, "Are you in favor of Federal 
grain inspection . " that question was, I think, brought up, and every Congressman 
from Minnesota voted for it. Everybody thought as long as they did not have it they 
wanted it. The idea was good. After they got it, it became verv unpopular, and 
now, of course, if you ask a man ''Are you in favor of Federal grades, " he naturally 
says: "Not the grades that we have now, but if we can get reasonable grades we would 
favor it." We are not here opposing the present grades or asking for a modification, 
because we are against Federal system of grades. We are the originators; these three 
States are the originators, introduced the first bills 10, 12, 14, or 15 years ago to establish 
this sjrtem, so it is not fair to charge us with being prejudiced against these and therefore 
not fair judges of its operations. Why, the theory of some department representatives 
that I talk with and some of the millers and elevator men seems to be that we would 
oppose any kind of Federal g^des because we are States rights people and want the 
States to have all this business themselves. Now, that is not true. We started out 
as favorable to this proposition as any human being could be; we were hungering for it; 
we were wishing for it. It was only when we got it and tried it on that we did not feel 
satisfied. So that this question about whether we favor States grades as a general 
really has not any bearing. We are all in favor; it is only the abuse that we object to. 

The Secretary. Now you have tried it, as you say, you all favored it to start with. 
Now, you have tried it, do you still have the question of States rights? Do you still 
think that the Federal system of grad n^ is preferable? 

Mr. Steenerson. If it could be made satis&ctory; yes. And Congress was very 
careful in providing this system. They did not suppose that the rules and regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under this law woula be like the laws of the Modes and 
Persians, not to be cnanged because they provided themselves that they should be 
changed, but they should not be changed without 90 days' notice after the change has 
been decided on. Of course, we have had that demonstrated. We have had 90 
da)rs' notice and six months. The first notice thej would consider changes, and then 
notice of what little change had been made according to law, of course. Now, I do not 
want to go into the details. Other men have done that better than I can do, but I 
want to say one word about the matter that came up when Mr. Shanahan testified. 
Mr. McGovem, as a closing remark, said that the grades appeared to be as if they were 
made for millers and by millers, and I made the remark then that that is just exactly 
what the representatives of the department had defended the grades on, that they were 
satisfactory to the grain trade. Now, I do not mean to change the representatives of 
the department or any official with any dishonesty or any corruption of that kind, 
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but that is their point pf view. They were undoubtedly doing what they thought 
was right, but they were wrong. 

Now, to prove that they wei^e wrong, it is a great satisfaction tp me that Mr. Shanahan 
was on the stand and appeared here qecau^e J never knew before whp the re^I author 
of these grain grades ai;ia standards was. Now we know; we don't have to suspect or 
guess from what Mr. Brand stated before the committee that they were niade after con- 
sultation with the grain trade; we know that he made them; he says sp. There was. 
no question about it; he was an officer of thU department, and he says, and 1 have 
no doubt he believed he made the grades in the interest of all; h^e was honest; he 
intended to do it, but he had a different point of view, and, of cpiirse, fit that tinie there 
had been no dispute as to the grades^ becfivise the grades 4id not exist. The dispute 
as to these grades and their application in practice has existed since the grades were 
made. Now, what is more natural thai;i the fact thfit the father oi these giiides should 
have that pride and paternal joy which is natural to everybody to defend them, right 
or wrong. * That i^ human nature, and, of course, he does it. And now, how d^d he 
defend them? He has stated here before the Secretary ^nd before this audience 
that he made these grades in the interest of eyeirybpdy, to be fair to everybody, and 
when somebody mentions the millers he says ti^at tlpie millejr is a friend pf the farmer, 
and I have it right dpwn here in my pencil nptes; jjiis .interest is the same as the fanners. 
New, a man with that point of yiew, who was justified in tajking that point of view 
at that time because this diM)ute had not arisen; he had that idea as everybody else; 
they don't come in touch with the farmers; a man comes in there fiud all the atmosphere 
that surrounds the man that inspects and handles the grain is the poiiit pf view pf the 
grain trade. Therefore they believe and he believed that tl^e interest of tl^e farmer 
and the grain men and the millers were the same. Since t)iat time it has developed 
tiiat there is a division of opiiuon about these grades T?€5tween the farmer and the depart- 
ment and the millers. 

(Newspaper clipping presented for ina^tio^pi in the record by Congijeqsmaij 

Steenerson:) 

[Crookston ^imes.] 

LOCAL GRAIN 1CARKBT8. 



Wheat, No. 1 dark northern $1. 29 

Wheat, No. 1 northern 1. 21 

Wheat, No. 2 northern 1.13 

Wheat, No. 3 northern 1. 07 



No. 1 Amher durum |1. 24 

Wheat, No. 1 durum 1.20 

Wheat, No. 2 durum 1. 18 

Wheftt, No. 3 durum 1. 11 



Now, than, who is .right and who is entitled to consideration? Is ,it the ian^er or 
is it the miller in this matter? Now, let i^ see. The. Secretary was Idi^d ^ou£h to 
show me at my request the telcgra;^ tJu^t came in here yeQt^4^y frQ^I (PoctTa^iid, 
Oreig., asking that this h^i^K ^^ red siting wheat, hard spriim .wjieat should he 
postponed until they epuld be h«re. Why, me^y w^uld not Ipaqw ihJard spnng wheat 
from barley over theire; they raise soft wheat. 

Mr. McMiiiLAN. They raise hvd wheat. 

Mr. Stbbnerson. That should be takon {iguMi^ively. I ^Uffie these fl^i^tlemen will 
bear with me. I do not want to heinterrupted. I wf^s.supply s^yxag that as aih,y per- 
bole. They do not know mythic about ,red ^ring; ikey are not idterested m it ; 
yet they telegraph tiheSeoretajry to postpone thehepwg imtilthew^ c^ he h^ye, .and 
upon what ground? Jn the inter^t of the fanner? They. are V^ piiilauthropists that 
will lift theiarmer out of the slough of depression hy havi^ig these g^es fixe^ as they 
don't want thein, and that is the -tone of the .telegjpams. 1 kfioiw ;ll have received ,in 
the last two or<%ree .yeais letters, oorrespondi^ni^e frpi^ a^noet ev^one of these men 
on this matter of comii^g before Congress. I ipow -th^ ^^cips, all .of , th^se mills that 
are in those telegrams. If you will. reread those t^lesrains ^d notice that not one of 
them is appealing to the Secretary to protect the,piuer: ph. no; th^y.wa^t protection 
for the fanner, and they m^y theyiknow.it will injure the fan^or. -Ajnd the question 
recurs here, Who are thorbest judges of the farmer's interests— rthe fp^lfers, the specu- 
lators, and the elevator m^n or the fanners theinselves? 

Now, the farmere vobx not:know so very n^uch, but here.in.this case tbey.are^fprtjfiijd 
by scane pretty intelligent men. Here, is Mr. .Pptter, the prfisifjeut of the J/^inpesota 
Farm Bureau; he is a farmer, recognized all over the Unitefi States as an authority pn 
farminj^. Isn't it lair to say that he is prepared to know the interest of the farmer 
when he is running an elevator jind ti;ying to operate undJ?r .these grades. Here is 
Mr. Pendixen, a farmer for 25 or 30 years. Does he know enough to Ispow his own 
interest? Here is Senator Sagen^, an ^tual fanner who ,h^ hanqled wheat, .sold 
wheat, shipped wheat, and been m the senate for a great many ye^^rs. Is not he a 
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pretty iair judge of the best interests of the farmer? Would he be here if he thought 
this was a fictitious issue, and that the miller really was right or that it was for the 
benefit of the farmer to have these grades unmodified? And here are the professors; 
here is a professor in an agricultural college who is in charge of inspection in North 
Dakota; here is Dr. Ladd, tlie United States SenJitor, who was here yesterday, and in 
harmony with the proposition that we advocate. And aside from all tfiese, I will not 
mention the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota, and the two States, 
because, as I have said, there seems to be an idea among some that they are prejudiced 
because they want more power in the States; but here are the Con^essmen. Does 
anybody suppose that Mr. Young, of North Dakota, does not really believe what he 
says? tie has had experience in farming and l^slated for farmers for 25 years. 
Now, does he know enough to know their interest, or does he not? Is the miller and 
the elevator man and the speculator, whether from Buffalo or anjrwhere else, a better 
judge of what is practically best for the farmer? 

Now, it seems to me that is the question here. We have been before the Secretary 
of Agriculture so many times; we have had it up before the committees of Congress 
on the proposition to take away the grain-grading authority from the Secretary's office 
and leave it in another body. I have heard another theory advanced that the farmers 
don't know their o^ti interest. Vow, it is not going to hurt them any to have these 
modifications. If so, let them show it up wherein they are going to lose money, but 
don't let them come in here and represent the fanner and say he is eoing to lose money, 
because the farmer is here represented so nobody can question, and it is not a sporadic 
case; it is a continuous stru^le for nearly four years to have these grades modified. 
And it seems to roe that in view of the new matters that have been brought up here; 
in view of the fact that the man that made these' grades thought that at the time that 
when he served the miller he also served the farmer, and he was the dominating spirit 
in the making of these grades; in view of that fact, which was probably true at that 
time, true because this division had not occurred. Now, then, since this di^sion of 
opinion between the farmers and the millers has occurred we appeal to the authorities 
in behalf of the farmers because he is the producer; God knows he has a hard time now; 
the price has been cut in two and everything that he buys almost is as dear as ever. 
The farmers feel kindly toward this administration. They all speak of the wonderful 
speech that President Harding made at the fair; vou have heard it mentioned here; 
and they -feel heartened by the friendly attitude of this administration, and the 
expressions of the Secretary of Agriculture in their behalf, and they feel confident 
tihat if the authorities can only see. these things in the right light, that they will have 
relief. It can not be possible that the millers understand this better than the fanners 
themselves. And it is also brought out here that the farmer, the small farmer, a 
great number of the majority has to sell his wheat at the local elevator, the same as I 
now do, although I formerly 8hi})ped in carload lots. 

Those little farmers are the victims of these arbitrary grades because it has been 
brought out here that the man wh6 ships in carloads, if he has a good honest repre- 
sentative of the board of trade, he can sell his wheat by sample and it don't niake 
much difference what the grades are. You can sell No. 3 at No. 1 prices pro- 
vided you have the right judgment. I have spent a great many days on the board 
of trade in Minneapolis and watched these samples and. these buyers. They know 
how to test grain; they can test it to the finest point. They can have a reinspection 
chemically and everything, but the farmer can not do that. So that the buyers in 
the terminal markets can protect themselves, but the fsffmer, as has been explained 
here, is at the mercy of the elevator man and these grades and rules operating against 
him. They operate in favor of the man that does not need help because he can 
help himself. We therefore with confidence look forth to a change in these grades. 
Now, it may be suggested, I think it has been suggested that the department has 
already passed on tms, but if you will read Mr. Secretary Meredith's decision, if it 
may be so called, it is based on the theory that the time has not yet arrived to con- 
sider these changes. Hfe says that they had only been tested under war-time* con- 
ditions. The hearings was held in 1920; the Grain Corporation, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was still in the grain business in 1920. The 1919 crop was handled in part 
by the United States Grain Corporation. The new crop did not come in until late 
in the summer so that when that hearing was held it was true that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was in the grain business, and that it was not normal conditions. There- 
fore, Secretary Mereaith sug§:est8 that the time to take this up is niter these grades 
have had a test in normal times. They have now h£td a year's test under normal 
times, and here are the men who have told you the results. So it is not res adjudi- 
cata of that question. 

The Secretary. Do you think the determination of moisture content should be 
one of the principal factors in establishing grade. 
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Mr. Steenerson. I am not professing to be an expert; I believe that is should, 
but I believe the position of the Minnesota experts here is justifiable, that you should 
have a reasonably high moisture test for No. 1, 15 per cent, because 15 per cent allows 
the wheat to be stored. If it is permissible to have 15 per cent in the lower grades 
for a very much stronger reason it should be permitted in No. 1. Not because for 
any other reason except that it will keep. The object of having a limit on the mosi- 
ture is that it shall not have such a lai]ge mositure content as it will not keep in drdi- 
nary storage that people who handle it should be put on their guard. Therefore, I 
believe that 15 per cent maximum is wise. I believe, however, if it be practicable, 
I make the suggestion which just occurs to me at the time, that if as has been stated 
by some one that where there is. more than 15 per cent, you still call it No. 1 if it has 
all the requisites of No. 1, plump, heavy, and all that, good color, good wheat color, 
healthy color, then they say still call it No. 1 damp. That is a suggestion that appeals 
to me to bring forth justice because the buyer then knows it is good wheat, but it 
is damp. Now, on that same principle my silggestion would be, I do not know 
whether it is practical or not, where it is extraordinary dry, 12 per cent, mark it 
No. 1 dry, so that the man would have an incentive to bid a little higher. The man 
on the sample table when he buys this 12 per cent wheat pays 2 or 3 cents more. 
Now, for the man buying on grade, that might help, I do not know. 

The Secretary. How would that work in the case of the English buyers to whonj: 
Mr. Young referred, to eay this is No. 1 dry. How dry? 
Mr. Steenerson. Oh, well, it would be drier than the requisite. 
The Secretary. But how could he buy on grade if you have no determinable way? 
Mr. Steenerson. You could state the extent of the excess moisture. 
The Secretary. That is the point I asked you, whether the determined moisture 
should be a part of the grade. 

Mr. Steenerson. My judgment is not worth much oli that; I would leave it to these 
other men. 

, The Secretary. Are you familiar with the grading of butter in Minnesota? 
Mr. Steenerson. Our butter interests are rather young in the Red River Valley- 
The Secretary. Do you think it is to the advantage of the farmer that so far as 
possible these grades should be standardized so that they are determined by measures 
and percentages rather than by judgment? 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, no; I. think there should be some latitude of judgineht- 
That is the trouble with these grades. They are too technical, too numerous, too 
great technicalities, and too great penalties. For instance, this man that lost 43 cents; 
on a carload he lost $430 because there was 3 per cent or 5 ]^er cent of foreign material. 
The Secretary. If you determine it by judgment, then isn't it more difficult to the 
man at a distance to buy on grade, and ihe greater the amount of judgment allowed, 
the more difficult it becomes. 

Mr. Steenerson. Theoretically that is correct, but practically it is not, because 
these modifications we want are intended to help the farmer, and when that wheat 
^oes to Minneapolis or Duluth, before it is exported to London or to Liverpool, before 
it reaches the foreign buyer, it has been so manipulated as to have exactly the amount 
of rye or the amount of moisture that is required* They will take that 12 per cent 
wheat and mix it with J5 per cent moisture wheat and that will produce the exact 
amount of moisture that is permissible, and that is what the foreigner buys; he does not 
buy from the farmer; it all goes through the middleman and they want to reap the 
big benefit. 

The Secretary. You think it is to the advantage of the farmer that that should 
continue? 
Mr. Steenerson. That that should continue? 

The Secretary. That that wide latitude should be allowed which permits terminal 
men to mix. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, vou can not prevent tiiat; it is impossible. Now, they 
talk here about educating tne buyers. Or course, that is impracticable. You might 
as well try to make the ordinary person understand these grades, look at that table 
there and understand all these rules and regulations. It would be just as probable 
for Congress to appropriate money to send people to the county fairs to explain the 
Einstein theory of relativity, because it can not be done. 

Those that are interested in the grades will find out by experience, and these 
teachers sent out would absolutely do no good. It seems to me that the farmer 
would be benefited; I know they would be benefited because there would not be 
such an absolute rule. For instance, here is a man that has an elevator. Now, here 
are three men, here is Mr. Jacobson and Mr. Murphy and each has a lot of wheat. 
He finds that Mr. Jacobson 's wheat has 12 per cent moisture. The requisite is 14. 
The next man 's wheat is 13; the next one 15. Mix those three together and he will 
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eet No. 1 without any question. But under the present system he can not give those 
that fall helow and he proves it to them because it only allows 14. Now, that lati- 
tude will enable him to mix it in his country elevator. As far as that is concerned 
he can leive it in the car and put enough dry wheat into it so it will pass in Minne- 
apolis. It will enable the country buyer to take advantage somewhat of the point 
that the terminal min now takes advantage of. And I believe that it will oi}erate 
to the interest of the farmer. I raise wheat every year and I am thoroughly convinced 
that these changes we want are in our interest. 

Mr. Magnus Johnson. I represent the Eouity Cooperative Grain Exchange of 
St. Paul, and we have about 21,000 stockholdei^, 18 country elevat(M», and a ter- 
minal elevator in St. Paul. I pleid guilty to advocating Federal grades for months 
and months in the Northwest. I have been in the game for the last 12 years organiz- 
ing the farmers, and in connertion with that, I say oiganizing the Carmeis, I want you 
to know that in the city of St. Paul is a group of farmers out there organizing a com- 
mission firm. The reason I mention this to you is to show you that the propaganda 
or agitation that we have been spreading in the Northwest is bearing fruit suvd that 
we are going ahead. 

Now, we are vitally interested in anything that is going to help the fanners, and 
there is nothing that I really feel so guk! and satisfied over, Mr. Secretary, than to 
'i^e the millers and the grain men represented here. I know they trv to do justice 
"^j 1'a3 farmer, but in all my fi^t as vice president of the Equity Exchange. I ^^^int 
to say to you that I am mighty suspicious about theee men in their bu£iness. We 
are trying to get the best for the farmers and now, for instance, these samples here, I 
have seen them do that in a ^reat many meetings, and the Secretary knows without 
me telling you that the injustices in these different grades, and before I sit down I 
just want to say one thing. I could talk for hours and hours, but I just want to say 
this. What the grain elevators want and the grain men and these millers, they want 
to get in the grain as low as possible and mix them out. The records in the State of 
Minnesota show you, Mr. Secretary, that more No. 1 goes out than No. 1 taken in. 
That is all I have to say to you now because the time is limited. We are gcing to 
fight to a finish. I fought for Federal grades and we got Federal grades, and we got 
them in the cerk and that is the reason why we want to have modifications of these 
grain grades. 

The Secretary. Let me ask you a question. You speak of the mixing, the wider 
the grade the more easy it is to mix, isn 't it? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, of coiuwe it is; yes. I admit that. 

The Secrbtabt. Do you think moisture content should be one of the principal 
factors in establishing a grade? 

Mi. Johnson. That moisture business, I think, is aH bosh bepauee they are not 
afraid of a little bit of excessive moisture at all, and on the legislative committee that 
met Dr. Brand in the Chamber of Commerce Building in Minneapolis I put a dozea 
questiods to that gentleman and he answered all except one. I askea him, now 
what does it cost when we talk about the prices and so on, what does it cost the elevator 
man to run three wheat in that elevator from getting low grades, even three and f our 
and rejected to get them up in high grades. Ue says it costs approximatelv at that 
time about l^ree-quarters per cent, so it pays them. Now, I saia, what is tne differ- 
ent prices on these different grades? While he was not exactly in a position to mention 
that, so I do not think that that makes much difference any way because they take 
out moisture by running the wheat. Now, we talk about color here. Now, we put 
wheat in the bin for about two months and take it out and the color is changed. 

The Secretary. Where do you sell that wheat from your equity organization? 

Mr. Johnson. Now, most of our wheat goes to Duluth or Superior. 

The Secretary. How do you sell it, on what grade? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, of couxse, I am not familiar because I have the job of organiza- 
tion, and as vice president I am only in the office a little bit of the time, you under- 
stand. 

The Secretary. Is there anyone here from your organization? 

Mr. Johnson. No; only we have a buyw here from Eddie Adamaon people that 
probably will know what grades we get. 

The Secretary. When you sell your wheat do you sell on a moisture content? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I am not prepared to say exactly how we sell because we sell 
ten millions of bushels every year. Now, the durum wheat goes to Superior and 
Duluth. 

The Secretary. Do you think there should be Federal grades, or that the Federal 
grades should be continued? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I was hollering my head off for Federal grades, and I believe 
that the Federal grades probably would be all right if they would be applied right, 
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Mt. Sandbkson. If wheat that would grade No. 1, or any grade, ]probably coming 
up to the grade quaKfications in every other respect, and the moisture is made a 
iactor at all, I beheve that the farmer or producer of wheat is entitled to a premium 
below what might be placed as a standard as well as he would be entitled to a penalty 
above that point. 
The Secretahy. Then you think it should not be a factor? 

Mr. Sanderson. No; not to be definitely determined, because if I was running a 
line of elevators and hired wheat buyers to buy that wheat I would not want to keep a 
man in my employ that could not tell when lie felt that wheat, whether or not it was 
too damp to store. Now, then, I would require him to be judge enough of wheat to do 
that witnout putting it through the machines. 

The Secretary. Do you think it is an advantage to the farmer that grades should 
be established — determinable grades, by percentages or weights or measures — or just 
depend on a matter of judgment of the man who buys? 

Mr. Sanderson. It would be to the interest of the farmer to have grades specified 
as long as we are a seller of wheat at export, because the foreign buyer has no other ^ide 
to tell him what that wheat is, only our grade specification, and if our wheat is all 
delivered up to the grade specification there is not anything in oiu* wheat that can not 
be specified, so that even this foreign material can be designated on the grade certifi- 
cate, and the foreign buyer may know just what he may expect to get in his grade. 
We are an exporting nation of wheat and it is necessary, and beforo the Federal stand- 
ards were adopted the foreign buyer of our wheat never knew what he was going to 
get, although we had a grading system, but it was not uniformly in force. For in- 
stance, wheat coming into Minneapolis or Duluth had to stand a rigid inspection. 
After it got in there it was inspected out under a far more lenient inspection; so much 
so that the amount of No. 1 and No. 2 was usually increased above the point of in- 
inspertion, notwithstanding the fact that that is a big milling center, and they claimed 
that they were taking out all of that grade of wheat and milling it, and sending the 
lower grades on. Now, then, how did they get this No. 1 and No. 2 wheat? 

The Secretary. That being the case, it is to the advantage of the farmer, is it not, 
that the grades should be brought to the narrowest practical point of determination 
at the terminal elevator? 
Mr. Sanderson. To the lowest practical point.. 
The Secretary. And not widened, as you propose to do? 

Mr. Sanderson. Yes; I would say that we. are not widening the grade specifica- 
tions dangerously, as far as the farmer is concerned. 

The Secretary. Well, I may have a misunderstanding of just what you are asking. 
Mr. Sanderson. What we have asked for there is about the maximum of what 
would be practical and yet above the maximum of what would be practical. Here 
is what we are up against — the number of bins in the average elevator; that is what 
we are up against. Now, this gentleman over here this morning spoke about our 
debauching the grades. We can not heljp ourselves of debauching tne grade of our 
wheat going out — that is, the actual grade that our wheat will take when it goes to 
the terminal market. We can not' keep them separate. 

The Secretary. Yet it is to the advantage of the farmer to have the grade as 
narrow as possible? 
Mr. Sanderson. As narrow as we can apply it. 

Mr. Sttllivan. What would you say about the lowering of the test weight one point 
in each grade? 

Mr. Sanderson. As to the actual value of the test weight per bushel, it is the 
truest factor, I think, that we have. However, if you are to take but one sample of 
each test weight from 65 down to the lowest possible point that we could have wheat, 
and mill but one sample, you would find the per cent of flour obtained would vary — 
that is, you might have a sample of wheat that had 60-pound test weight produce a 
higher per cent of good flour than the sample of wheat that weighed 62 pounds or 
61 pounds. Yoy might have a sample of wneat that weighed 62 pounds that would 
make more flour than a sample, weighing 64 pounds, and so on, biit if you take 10 
samples from different localities — and those localities need not be very widely sepa- 
rated either — in the normal year, you would find that on the average the per cent 
of flour would vary with the lowering of the test weight, and of course from that point 
of view the test weight per bushel is an indication of the per cent of flour that we may 
expect to get on the average but not in the individual sample. 
Mr. Palmer. Where would you get the best quality of flour, Mr. Sanderson? 
Mr. Sanderson. From my experience in the experimental mill — and I might say 
here for the benefit of the gentlemen present that appear to be on the opposition that 
our results at the experimental mill had been created and taken at par in the upper 
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grades, or the wheat Tiaving a higher test weight per bushel, but when it comes to the 
lower test weight per bushel, then they discredit our figures, so that to answer Mr. 
Palmer's question I will say that since 1909 or 1908, when we first started to test 
wheat experimentally, that we have found the wheat that will give the all-round 
best baking results is wheat between about 54 and 58 pounds, taking every factor 
that we use for the determination of quality into account. 

Mr. Shanahan. Does that include volume of flour. 

Mr. Sanderson. Mr. Shanahan, you know that we have turned in many reports of 
wheat weighing 55 and 56 and 57 pounds producing a per cent of flour equal to and 
sometimes greater than wheat in the same class having 60 pounds. 

Mr. McMillan. You speak of certain instances where wheat weighing 62 pound 
would not give as much flour as wheat weighing; 58 pounds. In these two wheats 
you are comparing are they liie same variety of wheat and the same moistiye content? 

Mr. Sanderson, Absolutely. 

The Secretary. Here you nave a car of No. 1 wheat containing 14 per cent moisture 
and free from for^gn matter. One sample weighs 62 pounds, another 58, will you get 
.as much flour out of the 58 as the 62? 

Mr. Sanderson. Sometimes. 

The Secretary, If it weighs 52 pounds and 62 pounds, will you get as much out 
of the 52 as the 62? Where is the point at which you break? 

Mr. Sanderson. You could divide the wheat by test weight on the even pound, 
and if you milled 10 samples of wheat being within that pound test weignt you 
would have a varying per cent of flour in the 10 samples. On tne average the per cent 
of flour would gradually decrease with the test weight per bushel. 

Mr. Jacobson. Isn't it a fact that some 55, 56, and 57 pound; take the hard wheat, 
bluestem, lor instance, will produce better flour than bluestem sometimes weighinj^ 
^8 and 59, 

Mr. Sanderson. Absolutely better bread. 

Mr. Jacobson. Isn't it also a fact that a great deal of the hard wheat is grown on 
sandy land and may produce really better wheat sometimes than bluestem that has 
been grown on rich soil on account of the hardness? . 

Mr. Sanderson. Well, I do ndt know, Mr. Jacobson. I do not believe I get your 
point. 

The Secretary. I do not know as that pertains to it. 

Mr. Sullivan. I do not imagine that you will permit this hearine to be closed 
Icnowing that the secretary of a^culture of Minnesota is present, ana I would like 
to introauce Mr. N. J. Holmberg. 

Mr- Holmberg. Mr. Secretary, I do not wish to prolong this hearing at all — ^I 
simply want to add in addition to what these gentlemen have said that I do not believe 
there is anything sacred about these grades. That is the understanding that we 
iave in the Northwest, that they can be changed from time to time as experience will 
-demonstrate, will be wise both for the producer and the miller. I do not beUove the 
farmers of the Northwest want anything that is unfair or that will work to the disad- 
vantage of either the trade or the miller. We appreciate that we have to work together 
to a certain extent, but all we are asking is to get consideration of Uie problem that we 
are up against. We have in our State just perfected or are perfecting a flour mill of 
commercial size; I think it is about 125-barrel mill, to test out some of these various 
disputes that are coming up continuously between the producer and the miller, and 
I wish at this time to extend an invitation to the Department of Agriculture to send a 
representation, if they wish, to help us conduct experiments and try to get at the 
truth of this matter. All we are interested in is to get at the facts, and if the depart- 
ment is interested I wish to extend that invitation to the Secretary at this time so we 
may be able to work out a syiBtem of grading which shall be as nearly fair to the producer 
And the miller alike. 

The Secretary. Do you favor these proposed changes? 

Mr. Holmberg. I do. 

The Secretary. Do you think the producer would be better off if we made the 
change accwding to this plan? 

Mr. Holmberg. I think the present standards are too stiff in many respects, and in 
this question of moisture my personal position is that I do not believe that the moisture 
ahould be a factor only as a guide to the warehousing of the grain itself. 

Mr. Suluvan. We imderstand that the hearing is to be closed now. 

The Secretary. Is there anything to be gained by f lurther hearings? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, I think not, but there is a request for a continuance that I under- 
stand will not be granted. 

The Secretary. Well, I am not saying that I am closing the consideration of this 
whole matter; not by any means; it is too important to close with this hearing. I 
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am not saying either whether I shall hold a general hearing somewhere in the North- 
west. I have not determined eithdr of those matters. 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, the only thing we have to say about that is that unless we can 
get a decision before the new crop then we are out of court; we ar^ through. 

The Secretary. Well, in that case I understand you would ^ on your own grades. 

Mr. SuLLiVAM. 'That is the point exactly. That is the position you take if you get 
down to the final analysis Of this thin^. 

The Secretary. Well, of course, it is an obvious position. Tour general assembly 
has passed certain reaolutions here. 

Mr. MrRPHY. In thai regard there ar^ other interests than just Minnesota at stake 
here, and if we are going to have Federal grades I do not think we need the State 
system of gfrading. In the eyeht we are going to be compelled to operate under both 
systems there are imdoubteoly some serious conflicts aheaa of us and the results will not 
in my iudgment be to the interest of any one engaged in agriculture as an industry, 
particularly wheat, and for that reason it would appeal to me that the big thing to do 
18 to establish grades that will be as nearly satisfactory as possible, not only to any one 
element, the millers, fot instance, certainly not the elevator men, and not entirely to 
the producer, but the producer has always been dissatisfied with these technical 
things and has wanted some relief and has not got it. He had nothing to say particu- 
larly in the formation of the grades, and if you could give him some Htue consideration 
at this time we wiU do away wi^ that conflict that is bound to arise and be injurious 
to the whole business, and that is one c^ the things that appeals to me should be done 
at this time. Now, it necessarily follows that any change mtist have notice of 90 days , 
and if you postpone this matter, put it over here and are not able to give the 90 days' 
notice before the crop moves, that will not make the change so that it will come into 
the middle oi the Crop. 

Consequently in my mind it is absolutely essential that this dedslon be reached, 
and be reached very quickly, so that these hearings, this talk of the millers that they 
want to be heard, they want to show up thjs level of prices; they want to ehow up how 
it is going to affect the farmer and the miller. In my mind there is a record here in 
this office on all these matters. The~e people have not appeared here for years with- 
out presenting jjractically every angle, and why a further hearing will give us a better 
basis for a decision in the matter I can not see. It is an emergency proposition, and 
must be handled quickly, and personally I hope that there will not be a continuation 
of these hearings. 

Mr. Steenerson. I fully agree with Mr. Murphy's statement; I think the Secretary 
should dispose of this matter even if he postpones this hearing a few days: these gentle- 
men are here; they can come over here and the matter should be dispoeed of. Other- 
wise it amounts to a denial of relief. 

Mr. Sullivan. Further, in that respect, this is the first time I have have appeared 
at one of these hearings, but I have seen, Congressman Steenerson, that the tactics 
presented at this hearing wil^ reference to a continuance are exactly the same that 
have been used in prior hearings to do just this very same thing. Nobody has given 
a good reason for a continuance. If this had been a case in court the court would say : 
** You haven't presented the slightest reason for a continuance." 

The Secretary. This hearing has dealt with simply the general phase of the 
matter. It has been made perfectly plain that the producers are dissatisfied with 
these grades, but when I ask the representatives of the producers questions not half of 
them can answer without pertaining to the technicalities of the grade. Now, I can 
see the necessity of representatives of the producers who are qualified to do it going 
into consultation with our experts and continue that fdr two or three days, as long as 
you are getting anywhere, but I see no advantage at all of hearings, tms particular 
hearing, where we are getting nowhere, you see. 

Mr. Sullivan. I realise that, and 1 see no advantage of the millers coming in on an 
economic proposition to show that the lowering of the grades will lower the price. 
They have not offered to show anything that is pertinent to the issue before you. 

The Secretary. That is pertinent to it, Senator. If a readjustment of the grades 
is reflected in the price, that is a matter of vety great importance. 

Mr. Sullivan. That is just as certain as the night follows the day. For instance, 
if you lower the milling value of the grade it will certainly be reflected in the price. 
We don't deny that that is an economic law. 

Mr. McMillan. How is the producer going to gain by this? 

Mr. Sullivan. I will tell you. I think this is the gain of the producer. When 
he reads in the paper that No. 2 wheat is selling at $1.50 he knows what No. 1 wheat 
ought to sell. To-day he does not know whether his wheat is No. 1 Or No. 2. Under 
the modification the farmer will know whether his wheat is No. 1 or 2 or 3 just as well as 
the buyer. To-day the situation is such that the buyer, be he ever so honest, is unable 
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to sav honeatlv whether he should get 1 or 2. Under the proposed modifications he 
will know and so will the fanner know. They will have a standard that each one of 
them will read alike instead of one that reads crooked. It will allay that feeling of 
discontent, that feeUng he is blindfolded. 
Mr. McMhiLan. Will it help his bank book? 

Mr!. Sullivan. That is where he will gain, and you will gain bjr getting the con- 
fidence of the farmer instead of as you now have a feeling of hoetihty. I have sat 
in the councils of the State of Minnesota for many years and I have seen growing 
daily a bitterness between the producer and the miller and the terminal elevator, 
tmd that is a bitterness that must be allayed before the thing is r^hted. That is the 
situation. That is a burning question. Now, heretofore the nmlers have had the 
dominant say in the fixing of these grades, imd we want, for the first time in Uie history 
of the Federal inspection and Federal grades, to have the fanner's voice to have some 
potency. Let us try that once for one year and then see if it will not do something 
ak)ng the lines we have su^ested. We nave brought our experts here; we are willing 
to sit in council with the Secretary, with our experts across the table, and see if we 
can not get a fair result. 
Mr. Stebnbbson. That is what we ought to do. We ought to have these conferences. 
Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Secretary, I want to be pardoned for saying one more thing and 
that is that so far as the history of this whole subject matter is concerned, so far as 
the controversy that has come before you from the miller's side, there has not escaped 
the slightest constructive suggestion toward getting together on the proposition of 
the modifications that ought to be made in these giides — not the slightest. We are 
met by a complete stone waU. "Why, you don't know your own interests," is all 
they say to ub. ''You are mere children; go home and raise better wheat; we want 
to fix a set of grades here — ^we have attempted to do it — that will compel you to do 
that thing; we ought to be, and we are, your best friends." Now, I say, drop that 
attitude and get together with us and see if we can not agree upon suggestions about 
grades. We don't want everything, but we do want to get together in a spirit of 
ndmesB and we do hope that before we leave Washington there will be soimething 
decided, someliiing that we can all agree about if possible, and if we can not, the 
Secretaiy will agree about and determine so that the farmers will go home feeling 
that they have not been met by a stone wall. 

Mr. GoBTZMANN. I do not believe in compromising with retrogression. That is 
the reason why we do not meet on the question of the discussion of lowering the 
grades. We believe that a high standard is the best thing for the miller, for the 
grain man, and for the farmer. Now, then, these gentlemen are here for this reason 
that if you do not make Federal grades to conform to the Minnesota grades by a certain 
time, the Minnesota grades go m. The?e gentlemen say that these grades will be 
immeasurably better for the farmer. Very well, let us try it out. Let us, if you 
please, let these Minnesota grades go in and give a year trial to show the farmers 
who are their friends, the millers who are trying to protect the high product, ot 
these politicians. 
The Secretary. I object to that. 

Mr. GoETZMANN. I should not have said that; but the point is, let us see just which 
is the best. We are taking a step backward. These Federal grades are the first step 
in advance that we have had for 20 years in the grading of the wheat of the Northwest. 
Now, for heaven's sake, men, we have our interests up there; we have millions upon 
millifms of dollars invested up there that we are trying to preserve. That is unfair 
to say that we come in here and say that you do not know what you are talking about. 
We are entitled to our position, sir; we are entitled to protect our property; and we 
are entitled to the maintenance of the credit of the product that we have held supreme 
in the markets of the world for about 50 years, and we want to maintain it, and when 
you say it is antifaimer, sir, you never made a greater mistake in your life. 

The Secretary. Everyone who handles wheat, the fanner, local elevator man, the 
terminal market, the exporter, foreign buyer, all have a perfectly legitimate interest 
in this wheat grading matter, and it is quite proper that all of them should present their 
views in the matter. Now,* so far as this hearing is concerned, we have gotten just as 
far as we can in an open hearing of that sort. Let me suggest that you appK)int a 
committee and have these experts confer with these people who make the graded^. 
I understand your point of view perfectly. I think it has been made perfectly plain. 
They will give you whatever time is necessary to present the matter of the technica] 
side. I am not ready to say when I will arrive at a decision. Neither am I ready 
to say whether there will be a f urUier hearing. I will say that within three days I will 
announce our policy in the matter. 
Mr. Jacobson. We have several others here who have not been heaid. 
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The Secretary. You arrange with Mr. Li\dng8ton, who is here, and the general 
hearing will stand adjourned. I will say this, that if a further hearing is had it will 
l)e at a point convenient to the producera. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Mr. Chairman, I have here charts showing the aver- 
age by grades and subclasses of hard red spring wheat 1919 crop, 
and the same for the 1920 crop; and also a chart showing the com- 
parison of market price with actual value b^ grades and subclasses 
1919 crop, and the same for the 1920 crop, which I would like to have 
included in the record. 

The Chairman. Mr. Besley, the understanding is that you are 
ready to appear at any time ? 

Mr. Besley. I am, yes, sir. I do not know whether the Secretary 
wants to appear for or against this bill. 

I might state, for whatever it is worth to the committee, that the 
Secretary, in an annoimcement made within the last 30 days, stated 
that he deemed it inadvisable to make any changes in the spring- 
wheat standards this year, but that he proposed to make a thorough 
investigation of the whole matter this coming crop movement, and 
the investigation would likely start in August or the 1st of Septem- 
ber, when the crop begins to move. I would be glad to leave with the 
committee a copy of the Secretary's statement, if you want it. 

The Chairman. We would be glad to have it. Hand it to the 
reporter, to be inserted in the hearing. 

(The statement referred to was afterwards furnished by Mr. Besley, 
and is here printed in full, as follows:) 

STATEMENT ON PBOPOSED •HANGES IN WHEAT GRADES. 

Washington, D. C, May 16, 1921. 

The Secretary of Agriculture to-day issued the following statement on the proposed 
•changes in the Federal grades for spring wheat: 

**0n April 27 and 28, 1921, delegations from Minnesota and other central North- 
western States met in my office and requested certain changes in the Federal grades 
for spring wheat. During this hearing an eastern delegation asked to be heard on 
grades for garlicky wheat, but were requested to defer their presentation until a later 
date, and were heard May 13, 1921, at which time delegations from Missouri, Penn- 
Bylvania, and Maryland also were heard on the same subject. General hearings have 
not been held nor have interested parties in other sections of the country had full 
opportunity to present their views upon the changes proposed or the other changes 
in Federal wheat grades which might become necessary if the proposed changes 
should be granted. I have, however, received a great many telegrams and letters 
on the matter from other sections, most of them expressing strong opposition to any 
changes in the present wheat grades. 

"I listened attentively to all that was said at the hearings, have read the letters 
and telegrams received, and have gone to some trouble to consult many people who 
favored and opposed the changes suggested, not only those who requested inter- 
views, but others of wide experience and practical knowledge whose judgment I 
asked for. Also, I have read evidence presented at previous hearings and have at 
hand the information gathered with a great deal of care by the Department of Agri- 
cfulture through extensive investigations covering many years. 

"From the information gained at the hearings and otherwise, and from the most 
conscientious study I have been able to give this matter during the past three weeks, 
I have not been able to find reasons which justify any change in the present grades, 
«xcei>t a minor change noted hereafter. Among the reasons which compel this 
decision are the following: 

^^ 1. Frequent changes in grades and standards are highly undesirable and should 
be made only after thorough investigation has shown them to be both justified and 
needed. 

"2. The grain standards act requires that notice of changes be given not less than 
90 days in advance of their respective date. Changes made to apply to the crop of this 
year should become effective not later than August 15 for spring wheat and still 
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earlier for garlicky wheat; and even then some wheat would have begun to move and 
many contracts therefore would have been made. Therefore, changes effective this 
year must be announced immediately. 

"3. I have been in office but a short time — ^much too short to give this matter the 
study its great importance demands, particularly from the standpoint of the wheat 
grower. I am not willing to order changes which I do not of my own knowledge feel 
are fully justified and will be helpful to the producer and will promote more, satis- 
factory marketing of our wheat crop. 

'* I have had no trouble in getting opinions and advice in this matter of wheat grades, 
but I have had a great deal of difficulty in getting sound facts upon which these opinions 
are based. The study I have given the matter makes it very plain to me that hasty 
or ill-considered action might result in great injustice to the wheat grower, who is 
least able to protect himself in such a matter, and throw our wheat-marketing system 
into confusion to the injury of everybody who grows or handles wheat. 

"While I make no changes in the grades at the present time, the criticism of the 
present ^des warrants a thoroughp^oing investigation, especially as to their practical 
application at country buying points. I shall make such investigation during the 
coming wheat-marketing season, and if changes are. justified they wiU be made well in 
advance of the marketing season next year. 

"During the hearing it was strongly urged that the words 'good color ' be substituted 
for the word 'bright' in the spring wheat grades. It was contended that the word 
'bright ' was used at times in a technical sense to the disadvantage of the wheat grower. 
This descriptive term 'bright' was used in the old Minnesota grades, and was carried 
over into the Federal grades when they were established. Very few cars of wheat 
have been graded down solely because of failure to meet the requirement 'bright,' 
but since it is charged that the term may be used improperly to grade down wheat 
at country buying points I am ordering that it be eliminated entirely from the stand- 
ards. There seems to be no good reason for substituting some other descriptive term 
for it, as that would require explanation for a long time before being generally under- 
stood, and might also be used in the same way." 

Mr. Sullivan. In connection with the statement made by Mr. 
Besley, it is my information that the same statement has been made 
for several years back that the investigation would be made and a 
determination made later; but it has always been without result. 
And that is the reason we were compelled to lay this matter before 
Congress. It is the only forum we could find. 

Mr, Clarke. I have entire confidence in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, that when he makes a promise he will perform it. 

Mr. Clague. Mr. Chairman, I have here the statement and figures 
used by Mr. McGovern yesterday in his testimony. I do not think 
a motion was made that this statement be printed in the record. 
I would like to make a motion now that it be printed in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection it may be printed. 

(The statement referred to is here printea in full as follows:) 

STATEMENT 1919 WHEAT CROP LOSS IN GRADES. 

The Federal grades consider corn cockle, wild peas (vetch), king heads, wild rose, 
darnell, inseparable material, and lowers the grades in wheat according to the per 
cent that is in the wheat. 

The table for inseparable material in grades of wheat is as follows: 

Foreign material other than dockage; matter other than cereal grtdns: No. 1, 
five-tenths of 1 per cent; No. 2, 1 per cent; No. 3, 2 per cent; No. 4, 3 per cent; No. 5 
5 per cent. 

fhe land in close proximity to the Red River raises kingheads, wild peas, and 
cockle. While the farmers have tried in every manner to cultivate this land to 
eradicate this noxious weed, they have not been successful. 

The total acreage of this land is approximately 1,506,766 on the North Dakota 
aide of the river. The year 1919 wheat crop was 15,919,911 bushels on this land. 
The average loss is three grades on account of this foreign material. Fifteen cents 
per bushel (as shown by Grain Bulletin card price) would be $2,387,985.75. 
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MmNSAPOLis, Minn., May SI, 1921. 
Farmers' Elevator d Trading Co., 

Wild Rice, N. Dah 



Dark northern spring, 

1. 58-pound test 130 

2. 57-pound test 120 

3. 55-pound test 110 3. 55-pound test 102 



Northern spring, 

1. 58-pound test 117 

2. 57-pound test 107 



4. 53-pound test 101 

5. 50-pound test 89 



4. 53-pound test 92 

5. 50-pound test 81 



Three cents discount per pound under 50 pounds; red spring 5 cents less than 
northern spring; mixed wheat 4 cents less grade for grtAe. 



Amber durum, 

1. 60-pound test 124 

2. 58-pound test 122 

3. 56-pound test 114 

4. 54-pound test 105 

5. 51-pound test 95 



Durum, 

1. 60-pound test 119 

2. 58-pound test 117 

3. 56-pound test 110 

4. 54-pound test 100 

5. 51-pound test 90 



Three cents discount per ix>und under 51 pounds; red durum 5 cents less than 
durum; mixed durum same as dxunim. 



Flax, 



No. 1. 
No. 2. 
N. G. 



162 
157 
147 



Com. 



No. 3. Yellow shelled 38 

No. 4. Yellow shelled 35 

No. 5. Yellow shelled 32 

Mixed 2 cents discount; white, 2 cents 
discount; ear com 5 cents less than shell. 

Barley, 

No. 2, 46-pound 38 

No. 3, 44-pound 34 

No. 4, 41-pound 30 

One cent discount per pound under 41- 
pound timothy, hundredweight. 



Winter, 



1. 60-pound test. 

2. 58-pound test. 

3. 56-pound test. 

4. 54-pound test. 

5. 51-pound test. 



Oats. 



No.2. 29-pound 26 

No. 3. 26-po\md 25 

No. 4. 23-poimd 22 

One cent discount per pound under 26 
pounds. 

Rye. 

No. 2. 54-pound 118 

One cent discount per pound under 54 
pounds. 



Sample No. 1. 

Gardner, N. Dak. 

Gardner Grain Co. bought of Harry Knutson on May 31, 1921: Grades No. 5 dark 
northern, 59 test weight, 1 per cent dockage. Contains 3 J per cent kingheads. Free 
from kingheads, it ^ades No 1 dark northern, 60 test weight, 1 per cent dockage. 
The difference in price between No. 1 dark northern and No. 5 dark northern at ttie 
terminal market, Minneapolis, is: No. 1 dark northern, $1.62 per bushel; No. 5 dark 
northern, $1 .21 per bushel. Loss to the farmer, 41 cents per btishel. See flour report 
of this sample. 

Analysis: 3i per cent equals 2tV pounds per bushel; 60-2^^ equals 57^^^ pounds at 
11.62 equals 11.56; price received with K. H., equals $1. 21; gain to producer if K. 
H. is considered dockage, per bushel, $0.35. 
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Minneapolis, Minn., April 4, 1921. 
Farmers' Elevator & Trading Co., Wildricey N. Dak.: 



Dark northern spring. 

1. No. 58 pound test 137 

2. No. 57 pound test 134 

3. No. 55 pound test 123 

4. No. 53 pound test 108 

5. No. 50 pound test 93 



Northern spring. 

1. No. 58 pound test J24 

2? No. 57 pound test 116 

3. No. 55 pound test 110 

4. No. 53 pound test 102 

5. No. 50 pound test 88 



Three cents discount per pound under 50 pounds red spring, 3 cents less than northern 
spring; mixed wheat, 4 cents less, grade for grade. 



Amber durum, 

1. No. 60 pound test 127 

2. No. 58 pound test 325 

3. No. 56 pound test 117 

4. No. 54 pound test 108 

5. No^ 51 pound test 98 

Three cents discount per pound under 51 pounds; red durum, 5 cents less than 
durum; mixed dunmi, same as durum. 

Flax. Winter. 



Durum. 

1. No. 60 pound test 123 

2. No. 58 pound test 121 

3. No. 56 pound test 114 

4. No. 54 pound test 104 

5. No. 51 pound test 94 



No. 1 129 

No. 2 124 

N.G 114 

Corn. 

No. 8 yellow, shelled 32 

No. 4 yellow shelled 30 

No. 5 yellow shelled 28 

Mixed 2 cents discount; white, 1 cent 
discount; ear corn, 5 cents less than 
shelled. 

Barley. 

No. 2. No. 46 pound 39 

No. 3. No. 44 pound 35 

No. 4. No. 41 pound 29 

Two cents discount per pound under 
46 pound. 

Timothy, hundredweight. No. 203 
northern, 36 J. 



1. No. 60 pound test. 

2. No. 58 pound test. 

3. No. 56 pound test. 

4. No. 54 pound test. 

5. No. 51 pound test. 

Oats. 

No. 2 29-pound 23 

No. 3 26-pound 22 

No. 4 23-pound 19 

One cent discount per pound under 
26-pounds. 

Rye. 

No. 2. No 54-pound 117 

One cent discount per pound under 
54-pounds. 
Speltz, hundredweight, 45. 

The Grain Bulletin. 



Sample No. 2. 

Arousville, N. Dak., April 4^ 1921. 

Farmers' Elevator Co.: Grade, sample grade dark northern wheat, 47-te8t weight, 
22 per cent kinghead. Free from foreign material, it grades No. 2 dark northern, 
57i^ test weight. Difference in price as shown' by car sales at terminal market, 
Minneapolis, was 45 cents. Car, 47 pounds; sample grade dark northern, $1.08; 
average sales of No. 2 dark northern, $1 .53. 

Analysis: What producer would receive if kinghead was considered dockage: 
22 per cent K. H.=13t^ pounds per bushel. 

60-13^=46.8 pounds, at 11.53 or 0.0255 per pound $1. 1934 

Price received with kinghead 1. 08 

Gain to producer, per bushel 1134 

Horace Farmers' Elevator Co., 

Horace, N. Dak.: 

Minneapolis, Minn., JuneS, 1921. 
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Sample No. 3. 

Horace, N. Dak. 

Fanners' Elevator Co. bought of E. 0. Christianson, Fargo, Route No. 1, June 3, 
1921: Grade, sample grade dark northern, 54 test weight, 4 per cent dockage, and 
has 6 per cent kingheads. Free from kingheads, it would grade No. 3 dark nortliern, 
56 test weight. The difference in price between grade No. 3 and sample I find to 
be in the sales at the terminal market, Minneapolis, 15 cents. On June 3, 1921, the 
average sale for No. 3 dark northern was $1.51; the average sales for sample grade dark 
northern was $1.36. 

Analysis: What producer would have received if kingshead or foreign material 
other than cereal grains would have been considered as dockage: 6 per cent king- 
head —3.6 pounds per bushel. Sixty pounds— 3.6=66.4 pounds; 54.4 pounds at $1.51 , 
or $0.2|-i per pound, $1.42; price with kinghead, $1.36; net gain to producer per 
bushel, $0.G6. 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 20 ^ 1921. 
W. W. Flago, MapletoUf N. Dak.: 



Dark northern spring. 

1. 58 pounds test $1.19 

2. 57 pounds test 1.15 

3. 55 pounds test 1. 04 

4. 53 pounds test 92 

5. 50 pounds test 77 

Three cents discount per pound under 50 pounds; red spring, 5 cents less than 
northern spring; mixed wheat, 4 cents less, grade for grade. 



Northern spritig. 

1. 58 pounds test $1.11 

2. 57 pounds test 1. 03 

3. 55 pounds test 97 

4. 53 pounds test 89 

5. 50 pounds test 75 



Amber durum, 

1. 60 pounds test $1.13 

2. 58 pounds test 1. 11 

3. 56 pounds test 1. 03 

4. 54 pounds test 94 

5. 51 pounds test 84 

Three cents discount per pound under 51 pounds; red dunmi, 5 cents less than 
durum; mixed durum, same as durum. 



Durum. 

1. 60 pounds test $1.09 

2. 58 pounds test • 1. 07 

3. 56poundsteBt 1.00 

4. 54 pounds test 90 

5. 51 pounds test , 80 



Flax. 

No. 1 $1.29 

No. 2 1.24 

No grade 1. 14 



Com. 

No. 3 yellow, shelled $0. 33 

No. 4 yellow, shelled 30 

No. 5 yellow, shelled 28 

Mixed 2 cents discount; white, 2 cents 
discount; ear corn, 5 cents less than 
Celled. 

Barley, 

No. 2, 46 pounds $0.37 

No. 3, 44 pounds 33 

No. 4, 41 pounds 27 

2 cents discount per pound under 46 
pounds. 



Winter. 



1. 60 pounds test. 

2. 58 pounds test, 

3. 56 pounds test. 

4. 54 pounds test. 

5. 51 pounds test. 



Oats. 

No. 2, 29 pounds $0.24 

No. 3, 26 pounds 23 

No. 4, 23 pounds 20 

1 cent discount per pound under 26 
pounds. 



Rye, 

No. 2, 54 pounds. . . .* $1. 02 

1 cent discount per pound under 54 
pounds. 



Timothy, hundredweight, No. 216 northern, $0,36 J. 
Speltz, nundredweight, $0,25. 
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Sample No. 4. 

Fife, N. Dak. 

Andrews Grain Co. Bought of N. E. Fletcher, Mapleton, N. Dak., on April 20, 
1921: Grades No. 5 dark northern, 55 test weight, 4 A per cent kin^heads; free from 
Mngheads, No. 3 dark northern, 56^ test weight. The difference in price between 
No. 3 dark northern and No. 5 dark northern on April 20, 1921, is 19 cents. Average 
sales, No. 3 dark northern, $1.24; No. 5 dark northern, $1.05. 

There is a loss of 19 cents per bushel at the terminal market and a loss of 2*7 cents 
at the market where the farmer sold it. See the Grain Bulletin card that country 
buyers use. 

Analysis: What producer would receive if Hnghead was considered ^ockage: 
4^ per cent=2T%V pounds per bushel; 60=2t%V=57^, at $1.24= $1.18; price 
received with kinghead, $1.05; gain to producer per bushel, $0.13. 



Farmers' Elevator & Trading Co., 

Wildnce, N. Dak. 



Minneapolis, Minn., April 25, 1921. 



Darh northern spring. 

1. 58-pound test 119 

2. 57-pound test 115 

3. 55-pound test 104 

4. 53-pound test 92 

5. 50-pound test 77 



Northern spring. 

1. 58-pound test Ill 

2. 57-pound test 103' 

3. 55-pound test.. 97 

4. 53-pound test 89 

5. 50-pound test 75- 



Three cents discount per pound under 50-pound red spring; 5 cents leas than north- 
em spring mixed wheat; 4 cents less grade for grade. 



Amber durum. 

1. 60-pound test 114 

2. 58-pound test 112 

3. 56-pound test 104 

4. 54-pound test 95 

5. 51-pound test 85 



Durum. 

1. 60-pound test 112 

2. 58-pound test 110 

3. 56-pound test 103 

4. 54-pound test 93 

5. 51-pound test » 83 



Three cents discount per pound under 51 -pound red durum; 5 cents less than durum;; 
mixed durum same as durui. 



Flax, 

No.l 127 

No.2 122 

N.G 112 



Com. 

No. 3,'yellow shell 33 

No. 4, yellow shell 30 

No. 5, yellow shell 28 



Winter, 



1. 60-pound test. 

2. 68-pound test. 

3. 56-pound test. 

4. 54-pound test. 

5. 51-pound test. 



Oats, 



No. 2, 29 pounds 23 

No. 3, 26 pounds 22 

No. 4, 23 pounds 19 

One cent discount per pound under 26 pounds. 

Mixed, 2 cents discount; white, 2 cents discount; ear corn, 5 cents less than shell. 

Rye. 



No. 2, 54 pounds 102 



Bcarley. 

No. 2, 46 pounds...- 37 

No, 3, 44 pounds 33 

No. 4, 41 pounds. .:-...... 27 

One cent discount per pound under 54 pounds. 

Two cents discount per pound under 46-i)ound timothy, hundredweight. 

No. 220 northern, 36J; spelts, hundredweight, 25. 

Freight rate 19 cents per hundred. 

Freight rate 11.4 cents per bushel for wheat. 
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Sample No. 5. 

Horace, N. Dak. 

Great Weetem Grain Co. Bought of W. S. Lowman, Fai^go, N. Dak., on April 25, 
1921: Grades No. 5 dark northern, 57^ test weight, 3^ per cent kingheads. Free from 
kingheads, it grades No. 1 dark northern, 58^^ test weight. The difference between 
No. 5 dark northern and No. 1 dark northern on Ajril 26, 1921, is 47 cents — ^No. 1 
dark northern, 11.59; No. 5 dark northern, $1.12. Loss on account of 3 per cent l^ii^- 
heads, 47 cents per bushel; loss at market where farmer sold his grain, — See Grain 
Bulletin card price. 

AnalysiB: Wnat producer would receive if kinghead or forei^ material other than 
cer.al grains would be considered as dockage: 3.5% kinghead =2^ pounds; 
60 jjounds— 2^=57^ poimds; 57-jV pounds, at |l.59 per bushel, or 2}| cents per 
pound, |1.53-j^; price received with kinghead, $1.12; net gain to producer per bushel, 

$0.41A. 

MiNNEAPOUB, Minn., August £4, 1920. 
FARMERa' Elevator & Trading Co., 

WiMrice, N. Dah. 



Northern spring, 

1. 58-pound test 213 

2. 57-pouBd test 208 

3. 56-pound test 203 

4. 6.3-pound test 193 

5. 50-pound test 183 

4 cents discount per pound under 50 pounds red spring; 5 cents less than northern 
spring. 



Dark northern spring. 

1. 58-pound test 218 

2. 57-pound test 213 

55-pound test 208 

53-pound test 198 

5. 50-pound test 188 



3. 

4. 



Amber durum. 

1. 60-pound test 210 

2. 58-pound test 205 

3. 56-pound test 200 

4. 54-pound test 190 

5. 51-pound test 180 



Durum. 

1. 60-pound teat 205 

2. 58-pound test 200 

3. 56-pound test 195 

4. •54-pound test 185 

5. 51-pound test 175 



Red durum 10 cents less then durum; mixed wheat; 4 cents less predominating 
grain and grade. 



Flax. 



No. 1 
No. 2. 
N. G. 



293 

288 
278 



Mill oats Ikg. cwt. 



No. 1. 
No. 2 
No. 3 . 



105 
80 
55 



Winter. 



1. 60-pound test 

2. 58-pound test 

3. 56-pound test 

4. 54-pound test 

5. 51-pound test 



New oats. 



No^ 3, 26 pounds. 
No. 4, 23 pounds. 



52 

49. 



1 cent discount per pound under 26 pounds. 



Neio rye. 
No. 2, 54 pounds 165 



Barley. 

No. 2, 46 pounds 78 

No. 3, 44 pounds 74 

No. 4, 41 pounds 68 

1 cent discount per pound under 54 pounds. 

Timothy hundredweight No. 20 northern, 36J; Speltz hundredweight, 165. 
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Sample No. 6. 

Gardner, N. Dak. 

Gardn^ Fanners Elevator Co. bought of Hemes <& Pinkham, August 24, 1920: 
Grades, sample dark northern, 56) test weight, 8 per cent dockage, bi^ per cent king- 
heads. Free from kingheads, grades No. 1 dark northern, ^fy test weight. The 
difference in price is 27 cents. No. 1 dark northern sales, $2.47 ; sample dark northern 
sales, $2.20; loss on account of kingheads, 27 cents per bushel at the terminal miarket, 
and loss to the fanner at tide locail elevator where he sold hisgrain) ^ cents per bushel . 
See Grain Bulletin card price. 

Analysis: What producer would receive if kinghetad was consi4ered dock^e: 5.j6 
per cent =3^ pounds per bushel; 60— 3t*iAj=57^ at $2.47, $2.33; price received 
with Idoghead, ^2.20; gain to producer per hM^el, $0.13. 

« 

M^NNp:i^o^i9, M^NN., JuneSf 19$1. 
Farmers Blbvajob.<& T|iax>ino,Co., 

midnde, N. Dak, 



Northern spring. 

l.\587pound test 132 

2. 57-pound test 122 

3. 55-pound liaat 117 

4. 53-pound test 107 

5. 60-pound test 96 

Three cents discount per pound under 60 pounds;- red sfMing 5 cents less than north* 
ern spring; mixed wheat 4 cent-s less grade lor grade. 



Dark northern spring, 

1. 53-pound test 146 

2. 57-pound test 136 

3. 55-pound test 126 

4. 53-pound test 117 

5. 50-pound test 105 



Amber durum. 

1. 60-pound test 135 

2. 58-pound test IBS 

3. 

4. 
5. 



56-pound test 125 

54-pound test : 116 

51-pound test 106 



Durum. 

1. 60-pound te^t 130 

2. 5B-poundtest.. 128 

3. 56-pound test 121 

4. 54-pound test Ill 

5. 51-pound test 101 



Three cents discount per pound under 51 pounds; red durum, 5 cents leQS than 
durum; mixed durum same as durum. . 



Flea. 

No. 1 , 168 

No. 2 ; 163 

N.G 153 

Com» 

No. 3 yellow shelled...." 39 

No. 4 yellow shelled 36 

No. 5 yellow shelled 33 

Mixed, 2 cents discount; white, 2 cents 
discount; ear com 5 cents less than shell. 

Barley. 

No. 2, 46^pound.. 39 

No. 3- 44Tpound 36 

No, 4. 41-pound. , 31 

One cent discount per pound under 41 
pounds. 

Timothy, hundredweight, No. 2£j3 
northern, 36 J. 



Winter. 

1. 60-pound test 

2. 68-pcniiid test 

3. 56tpound:teflt ^. 

4. 54-pound test 

5. 51-pound test 



U, 



Oats. 

0.2. 29-pound 27 

0.3. 26-pound........: 26 

No. 4. 23-pound ,. 23 

One cent discount per pound under 26 

pounds. 

No. 2. 54-pound 117 

One cent discoiusKt per pound under 54 
pounds. 

Speltz, hundredweight, 25. 

Freight rate, 19 cei^ts per hundred, 
wheat. 

Freight rate, 11.4 cents peobush^l, wheat. 
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GRADES FOR SPRING WHEAT. 
Samplb No. 7. 



Farmers' Elevator Co., 
ArgusvUkf N, Dak., June 3y 1921. 

Grades, No. 3 dark northern, 58} test weight, 1^^ per cent king-heads and wild peas- 
Free from kingfaeads and wild peaa, grades No. 1 dark northern, 59 test weight. Dif- 
ference in {Hice at terminal market, Minnespolis, between No. 1 dark northern and 
No. 3 on the 3d day of June, 1921, was 20 cents per bushel, as shown by the sales on 
that date. The farmer loses 20 cents per btishel on this sample on account of having- 
lA per celit king-heads and wild peas. The loss to the fanner at the country elevator 
is 20 cents per bushel. See card, June 3, 1921, Horace Farmers' Elevator. The 
freight rate is the same as Argusville. 

Analysis: Wliat producer would receive if foreign material other than cereal grain 
was considered as aockage: 

Problem: 1.1 per cent wild peasseapproximately -Ar pounds per bushel; 60— -1^= 
59^ poupds, at |1.83-$1.80A; June 3, 1921, price paid for No. 3 D. No. B., $1.51; 
gain to producer per bushel, $0.29]^. 

Minneapolis, Minn., June ty 1921 . 
Farmers' Elevator & Trading Co., 

WHdricey N. Dak.: 



Dark northern Bpring. 

1. 58-pound test 147 

2. 67-pound test 137 

3. 56-pound test 127 

4. 63-pound test 118 

6. 60-pound test 106 



Northern 9pfing. 

1. 68-pound test 132 

2. 67-pound test ; 122 

3. 55-pound test 117 

4. 53-pound test 107 

5. 60-pound test 96 



Three cents discount per pound under 50 poimds; red spring, 6 cents less than 
northern spring; mixed wheat, 4 cents less grade for grain. 



Amber durum. 

1. 60-pound test 136 

2. 68-pound test : . . 138 

3. 66-pound test 126 

4. 64-pound test 116 

6. 61-pound test 106 



Durum. 

1. 60-pound test 13a 

2. 58-pound test 12& 

3. 66-pound test 121 

4. 64-pound test Ill 

6. 61-pound test 101 



Three cents discount per pound under 51 X)ounds; red duriim, 5 cents less than, 
durum; mixed durum same as durum. 



Flax. 

No. 1 165 

No. 2 160 

N. G 150 

Com, 

No. 3 yellow, shelled 40 

No. 4 yellow, shelled 37 

No. 5 yellow, shelled, 34 

Mixed, 2 cents discount; white, 2 cents 
discount; ear com, 5 cents less than 
shelled. 

Barley. 

No. 2. 46 pound 39 

No.3. 44 pound 36 

No. 4. 41 pound 31 

Freight rate, 19 cents per hundred. 
Freight rate, 11 cents per bushel, who at. 



Winter. 



1. 60-pound test. 

2. 58-pound test. 

3. 66-pound test. 

4. 54-pound test. 

5. 51-pound test. 



Oats. 



No. 2. 29 pound 2^ 

No.3. 26pound 27 

No. 4. 23 pound 24 

1 cent discount per pound under 26 
pounds. 

Rye. 

No. 2. 54-pound 122^ 

1 cent discount per pound under 64 
pounds. 



I 
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Mill at Wahpeton, N" Dak., 

T^, and No. 3 dark northern, on the 2d 
Mmneapolw ia 12 cents per bushel, on 



ference in price between No. 2 darknorS^Tlnd No 3 d«t ^w^^^^^Vi, ^t 
day of June, 1921^ shown by the saZlHiirneaSie if ^2 cent^^'bZhd ^ 



June 



Problem- 



!,;^5f „??,* tl"*'" approximately, ^ poui^d per bushel. 



ir-^-OsSQA pounds, at $1.66 per b^hel.T:: ' ' " ^"^" *"" ""^^'- ., f., . 
Gain to"^?§^ ^°' ^"- ^'' '^''^ northern, average tei^Mi:.'.';.'. '. ! ". '. 1. 50^^ 



mshel. 
FarmebJs' Elevator & Traj)in? 

Doric riorthern sprir^. 

1. 58-pound test .-...,*., 140 

2. 57-pound test 130 

3. 65-pound t^t 120 

4. 53-pound test ; ,. . .^ . . . .111 

5. 50-pound test 99 



i3A 

MiNNEAipoLis, Minn., June 7, 1921. 

1. 58-pound te^^^C^.^P^^'n^. 

2. 57-pound test 
.3,, 55.poundte8t .^^v;-- 128 

.4. 53-pound test wr^><- 118 

5. 50-pound test : ."^^13 



Three cents discount per pound under 50 pounds red spring; 5 cents less than north- 
em spring mixed wheiat; 4 cents les9 grade* 



Amber durum. 

1. 60-pound test 129 

2. 58-pound test 127 

3. 56-pound test 119 

4. 54-pound test 110 

5. 51-pound test 100 



Ditrwwi. 

1. 60-pound test , 125 

2. 58-pound test 123 

3. 56 pound test. 116 

4. 54-pound test 106 

5. 51-pound test 96 



Three cents discount per pound under 51 pounds red durum; 5 cents less than 
durum. Mixed durum same sts durum. 



Flax. 

No. 1 158 

No.2 153 

N. G 143 



Corn. 

No. 3, yellow shelled 37 

No. 4, yellqw shelled 34 

No. 5, yellow shelled 31 



Winter. 



1. 60*pound test. 

2. 58-pound test. 

3. 56-pound test. 

4. 54-pound test. 

5. 51-pound test. 

Barley. 

No. 1, 46 pounds^ .. . ^ 37 

No. 3, 44 pounds 33 

No. 4, 41 pounds 29 



One cent discount per pound under 41 pounds. 
Mixed , 2 cents discount; white, 2 cents discount. 
Ear com 5 cents less than shelled. 



Oats. 

No. 2, 29 pounds 25 

No. 3, 26 pounds 24 

No. 4, 23 pounds 21 

One cent discount per pound under 26 
pounds. 



Rye. 



No. 2, 54 pounds 109 

One cent discount per pound under 54 
pounds. 
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Sample No. 9 (J. O. Hoff, Owner). 



Abkrcrombie, N. Dak., June 7, 1921 . 

a^^ No 4 dark northern. 58 test weight, 4 per cent docakge, %ffVet cent cockle 

T^?5 \^ PvL fttmi tcieien mateMl, grades No. 2 dark nortiiem, 57^ tea* 

•"ii;? l^J^m DricTKe to^l Wet, as shown by sales on the 7th 

*S^o^JuSf wTww^e^L W«««K« at flie country elevator, 19 cents per 

bushel. See Grain Bulletin card price. . «„.,„h. n«p bnahel- 60 

Analyris: Problem. 7.3 per <^^'*PPt^^^l2:\J^^iA ^ No * '^ 
poundi-1.4-59.6 pounds at $1.62 per bushel, $l.o8A; ?"'»^V** ^**' 
Kern average teimlBal, «1.9«; ga&» to producer per feushel, W.22^ ^ ^^^^ 

MlffNBAFOMP •' 

Farmers' Elevator & Tradwo Co^ 

iradr»«, A^. Dot.: JVortft^rn »/>nn<7. 



i>arl; norA^m vprin^f. 



1. 58 pounds test 134 

2. 57 pounds test 124 



^44 

1. 58 pounds test .-.-...!!.!! 124 3. 

2. 57 pounds test. . ., 15^5 4. 

3. 55 pounds \^ 103 5. 

4. 53 poup'' 

5. 50^ cents discount per pound under 50 pounds; red spring, 5 cents less than 
northern siting; mixed i^eat, 4 cents less grade for grade. 



55 pounds test 119 

53 pounds test 109 

50 pounds test 98 



AinheT durum. 

1. 60 pounds test 132 

2. 58 pounds test 130 

3. 56 pounds test 122 

4. 54 pounds test 113 

5. 51 pounds test 103 



Durum. 

1. 00 pounds test 127 

2. 58 pounds test 125 

3. 56 pounds test 118 

4. 54 pounds test ' 108 

5. 51 pounds test 98 



Three cents discount per pound under 51 pounds; red durum, 5 cents less than 
durum; mixed durum, same as durum. 



Flax. 

No.l 163 

No. 2 158 

N.C 148 



Corn. 



No. 3 yellow shelled. 
No. 4 yellow shelled. 
No. 5 yellow shelled. 



34 
31 

28 



Winter. 



1. ^pounds test 

2. 58 pounds test 

3. 56 pounds test 

4. 54 pounds test . 

5. 51 pounds test. 



Oats. 

No. 2, 29 pounds 24 

No. 3, 26 pounds 23 

No. 4, 23 pounds 20' 



One cent discount per poimd under 26 pounds. 

Mixed, 2 cents discount; wliite, 2 cents discount; ear corn, 5 cents less than shell. 



Barley. 



No. 2, 46 pounds 

No. 3, 44 pounds / 

No. 4, 41 pounds 



36 
32 

28 



Rye. 
No. 2, 54 pounds , 112 



One cent discount per pound imder 54 poimds. 

One cent discount per pound under 41 pounds. 

Timothy* hundredweight, No. 258, northern, 36 J; Speltz, hundredweight, 25 cents. 

Freight rate, 19 cents per hundred; wheat, 11 cents per bushel. 
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Sample No. 10. 

June 9, 1921. 
Gran DIN Farmers Elevator Co., 

Grandin, N. Dal. 

G^rades No. 3 dark nctfthenl, 57 teat weigkt, 1.3 per cent king-heads and wild peaa. 
Free from foreign material, grades No. 2 dark northern, 57 test weight. Difference 
between No. 2 and No. 3 on the 9th day of Jun'e, 1921, as* shown by sales at terminal 
market, Minneapolis, was 12 cents per bushel. The difference at tlie country elevator 
was 10 cents. See card price. 

Analysis: One and three-tenths per cent=approximately eight-tenths per bushel; 
60 pounds— eight-ten:th8=59iV pounds at $1.(51 ^er bushel, $I.58-i^; price paid for 
No. — dark northern, average terminal, $1.53; gain to producer per bushel, lO.OS^^. 



Sample No. tl. 

June 9, 192^. 
William Anderson, 

OfoTidinj N. Dtt*. 

Grades No. 4 dark northern, 5& test weight, 2 p^r cerrt dockj^e, 2^ per cent king- 
heads. Free from foreign material, grades No. I dark AOf thetn, 59 test w'eight. Differ- 
eftee in price as shown by sales at terminal market, lliffatfieapolis, between 1 and 4 on 
the 9th day of Jun€, ld2i, was 36 cents per bushrf. 

Analysis: Two and one-tetith per cent=!apt>foxima<eiy I^^ pounds per bushel; 
6^ pounds— 1^—58^ pounds at fl.75 per bushel, $1,721^; pi'ice paid lor No. 4 dai'k 
northern, average terminal, $1.34; gain to producer pet burfiel', $0.37-j^. 

KCiNNEAPous, Minn., April 7, 192 1. 
Farmers' tJLEVAtoR & Trading Co.,. 

Wildneey N. Dak, 



Dark northern spring. 

1. 58-pound test 136 

2. 57-^ound test 133 

3. 55-pound test 122f 

4. 53-pound test 104 

5. 50-poun(l test 92 



Northern spring. 

1. 5g-potmd test. 12^ 

2. 57-pound test 116 

3. 55-p(Aind test. 109 

4. 53-pound test - 101 

6, 50-pound test. ^ 87 



Three cents discouat per pound tmder 50' jiouiids. Bed Spricig^ 5 cents leis 
than Notthem Spring. Mixed Wheat, 4 cents leM g>ade for gtade. 



Amber durum. 

1. eo^pfnlndtest.j -. 12* 

2. 58-pound test 124 

3. 56^poitnd i«Bt lit 

4. 54-pound test 107 

5. &l-|Kmnd teat. . . - 97 



Dwum. 

1. Sa-j^Qiid test.. 122 

2. 58-pound test 120 

3. 5t-ptflii^ test- 113 

4. 54-pound test ^ . . 103 

5. 51-pouad test , .... 93 



Three cents discount per poifnd under 51 poudds. Red tyurum, 5 centd less 
than Durum. Mixed Durum same as Durum. 



Flax. 



No. 1 
No. 2 
N. G. 



129 
124 
114 



WirUer, 



Com. 

No. 3. Yellow, shell 34 

No. 4. Yelh)w, shell 32 

No. 5. Yellow, shell 30 

Mixed ^ 2 cents discount; white, 1 cent 
discount. Ear com, 5 cents less than 
shell. 






1. (JD-poilnd tefit 

2. 58-pound test. 

3. 56-pound test. 

4. 54-pound test. 

5. &]^poUiid test. 



Oats. 

No. 2. 29-pound 2^ 

No. 3. 26-i^ouiid 22 

No. 4. 23-pound 1^ 

One c^t cliscoyirt per pound under 26 
pounds. 



1S2 GSADBS FOR 8PRIK6 WHEAT. 



Barley, ' Rye. 

No. 2. 54-pound 119 

One cent diflcoant per pound niMler 



No. 2. 46-pound 41 

No. 3. 44-pound 37 

No. 4. 41-pound 31 

Two cents discount per pound under 
46 pounds. I 

Timothy. ' Speltz. 



54 pounds. 



No. 5. Northern, 100-pound 36J 100-pound J 45 

Freight rate, 19 per hundred wheat. Freight rate, 11.4 per bushel wheat. 

Thb Grain Bulletin. 

Sample No. 12. 

Far¥Brs Grain Co., 

Graiidinj N. Dak. 

Grades No. 4 northern, 57i test weight, 2^ per cent kihgheads. Free from foreign 
materiaL, grades No. 1 northern, 58 test weight. Difference in price as shown by sales 
at the terminal market at Minneapolis en April 7, 1921 : 

No. 1 northern, 11.62; No. 4 northern, 11.42; test weight 57J, 4 per cent of foreign 
material. Loss of 20 cents on a bushel on account of 2^ per cent of kingheads. 

Analysis: What producer would receive if kinghead was considered dockage: 2.9 
per cent=l^A pounds; 60 pounds— 1.74= 5&t^ pounds; 58^^ pounds, at $1.62 
per bushel, or 2j^ per pound, $1.57 A- Price received with kinghead, $1.42. Gain 
to producer if kingnead was considered as dockage, per bushel, $0.15^^. 

The North Dakota grain inspection department had samples of wheat from the milla 
located in North Dakota. Said wheat graded as follows, viz: 

June 13, 1921. Grade No. 4 dark northern, 57.8 test weight, 4 per cent dockage, 
2.5 per cent kingheads. 

June 3, 1921 . Bought of Opper Dobring, Osgood. Car No. 35235. Grade No. 3 
dark northern, 58J test weight, 5 per cent dockage, 1.4 per cent kingheads. 

Marchl7,1921. Bought of Nab Martin. CarNo.26358. Grade No. 5 dark northern, 
54 test weight, 9 per cent dockage, ^ per cent kingheads. 

April 2, 1921. Bought of Peter Bornett, Newman. Car No. 15674, Great Northern. 
Grade No. 1 dark northern, 59 test weight, 7 per cent dockage, A per cent kingheads. 

April 8, 1921. Bought of Peter Bornett. Car No. 122885, Great Northern. Grade 
No. 3 northern, 55} test weight, 11 per cent dockage, i per cent kingheads. 

April 30, 1921. Bought of W. J. Olson & Son. Oar No. not given. Grade No. 4 
dark northern, 55 test weight, 6 per cent dockage, 3.3 per cent foreign material. 

May 20, 1921. Sample ^ade northern, 52 test weight, 14 per cent dockage, 7i per 
cent kingheads. 

August 27, 1920. Grade No. 3 dark northern, 58 test weight, 4 per cent dockage, 
1 .8 per cent kingheads. 

September 1, 1920. Grade sample northern, 49 test weight, 5 per cent dockage, 8 
per cent kingheads. 

, April 25, 1921. North Dakota Car No. 37930 N. P. Grade No. 4 dark northern, 
54 test weight, 9 per cent dockage, 3 per cent foreign material. 

Combination Sample op No. 1 to No. 12 IncIusive. 

Sample No. 13 grades No. 5 dark northern spring, 57^^ test weight, one-half of 1 per 
cent dockage. Contains 3.5 per cent king-heads, wildtose, and wild peas. 



Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Chairman, I had a talk with Senator Ladd this 
morning, and he would like to make a statement to the committee. 
Would it be possible for him to be heard tomorrow morning, or some 
other time ^ . . . 

The Chairman. I think it will be possible for him to be heard 
tomorrow morning. 

Without objection, the committee will adjouim until 10 o^clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(And thereupon, at 12 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m., the committee 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, June 29, 1921.) 
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Committee on Agrico1.ture; 
House of Representatives, 

Wednesday y June W, 1921, 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen 
(chairman) presiding. ^ 

There were present: Mr. Haugen, Mr". McLaughlin of Michigan, 
Mr. Pumell, Mr. Voigt, Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mr. Tincner, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. vSinclair, Mr. Hays, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Gemerd, 
Mr. Clague, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Jacowav, Mr. Rainey, Mr. Aswell, Mr.' 
Kincheloe, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Ten E!yck. 

STATEHEITT OF HOIT. GEOfiOE M. TOTTITO, A KEPBESEITTA- 
TIVE IK COITGSESS FSOM THE STATE OF KOBTB DAKOTA. 

The Chairman. Mr. Young, We will first hear you this ihoniing. ' 

Mr. YotJNG. Mr. Chairman, this is the last day of our considera- 
tion of the tariff bill and we have some Important matters which 
we must dispose of this forenoon. For that reason I have only a 
few minutes to spare, but I wanted in that time to express my very 
great interest in the bill which has been introduced by Mr; Steen- 
erson and which I am sure our people are very anxious" shall be not 
onlv passed by this Congress but passed quicldy. 

'fhe fight for a better grading system has been going on now for * 
about two decades and some of us are getting very impatient for 
results. As to the attempt to obtain changes or modincations of 
the standard grades through the department, I think I am safe in 
saying that we have exhausted every mieajis of securing modifica- 
tions in that way. Delegations from the Northwest have been 
before the Secretary of "Agriculture many times. The teffusal to 
give us relief from that source has not' been confined to one Secr^-'* 
tary, but I should say to at least three, Secretary Hotistpn, Secretitry 
Meredith, and the present Secretary. 

So we are now coining to this committee for relief j and I hojpe 
that those who appeared here yesterday Have ialready convinced * 
this committee that this bill ought to be ropbrted out quickly and 
put through the House as speeduy as possible. ' '. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Mr. Young, how ao you accoimt f6r< thte three' 
secretaries and the Bureau of Markets under them failing to give 
you relief ? What reason do they give ? They evidently must have 
what they think, atl^a^, is a good reason. ' * .. 

Mr. Young. I should s&y plrobably the big, outstanding reason, is 
that they live in ^yashington,' D. C. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. But in the Bureau of Markets they are Supposed. 
to have some expert men along this line. 

Mr. Young. Xes; they ought to have, but sometimes the hig^^^r 
brow you get on .a man the less chance there is to get anything ' 
practical out of him. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Of course, I know nothing about the personnfel ' 
but I am just speaking of the matter as a general proposition. 

Mr. Young. I do not kridw that all of these men in the depart- 
ment have ever seen a prairie. We would like to get this work done 
somewhere near the Northwest. ; , 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Youne;, for information, is not' the price of wheat 
fixed on the demand and supply rather than on the grades. 
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Mr. YouNQ. Of course, the law <^ supply and demand ought to 
operate in these matters^ but 

Mr. JoNBS (interposing). Do you think it will alter the price 

Mr. Young (continmng) . But the grades are simply a matter 
describing what the law oi supply ana demand operates upon. Of 
course, a nigh-grade. wheat is worth more than a low-grade wheat. 

Mr. Jones, xes; and that is because of its better quality. 

Mr. Young. And the grades are supposed to be a convenience to 
the trade in closing up transactions or sales where the parties are so 
far separated by mstance as to make a personal inspection possible, 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that third-grade wheat, if it was classed 
as firs^^ade wheat, woidd luring a better price than it does ? 

Mr. Young. 'Chat would not do.. There is nobody, so far as I 
know, connected with this delegation or with any delegation that has 
ever come down here who is disposed to shut his eyes to the real 
differences in Quality. 
, Mr. Jones, l understand, that. 

Mr. Young. Judged from the milling value of the wheat* 

Mr. Jokes. I am just trying to get at whether there is any way to 
change tha grading and tnereoy affect the price. If you put more 
different classes in a single grade, in other words, woula not the 

{)rice thai you received u)r mat paiticular grade oe based on the 
owest qudity of wheat that goes mto that particular grade. 

Mr. ioung. In the limited time I have tnis morning I would not 
want to go into a nice discussion of just how these grades ought to 
be fixed, 

Mr. Jones. I am not expressing an opinion, but simply asking for 
information. 

Mr. Young, I have given some 18 years of study to this matter 
and possibly I oould qualify as an expert, but what we want is an 
opportunity to have these grades fixed by practical tnen who are 
acquainted tdth the coimtry. 

Mr, Jones, I thoroughly agree with you that that ought to be 
done, if it is not done now. 

Mr. Young: And also acquainted with, the marketing facilities of 
the country. You would have to have an elevator about a mile 
long to iNToperiy take care of all these grades and handle wheat 
according to tlie Federal graxies- 

Mr. Jones, t know thq,t is necessarily true, because the country 
elevator, evidently, could* hot take care of an immense vtiriety of 
grades, but what I was trying to arrive at whs the practical result of 
combimng grades and whethtr you would thereby injure the higher 
grade ratner than help the lower grade that happened to be put in 
the same classification. 

Mr. Young. Of course^ our contention has been that we have too 
many grades and too mahy niceties which do not at all help the man 
to buy grain if he has not seen it. The purpose of these grades is to 
permit men in the East or over in foreign countries to buy wheat 
out of which to make flour and to know the kind of wheat they are 
getting. In the estabhshment of the national grades they have 
gone mr and beyond ail requirements to bring about that necessary 
result. 

Mr. Jokes, You understand that I ain simply trying to get at the 
practical effect of the biQ. 
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Mr.^SuLLiVAN. Mr. Young, if I may be permitted to ask you a 
question, one of the things that we want to do is to have an arrange- 
ment whereby when a sale is made on the Minneapolis Exchange 
that sale may be understood by the farmer. To-day the price on 
the exchange does not mean anything to the fujrmer^ 

Mr. YotiNG. It does not mean anything, becansef they have no 
facilities out there to reflect it out in an intelligent way. Th^ offer- 
ings that come from local elevators must tcXL into a few grades, 
because they onl}^ have a few bins and their facilities and methods 
of keeping tbe grain separated are so limited that naturally they can 
not renect at the local points the quotations you speak of. 

Mr. KiisrcHELOE. Are these grades fixed by law or throi:^h the 
administration of the Bureau of Markets i 

Mr. Young. It is done by the Bureau of Markets under the author- 
ity of the United States grain standards act. 

Mr. Ejncheloe. Then it is not fixed by law At all ? 

Mr. Young. Yes 

Mr. R1NCHEI.0E (interposing). I mean that the law does not specify 
the number of OTades. 
Mr. Young. No. 

Mr. KiNCHlSLOE. That is fixed in the administration of the law ? 
Mr. Jones. But pursuant to the general law wbieh has been 
enacted. 

Mr. Young. The present grades could be changed if they wished 
to do it, but that seems to be harder to change than the law of the 
Medes and Pei^ians. Certain gentlemen having fixed these grades a 
few years ago are either too |iroud (yr too stuboom to change them. 
Mr. KiNCHELOE. I live in a fallr-wheat country, and I am very 
familiar with that, but I am not familiar with vour country. How 
many grades of spring wheat have you in the Northwest i Starting 
out with No. 1 as the best^ I presmne, how many different grades do 
you have ? 

Mr. Young. A great many. 

Mr. Jones. Your contention is that the present grading system is 
in the int-erest of the miller and the ultimate buyer rather than the 
producer) 

Mr. Young. Oh, I think so; yes. I would not say in the interest 
of all millers. I think there are smne millers, especially at ereat 
distances from the field, perhaps, who will not get any special ad- 
vantage out of it. 

Mrr SsNCLAiR. Millers who own elevators in connection with their 
mills can take advantage of this situation, can they not, Mr. Young ? 
Mr. Young. I do not know that they can take advantage of it 
any better than anvbody else. It is a system that naturally lends 
itself to the local eWator plaving safe. The local agent has to get 
rid o^ his stuff after be bu^s it, and this complicatea system woncs 
out in such a way that he is afraid really to act upon his own best 
judgment as to Kow mueh to pay. Very often it i^ not a question 
of crookedness on the part of the local agent. He may want to do 
about the right thing, out he has got to get rid of his grain after he 
buys it) and one of me pesialties of the national grades is for mixing 
it. One of the reasons why they degrade is on account of mixing, 
and how in the workl is he going to keep it from getting mixed in his 
little elevator w^hen he has not ^iiough bins to keep it separate ? 
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Mr. JoNBs. In your judOTient, who really gets most of the benefit 
of this tremendous spreaa between the producer and the man who 
ultimatel}'^ grinds the wheat into flour by virtue of this grading do^Tj 
on account of these technicalities ? 

Mr. Young. I do not know that I would hazard a close 'guess on 
that. The one big outstanding fact is that the fellow who sells the 
wheat does get '^soaked.'' That is one thing they are dead sure of. 

Mr. Jones. I think that is very true in a number of instances. 

Mr. Young. As to who gets the benefit of it, or a part of it, or the 
particular portions, or the percentages, I would not dare to say 
offhand. 

Mr. Clarke. I would like to ask you one Question, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Young. Senator Ladd wants to go on tnis morning, and I nave 
to get back to my committee, Mr. Chamnan. 

Mr. Clarke. I would just e^k you one question. It is my under- 
standing that the Secretary of Agriculture has proposed to thoroughly 
investigate and report on this proposition of grades along later this 
year. Could he not through regulations enectuate exactly the 
things you are trying to cure bv legislation? 

Mr. Young. He could, but he is not going to do it for this year. 
That is dead sure, because he says he is not going to do it. Now, 
what he is going to do for some other year I do not Know. 

Mr. Clarke. He has proposed to do it this year. 

Mr. Young. I understand you are going to have some representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Markets up here this morning, and pernaps you 
can find out when they get here what kind of advice he is going to get 
from them about next year. I rather think you will find that when 
they get here they will tell you that these grades are all right, and if 
they tell you so they will tell him so next year. There will be a dozen 
fellows go in to see the Secretary with double kns glasses on and with 
highbrows who will claim they know iJl about this; and they will say 
to him, '^Mr. Secretary, these are the standard grades you ought to 
stick by and do not let any man who comes down here with a sus- 
picion of the cow barn on nim tell us scientists what we ought to do 
about this matter, because we know more about it than they do." 

Mr. Clarke. I think that attitude is entirely wrong. I think we 
have a Secretary of Agriculture who will lend not only an interesting 
but an intelligent ear to the proposition as a whole. He knows as a 
result of this investigation tnat there is something radically wrong 
with the thing, and I believe you can expect as much intelligent regu- 
lation from the Secretary of Agriculture as you can expect intelligent 
legislation from us. 

Mr. Young. I will tell you right now that you can never raise an 
issue with me in rest)ect to the ability and high standing of the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, a man whom I esteem very highly. 
He is a splendid Secretary, to my mind the best we have ever nad, 
but there is no Secretary— — 

Mr. Clarke (interposing). By your own statement you are ques- 
tioning his ability. 

Mr. Young.' No; I am not. 

Mr. Clarke. You are questioning his ability to grapple with and 
solve this problem. 

Mr. Young. I question the ability of any Secretary of Agriculture, 
the present Secretary or any other Secretary we hare had in the past 
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or will have in the future who has a multitude of things to do and who 
must to a certain extent rely upon the advice of the Bureau of 
Markets, to give us the kind of relief we are seeking out in the 
Northwest. 

Mr. Clarke. I am perfectly willing to put the statement in the 
record that I believe that a man of the inteUigence and experience of 
our present Secretary of Agriculture is as able, if not more so, through 
regulations, to meet this problem than we are through legislation. 

Mr. elACOWAY. Mr. Young, ray friend, Mr. Clarke, has put a state- 
ment in the record — — 

Mr. YotTNO (interposing). T do not question the ability of the 
present Secretary at all, nor his honesty, nor his great desire to do 
the right thing in every case, but naturally he has got to rely on 
the advice of somebody, and in the past we have found that those 
of us who come here from the Northwest and who are right up against 
these practical conditions out there are brushed aside because we 
are not experts. We have not spent years in getting a number of 
degrees as doctors of science, etc. 

Mr. CiJ^EKE. That is beside the issue. 

Mr. Young. It is not beside the question at all, for the very reason 
that every Secretary up to the present one, and including the present 
one, has absolutely turned us down. Now, your idea is tnat we 
should keep on being turned down here just to find out whether we 
are going to get any relief or not. 

Mr. Jacoway. I want to ask Mr. Young a question. 

The Chairman. Mr. Young, are you through ? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir; I am overdue at another committee meeting. 

Mr. Jacoway. I want to ask a question. 

Mr. Steenerson. I simply want to ask Mr. Yoim^ to furnish 
those figures about the Grain Corporation which you referred to the 
other day. He says he has them and I will furnish them later. 

The Chairman. What figures are you referring to? 

Mr. Steenerson. About the profits of the Grain Corporation. 

The Chairman. What we want to know is the hignest and the 
lowest spread. 

Mr. Steenerson. I have that information right here. The spread 
that was ordered at the meeting in New York when IMr. Young, 
Senator Ladd, myself, and others were there, was 32 cents between 
No. 1 and No. 5, and the order reduced it to 14 cents as the spread 
between No. 1 and No. 5. It was 32 and it was reduced by Mr. 
Barnes to 14. 

Mr. Jones. Can you not simply put that statement in the record ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes. 

The Chairman. What was the spread previous to that time? 

Mr. Steenerson. Thirty-two cents. 

The Chairman. All the time ? 

Mr. Steenerson. All the time. 

The Chairman. My understanding is, the spread while the grain 
was being marketed oy the farmer was 44 cents and afterwards cut 
down to 14 cents. 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes. 

The Chairman. The farmei's suffered a loss of the difference be- 
tween 44 cents and 14 cents, and the speculator got the benefit of it. 
Is that right ? 
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Mr. Sternerson. Yes, 

The Chairman. And you have a statesuent there ? 
Mr. Steenersox. Yes. Mr. Young has promised to send me a 
copy of it and I have it quoted in some remarks I made some time ago. 
Mr. Jones. Can you not put that in the record ? 
Mr. Steenebson. Yes. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 

Washington, D. C, June 28 ^ 19tU 

To the Membsrs of the Agricultural CoMMrrrBB. 

Gentlemen: The following axe the changes from the Federal standards on sprine 
wheat provided for in H. R. 7401, introduced by Mr. Steenerson, showing the Federal 
standards and the modifications asked for: 

Moisture requirements. 



Grade. 

• 


Inpresent 
F^«ral 
grades. 


InH.H. 
7401. 


No. 1 


14.0 
14.5 
15.0 
16.0 
16.0 


1^5 


No. 2 


14.5 


No. 3 


14.5 


No. 4 


14.5 


No. 5 - 


0) 







^ Grade 5 eliminated. 

Sample: AU moisture over 14.5 per cent to be designated on grade certificate and shall not affect the 
grade. 

Teat-weight requiirements. 



Grade. 


In present Federal 
grades. 


H. R. 7401. 


H.R. 

spring. 


Diimm. 


H.R. 
spring. 


Durum. 


No. 1 


58 
67 
55 
58 
50 


60 
58 
56 
54 
51 


57 
55 
53 
50 
0) 


58 


No. 2 


56 


No. 3 


54 


No.*. 


51 


No. 6 


0) 





I Grade 5 eliminated. 



H. R. 7401 provides that all foreign omterial in wheat, except rve, shall be made 
dockage and provides for the amount of rye to be allowed in the dinerent gprades. 

Rpe allowed. 



Grade. 


By 
present 
Federal 
grades. 


BylLR. 

7401. 


No.l 




1 
2 
3 
5 
7 


2: 


No. 2 


3 


No. 3 


4 


No. 4 , 


5> 


No.5 




0) 





^ Grade 5 eliminated. 

Sample: Over 5 per cent carries into sample grade. 
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^ «, • J xi- * f aockage shall be designated on grade certificate, but 

H. R. 7401 provides that o -^ op 

shall not affect the gr^'tJie Federal grades for wheat is eliminated in H. R. 7401. 

Subclass red sjjjfapring is marketed, as it is taken care of in northern spring. Red 

(Practical}^ up 1.3 per cent of the wheat received in public elevators in Minneapolis 

sponS; and in 1920 but 0.3 per cent. It made up 0.7 per cent of the wheat received 

at North Dakota elevators in 1919 and 1920.) 

The present Federal grades on wheat provide for five grades and sample grades. 
H. R. 7401 provides for four grades and sample grade, thereby reducing the number 
by eight." 

Copy of order of the United States Grain Corporation governing spread in price 
between No. 1 and lower grades of wheat: 

New York, N. Y., August 27, 1919. 
Congressman Gboroe M. Young, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C: 

After two days of consideration of the problem raised in respect to this year's crop 
by the large X)ercentage of the crop suffering from the effects of adverse wearier during 
the growing season, the Grain Corporation is to-night issuing through its various zone 
offices to the 20,000 licensed buyers of wheat from the producers a complete scale of 
discounts for lower grades of wheat. These discounts are calculated to give the 
producer the benefit of every doubt as to the relative value of light-weight wheats 
m order to protect as far as possible those producers in wide sections that have suffered 
unfavorable crop developments with the production of an unusual quantity of lower- 
grade wheat. This scale is effective September 2, and all dealers will be requii-ed 
to pay producers not less than the proper country point reflection of the terminal 
guaranteed price for No. 1 wheat and with the relation for other grades, as follows: 

Grain corporation buying scale grade discount No. 2 wheat 3 cents under No. 1. 

No. 3 wheat, 3 cents under No. 2. 

No. 4 wheat, 4 cents under No. 3. 

No. 5 wheat, 4 cents under No. 4. 

For all wheat otherwise conforming to the specifications of No. 5 or better, but 
deficient in test weight, discoimt No. 5 price 3 cents for each 1 pound deficiency in 
tcet. Wheat grading below No. 5 for reasons other than deficiency in test weight shall 
be bought on its relative merits. Smutty wheat to be discounted from 2 cents for 
slightly smutty to larger discounts, according to desree of smut. Mixed wheat will be 
taken at discounts ranging from 2 to 5 cents, accoraing to quality, in the judgment of 
each vice president. Mixed wheat and rye grading mixed grain will be discounted 
as follows: Estimate the average value of the wheat and rye separately at their proper 
value and in their proper proportion (figuring the rye at 60 pounds per bushel), make 
allowance for dockage or other inseparable foreign material, and make such deduction 
as seems justified, but not less than 5 cents per bushel as a penalty for the mixttlre. 
Garlicky wheat to be discounted 2 cents. 

Smith, 
Secretary to Wheat Director, 

Note: 

Spread between grades. 



Between. 


Under nilfng by Grain Corporation, 
Aug. 27, 1919. 


At present 

June, 1921, 

local markets. 


1 and 2 


3 cents 


10 cents. 


2 and 3 


do 


Do. 


3 and 4 


4 oen ts 


14 cents. 


4 and 5 


... .do .......i... 


10 cents. 









Average price for No. 1, dark northern spring, at Minneapolis for September, 1919, 
was 12.53. 
Average price June 16 to 18, 1921, was $1.77. 
Government fixed i»ice at Minneapolis for 1919, was 12.23). 
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[Ftom the Worrood 

HIGHER GUARANTEED PRICE FOR tOW-Ol _ 

-jyHEAT. 

Julius Barnes, head of the United States Grain Torporation, hi ^^^ 

in the guaranteed price on the lower grades of wheat, which will mefiSTliSlS.^"*^"*^ 
million dollars to tne farmers of the Northwest. *^ny 

The present 8i)read in prices is 32 cents between No. 1 and No. 5 wheat. The neA\ 
order reduces this spread to 14 cents, the new arran<;ement beino: No. 2 at 3 cents leea 
than No. 1 ; No. 3 at (3 cents less than No. 1 ; No. 4 at 10 cents less than No. 1 ; No. 5 at 
14 cent« less than No. 1. 

The change resulted from a hearing in New York last week, called by Congressmen 

representing the wheat growers of the Northwest, and attended by the three North 

Dakota Congressmen, Steenerson, Volstead, and Anderson, of Minnesota, and lliddick 

of Montana, and of numerous St^ite officials, representatives of farmers' organizations, 

(and grain experts from the Northwest. 

AnoU&er interesting result of this heariBg is that the much-discussed question of 
whether poor wheat will make as much flour as good wheat per bushel seems to have 
been answered, and the figures secured showing the exact difference, as far as the 
experts are able to figure it out, have been agreed on. 

In giving the figures we shiJl omit the fractions of poimds and of cents, which axe 
confusing to the average reader, and give it in even figures, which are close enough 
for all practical purpoees. 

Sixty pounds of wheat weighing between 51 and 52 pounds to the measiued bushel 
will yield 64 per cent flour and 35 per cent feed, 1 per cent being lost in the milling. 
The value of tne finished product will be $2.22 in flour and 50 cents in feed ; total, $2.72. 
Sixty pounds of wheat weighing between 52 and 53 pounds to the bushel measure 
will yield 65 per cent of flour and 34 per cent of feed; flour value, $2.24; feed value, 
49 cents. Total, $2.73. 

Sixty pounds of wheat weighing 53 to 54 pounds to the bushel will yield 66 per cent 
flour and 33 per cent feed, valued at $2.29 for the flour and 47 cents for the feed. Total 
12.76. 

Sixty pounds of wheat weighing 54 to 55 pounds to the bushel yields 68 per cent 
flour and 31 per cent feed, valued at $2.33 for tne flour and 44 cents for the feed. Total, 
$2.77. 

Sixty pounds of wheat weighing 55 to 56 pounds to the bushel yields 68 per cent 
flour and 31 per cent feed, the value of the flour being $2.34 and feed 44 cents. Total, 
$2.78. 

Sixty pouuds of wheat weighing 56 to 57 pounds to the bushel yields 69 per cent 
flour and 30 per cent of feed, valued at $2.39 for the flour and 42 cents for the feed. 
Total, $2.81. 

^ixty pounds of wheat weighing 57 to 58 pounds to the bushel yields 70 per cent of 
floiir ana 29 per cent of feed, valued at $2.42 for flour and 41 cents for feed. Total, 
$2.83. 

Sixty pounds of wheat weighing 58 to 59 pounds to the bushel yields 71 per cent of 
flour ana 28 per cent of feed, valued at $2.45 for flour and 40 cents for feed. Total, 
$2.85. 

Sixty pounds of wheat weighing 59 to 60 pounds to the bushel yields 71 per cent 
flour ana 28 per cent feed, valued at $2.46 for flour and 40 cents for feed. Total, 
$2.86. 

The measure of value used is flour at the market price of $11.25 per barrel and feed 
at $48 per ton, which was the actual price at the time of the hearing. 

Another very interesting fact was brought out by Mr. Steenerson in his closing 
argument in behalf of the wheat growers. He pcinteid out that in the past the North- 
western wheat has conunanded a premium of about 20 cents over soft wheat, for the 
reason that it waa generally so rich in gluten that it could be mixed with soft wheat, 
so as to make a high^ade patent flour from the mixture; that soft wheat alone con- 
tained so much starch that the loaf made from it was small and heavy and lacked 
palatability that makes the hard-wheat bread so valuable, and for tms reason the 
light-weight hard wheat raised this year had an additional value for mixing purposes 
over and above its intrinsic value, especially because the winter wheat this year is 
unusually weak in gluten and needs this mixture more than in any ordinary year. 

The Chairman. Senator Ladd, we will now be pleased to hear you. 
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STATEMENT OF HOST. lEDWIN F. LADD, A SENATOB FROM 

THE STATE OF NOBTH DAKOTA. 

Senator Ladd. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to state first that I have been a consistent and persistent 
worker for Federal control. I did everything I could to help secure 
the enactment of the present Federal law and the establislmient ,of 
Federal grades, and I am still thoroughly in sympathy with Federal 
grades; but I am displeased with tlie treatment that the farmers fin 
the spring- wheat belt of the Northwest have received .under .tiie 
present system; and, as has already been said, under four Secretaries 
of Agriculture, instead of three, we have endeavored to, secure better 
recognition and the e^stablishmiant of what the farmers feel would be 
more just grades for the Northwest. , , . . 

The very fact that; all the farmers,, practically, of the Northwest 
have imited and for the past five or six years have staged that the 

grades were unfair and unjust and the fact. that. there. has never 
een among the farming mass a voice raised in favor of these gradies, 
and the fact that the millers and the grain speculators have per- 
sistently stated that th^e grades are satisfactory to them, ought to 
be sufficient reason to cause an investigation to determine whether 
the grades are right or not. 

The farmers have never been given fair recognition, , I know that, 
because I have been before the committee and before the Secretaries 
or before their representatives in the past, and th^y have never 
been used or treated fairly; and two men representing the millers 
and the speculators of this country will have more ipfluenc© in 
determining the grades than all the farmers tJaat h9.ve appeared, 
because thev are able to present their array of facts and information 
in a way that has appealed more fully than the farmers, who aii& 
disorganized, or have been in the past, to present their facts. 

I feel that very frequently the lower grades are worth more than 
some of the higher grades and will sell on the market at a. cash sale 
above the higher grades; that is, the No. 3 or No. 4 will often seil 
above the No. 1 or No,. 2, and the milling yalue and the bread-prodruc- 
ing quality we have demonstrated at the. agricultural college repeat- 
edly as being superior. The grades, finally, ought to be determined 
only on the nulling and bread-producing quality, and when that 
time comes we would have then a more satisfactory method. 

There are too many graded. I have myself insisted that three 
grades were enough in. all of our investigations at the agricultural 
college. Four grades is what most of them have attempted to have, 
together with a sample, a lower weight, and everything that is in 
the wheat outside of the rye considered as dockage. 

They talk about cockle and other things as being inseparable. 
They are not inseparable at the mills or where they have the facili- 
ties for cleaning grain, as they have in the mills where this wheat is 
used. 

Mr. Clabke. Doctor, you prefer to have three grades instead of 
four grades? 

Senator Ladd. I certainly would. I would readjust on the basis 
of three grades with a sample^ but I am aware that the farmers are 
satisfied with foiu* grades; but I maintain, from the results of 20 
years of experience and experimental work conducted by myself and 
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my associates in North Dakota, that three grades with a sample 
would be all that would be necessary or desirable. 

Mr. Stbenerson. That would be four grades. 

Senator Ladd. That would be four grades, but you have five 
grades now, because you have four grades and a sample. 

Mr. Ejngheloe. Mr. Young, in answer to my question, stated 
thev had anywhere from 50 to 60 grades. 

Senator Ladd. Yes; that is right, when you take into considera- 
tion the different varieties and strains of wheat. You have six under 
each grade, and then you have various subdivisions, and of course 
you would have to have a large number of bins if you attempted to 
keep each one of them separately. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Senator, how do you account for the position 
taken by the Secretary of Agriculture, especially the last two secre- 
taries, not including the present one, who are from the Northwest ? 

Senator Ladd. In the first place, they were not from a wheat-pro- 
ducing State and they were not from the spring-wheat belt, and they 
know nothing about that, and Mr. Houston was not from a grain 
section. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am talking about Secretary Meredith and the 
present Secretary. 

Senator Ladd. Secretary Meredith was there for too short a time 
to give any careful consideration to the matter, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture must naturally take the information that comes to him, 
and the two or three men, usually two, representing the Gr/tin Milling 
Association and the speculators will have more mfluence together 
with the Bureau of Markets — and I have no sympathy with the man- 
agemesnt of the Bureau of Markets as it has been conducted in the 

East. I will say that frankty with reference to some of the men who 
ave been in the Bureau of Markets. I am not speaking of the pres- 
ent incumbents. I have been insulted by them myself and I Know 
what the farmers have had to put up with. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Has there been any change of the personi;iel of the 
Bureau of Markets under the present Secretary ? 

Senator Ladd. No, sir; but there was a change before that time, 
and some of the men who were in there are now out. I am speaking 
very candidly what I know to be the facts. 

The Chairman. Senator, in your opinion, will the proposed changes 
provide a remedy for this situation ? 

Senator Ladd. They will. They will give the farmer of the N(H*th- 
west better returns and fairer returns and do no injustice to any hone^ 
concern, and I am not concerned about the speculators. 

The Chairman. You have examined this oill, H. R. 7401, intro- 
duced by Mr. Steenerson ? 

Senator Ladd. I have. I have a copy in my pocket, and I have 
examined it carefully. 

The Chairman. And you approve of it? 

Senator Ladd. I approve of it. I do not know that I have any 
further statement to make. 

I may say that I regret that it becomes necessary to introduce a 
bill of this kind. It ought to come through the Department of Agri- 
culture and through changes there, but, as has been said, for years 
they have tried to Bring about a change in that way, but the Secretary 
of Agriculture — and I am not blamii^ the priesent Secretary of Agn- 
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culture, because I believe he is absolutely sincere and honest in his 
efforts, but he must be guided by those who are making the reports 
and investigations, and they are not familiar enough with the hard 
spring wheat of the Northwest, in that limited area of country, and 
have been influenced because of the large amount of data introduced 
by the grain millers and the grain speculators; and this is a specula- 
tive arrangement rather than an arrangement for the producer. 

Mr. Stebnerson. Senator, in connection with your work as head 
of the Agricultural College of the State of North Dakota, did you 
have a flour mill there ? 

Senator Ladd. Yes, sir. We had a flour mill and we had chemists 
and we had millers and we had bakers, and we kept the investigations 
going for some time. We have a 44-flour mill with a capacity for 
makmg 44 barrels of flour in 24 hours. It is one of the Allis-Chalmers 
mills which is just the same as they have in these large mills, only 
it is made on a smaller scale, and our investigations were carried on 
in exactly the same way and checked up with the practical operation 
of the mills themselves. 

Mr. Jones. Senator, there has been a good deal of testimony here 
to the effect that by technically grading down some of this wheat, 
they have varied the price 30 or 40 cents a bushel. Now, in your 
judgment, for the most part, who gets the benefit of that spread 
where wheat is technically graded down because of a little excessive 
moisture or a little foreign matter getting into it. 

Senator Ladd. The farmer loses it all, the speculator makes it, 
and the consumer pays for it. 

Mr. Jones. You say the speculators; just who are you referring 
to there ? 

Senator Ladd. Those that stand between the producer and con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Jones. You mean the commission men ? 

Senator Ladd. Probably, largely commission men, and those who 
manipulate and handle it. 

Mr. Jones. As a rule, that would not be the local buyer ? 

Senator Ladd. No; not necessarily the local buyer. The local 
buyer, however, buys in accordance with the card that is sent to him, 
but that same product is not sold, when it gets the terminal market, 
under that same grading. For instance, in 1916, they made a 
special grade that they bought at the local markets called feed, 
ABC and D, but when that reached the terminal market, not one 
bushel of it was ever sold under that same grade. It was sold under 
the grades of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jones. Sd it is your contention that somewhere along the 
line somebody took that wheat that he had technically graded low 
and managecl to get it up to a higher grade when he sold it on the 
terminal market. 

Senator Ladd. Absolutely, and in 1916 they made, according to 
my estimate in connection with the work we did at the Agricultural 
College, an average, comparing the true milling value with what 
the farmers received, of 70 ceiits a bushel, or $30,000,000 that they 
cleaned up on the fanners oi Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
without any benefit to the consuming public or to the farmer. 
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Mr. Jones. Did they do that largely by virtue of a mixing or a 
cleaning process, or just what did they do? 

Senator Ladd. They ^aded it down in these grades, ABC and D, 
which was feed, and told the farmers that that would not make good 
bread and could onlj be used for feed. The millers then went to work, 
and after they got it made into flour, they put a little label in every 
sack and sent postcards all over the coimtry stating, ''The wheat 
this year makes flour exceedingly strong in gluten; absorbs a lar^e 
amoimt of water, and makes a large loai of nutritious and valuable 
bread." 

Mr. Jones. Did the millers change that wheat; that is, did they 
clean it or was it cleaned by the elevator man ? 

Senator Ladd. It may be cleaned either way. It may be cleaned 
by the local elevator man, if he has the machinery, or it may be 
cleaned at the terminal market or by the miller. 

Mr. Jones. In your judgment, where is it usually cleaned ? 

Senator Ladd. At the terminal elevator. 

Mr. Jones. Then the terminal elevator owner for the most part 
got the benefit of that spread, did he not ? 

Senator Ladd. I would want to go into quite a discussion if I was 
going to tell who got it then or who got it tnis last winter. 

Mr. Jones. I thmk that is rather important. 

Mr. Clarke. Senator, how much expense was involved, on an aver- 
age, in the retreating of that wheat in order to get out these impur- 
ities ? 

Senator Ladd. Probably not to exceed 1 cent a bushel. We fixed 
a rate of 2 cents, and I have been told by the men who are cleaning it 
that they could make big money if they could have 1 cent a bushel 
and do it continuously. 

Mr. Jacoway. Senator, you have been cooperating with Senator 
Sullivan in this matter, have you not ? 

Senator Ladd. I do not know that I have been cooperating with 
anv of them. We have been working with them. 

Mr. Jacoway. I mean that you have been working with him. 

Senator Ladd. Yes. 

Mr. Jacoway. He knows your ideas on this matter ? 

Senator Ladd. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. Jacoway. What I am trying to get at is whether you have read 
the bill, interlined and amended, to meet the situation as explained 
here yesterday by some gentlemen who came before the committee ? 

Senator Ladd. No; I have not. I have not examined the amended 
bill. 

Mr. Steenerson. That is the last print of the bill which I gave you 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. Sinclair. It has only been amended in a technical way. In 
principle it is the same thing'. 

Senator Ladd. Then I agree with it. 

Mr. Jacoway. What I am trying to get at is whether you approve 
that bill. 

Senator Ladd. I approve of the bill as I have seen it and have 
studied it all the way through. 

Mr. Jacoway. And you tnink that that will bring about the relief 
desired ? 

Mr. Ladd. I think it will. 
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Mr. Jones. Now, Senator, there is just one other ciiiestion I would 
like to ask you. Is there not a great deal of competition in the buying 
of this wheat ? 

Senator Ladd. No. 

Mr. Jones. Why not ? There is a demand for wheat, is there not ? 

Senator Ladd. You have got two elevators or three elevators or 
four elevators or seven elevatore in town, and there is no competition 
between them. 

Mr. Jones. Why not ? Are they all owned by the same people, or 
are they all in cahoots ? 

Senator Ladd. The whole thing is done by one man, Durand, under 
the director of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, and a post 
card goes out every day and that tells them what to pay and they 
pay it. 

Mr. Jones. And that goes out from one place ? 

Senator Ladd. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Could not those people be reached under the Sherman 
antitrust law ? 

Senator Ladd. They ought to have been a long time ago, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. Jones. Has any effort been made to bring these facts before 
the proper authorities ? 

Senator Ladd. I think the Federal Trade Conmiission has made an 
investigation and has given out, in part, a report. I am not sure but 
what active steps are being taken to correct some of the evils. 

Mr. Jones, if they have that kind of an arrangement now, how 
would the changing of the grades keep them from controlling the 
price if that practice is not broken up ? The changing of the grades 
would not keep them from doing that. If one concern or a combina- 
tion of concerns under one heaa is buying all the wheat, I do not see 
how you could keep them from dictating the price by simply changing 
the grades. 

Senator Ladd. You are now going to draw me into a discussion of 
cooperative marketing. 

Mr. Jones. I am a thorough believer in cooperative marketing, 
I can assure you. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Right on that point, may I say in answer to the 
question, that at the present time the graae that goes out with the 
prices on the chamber of commerce does not reflect anything about 
the elements that go into making up the price. 

Senator Ladd. Not at all. 

Mr. Sullivan. And under this bill sales would be made on a grade 
that would note the dockage and would note the foreign elen^ent and 
the moistm-e, etc. 

Senator Ladd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. And those sales being reported in the country 
districts would tell the farmer what he ought to get for his wheat. 

Senator Ladd. Yes; and he would know and would have infor- 
mation on which to base his judgment. 

Mr. Einchelob. But how would you stop this collusion that Mr. 
Jones refers to ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; that is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Sullivan. If you understood my question and if you under- 
stood the effect of it 
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Mr. Jones (interposing). I understood your question and under- 
stood the eifect of it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I understood yoiu* question perfectly. 

Mr. Jones. What I am getting at is this: If you have a combina- 
tion of people who are buying the wheat, it does not make any differ- 
ence how you grade it nor what the farmer thinks he ought to get 
for it, the whole proposition is what will that concern give, and they 
can give what they want to. 

Senator Ladd. That is not the problem involved at all. The 
Question is that when there is a sli^t amount of dockage in there 
tnat they call inseparable, for examnle, they grade it way down. 
When that wheat ^ts to Minneapolis tnat material which is supposed 
to be inseparable is not considered in the matter at all. 

Mr. Jones. That is a part of the collusion I am referring to. The 
way to remedy that is to stop these fellows from collusion in the 
purchase of the wheat because competition will bring the price of 
wheat to its actual value if you have competition. 

Mr. Steenerson. I would like to call attention to the fact that 
these grades are sent out indicating the price of the particular grades, 
but when the actual wheat arrives at Minneapolis, then there is 
competition and sometimes and very frequently iN o. 3 is sold for No. 1 
prices, on accoimt of its merits. 

Senator Ladd. Absolutely. 

Mr. Steenerson. You are mistaken if you think there is no com- 
petition in the selline of the wheat in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Jones. Why do not the people at the terminal markets, if they 
are willing to pay 60 or 70 cents more for this particular grade of 
wheat, have their buyers out there to compete in the purchase of the 
wheat ? 

Mr. Steenerson. We are simply explaining the facts as they are. 
The grades fixing the price 

Mr. Jones (interposing). Let us hear from the witness first. Is it 
not true, Senator, that the competition which Mr. Steenerson refers 
to, if it is competition, is competition wholly after it gets out of the 
hands of the producer. 

Senator Ladd. Absolutely. 

Mr. Jones. Then why can jou not make a case against these people 
for their collusion and conspiracy and manipulation in the purchase 
of the wheat originally ? 

Senator Ladd. That has nothing to do with this bill whatever. 

Mr. Jones. No; but you are trying to relieve a situation, and if 
what you say exists this can not relieve it, because the farmer 
will suffer under any grading bill which might be passed, if you are 
not going to have competition in buying from the producer. 

Senator Ladd. I will answer your question in just this way: The 
farmer, in spite of all grades, will suffer until he controls the product 
from his farm to the consumer. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Jones. That involves the question of cooperative marketing 
with which I am thoroughly in accord, and I am glad to see that being 
brought about by the farmers and by the farmers' organizations; but 
still tnat will be cured out of the realm of this grading proposition. 

Senator Ladd. Yes; that has nothing to do with the grades and 
neither has the price anything to do with it. What the farmer is 
asking is that these grades be established so that he can understand 
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them and can get results at the local market and not at the terminal 
market. 

Mr. EixGHELOE. Senator, suppose you have this bill enacted and 
the farmer can get that information, if there is a combine of a few 
elevators, either at his home or at the terminal market, and they are 
in coUu&ion, how is that going to benefit the farmer, when he has no 
competitive markets ? 

Mr. Sullivan. The farmer can figure the freight and 

Mr. KiNGHELOE (interposing). I am asking that question of the 
witness, if you please, sir. I am not asking you. You have talked 
several times. 

Senator Labd. I am not dealing with Uxat question at all. I am 
dealing with the fact that the farmer wants a grade that he can 
understand and one that is fair and just, and one that represents 
more nearly the milling value and the bread-producing value of the 
wheat. 

Mr. KiNGHELOE. I am not sa^n^ that the passage of this bill 
would not give the farmer more intelligent information by reason of 
having the right kind of grades. 

Senator Ladd. Yes. 

Mr. BIiNCHELOE. But the point I am making is this, if there is no 
competition at his home station among his ielevator people to whom he 
has to sell the wheat, then, of course, this legislation would not 
benefit him there, because he has no competition among the buyers. 

Senator Ladd. I do not agree with you at all. 

Mr. KmcHELOE. How would this establish competition ? 

Senator Ladd. It is not a question of competition. The question 
is one of getting a true grade and getting a grade that represents the 
milling value oi the wheat, and not giving an apportunity to manipu- 
late it to such an extent as in the past. Then ne will get justice in 
the sale of the product that he sends to the market. Competition is 
entirely another question and one that is only going to be settled when 
the farmer controls his own products. 

Mr. KiNGHELOE. I think you are right about that. 

Mr. Jagoway. Senator, let me ask you one question: Is not this 
the gist of your testimony here this morinng, tne more grades you 
have the more chances you have for manipulation ? 

Senator Ladd. Absolutely. 

Mr. Jagoway. That being so, you want to cut down the number of 
grades so there will be less opportunity for manipulation. 

Senator Ladd. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. Senator, I understood you to say a few moments 
a^o that certain cards were sent out from Minneapolis and that 
they all paid the prices indicated on the cards. 

Senator Ladd. Yes. 

The Chairman. I take it you had reference to the line elevators ? 

Senator Ladd. The line elevators. 

The Chairman. That would not apply to the cooperative elevators 
or where the farmer shipped himself ? 

Senator Ladd. Yes; it applies to the cooperative elevators, but 
the profits that come from tnat operation are prorated back among 
the larmers, and he gets the advantage of it. As a rule, they pay 
the same price. 
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The Chairman. Let me see if I understand you. If he sells it to 
a line elevator company, he does not get the benefit of the competi- 
tion at the terminal. 
. Senator Ladd. Not at all. 

The Chairman. But if he ships direct or through his cooperative 
association he gets the benefit of the competition. 

Senator Ladd. Yes; he does. 

The Chairman. And, as Mr. Steenerson says, there is competition 
at the terminal market ? 

Senator Ladd. Yes; at the terminal market. 

The Chairman. Then he gets the benefit of that, and if he ships 
No. 3 that is worth more than No. 1 he gets more for his No. 3 than 
the other man would get for his No. 1 ? 

Senator Ladd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CiAOUE. Doctor, I would like to ask just one question. What 
is now called inseparable material, such as kingheads and cockle, 
from your experience, can be removed without any great trouble ? 

Senator Ladd. Not only can be, but they remove it at every one 
of the large mills. 

Mr. Sullivan. Senator, is it not true that as a rule the local buyer 
takes the Minneapolis price that is put on the card for No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 3 and deaucts from that the freight and certain commissions 
charges and then pays the difference ? 

Senator Ladd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. So that we contend here that if the prices were 
made on the exchange on the grades that we estabUsh in this bill 
that that grade womd reflect back to the farmer the information 
that would enable him to determine accurately just what his particu- 
lar wheat is worth ? 

Senator Ladd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. And he would ask that price for it — that is, the 
Minneapolis price — ^for that particular wheat less the freight and 
commission cnarges ? 

Senator Ladd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. And he could not be fooled about that price, could 
he? 

Senator Ladd. No. 

Mr. Sullivan. Is not that really the benefit we expect to get out 
of this bill? 

Senator Ladd. Yes; that is the chief benefit from this bill. 

Mr. Jacoway. Senator, in your judgment, ordinarily speaking, how 
many middlemen are there between the man who produces the 
wheat and sells it and the elevator man ? 

Senator Ladd. It is almost impossible to say; anywhere from 3 to 
30. 

Mr. Jacoway. An average of 15, say? 

Senator Ladd. No; I would not say there was an average of 15, 
but there may be anywhere from 3 to 30 speculators all along the 
line. 

Mr. Jaooway. Now, there are some necessary middlemen. 

Senator Ladd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. In your judgment^ how many of these unnecessary 
middlemen can be cut out in order to reduce the overhead charges 
spoken of here by Senator Sullivan ? 
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Senator Ladd. To get it to the manufacturer ? 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes. 

Senator Ladd. There is only one middleman who is absolutely- 
necessary. 

Mr. Jacoway. And you could cut out all these unnecessary 
middlemen to whom you have referred except that one ? 

Senator Ladd. Not without cooperative organization on the part 
of the farmers. 

Mr. Jacoway. Leaving out the question of the cooperative or- 
ganizations of the farmers, how ma'ny could you cut out ? 

Senator Ladd. That would be difficult to say. 

Mr. Jacoway. Approximate it or make a guess at it. 

Senator Ladd. I do not like to do any guessing about such matters. 

Mr. Jacoway. You have got to guess at it in the final analysis 
because we have got to do some gues^ng here in framing this bill. 

Senator Ladd. I do not believe there is any necessity for more than 
two middlemen in brder to get it into the hands of the consumer. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. Now, that brings up another proposition. In 
what way would this legislation cut out these extra middlemen that 
you speak of ? 

Senator Ladd. There would be less chance for speculation on the 
grades. For instance, they came into North Dakota a few years ago 
and they would buy one bushel of velvet chaff wheat which weighs 
from 62 to 64 pounds a bushel, and they told the farmers that it 
would not make good flour and cut the price down 7 cents. Then 
they bought one Dushel of No. 2 and one bushel of No. 3 and cut 
those prices simply because they did not weigh quite enough. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is, the same buyer? 

Senator Ladd. The same buyer. They get that wheat, and lo and 
behold, when it gets to Minneapolis the three bushels have got mixed 
together and you have three bushels of No. 1 northern wheat. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I can see the abuse involved but I am talking 
now about eliminating those middlemen. In what way will this 
legislation do that ? 

Senator Ladd. It will not necessarily do that. I say it can 
eliminate them by making less grades and making less chance for 
manipulation $,nd providing for less profits. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is true; but I am talking about the manipu- 
lators through whose hands the wheat goes. 

Senator Ladd. I say the number can be cut down to two, and if 
the farmers handle it, it can come down to one, but that is a question 
entirely outside of this bill. 

The Chairman. Just one further question, Senator. Did I imder- 
stand you to say that the Grain Corporation made $20,000,000 in one 
year? 

Senator Ladd. No; I did not make that remark at all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. The report I have here states that they made 
$60,000^,000 in the three years from September 1, 1917, to May 1, 
1920. That represents the profit to the Grain Corporation ? 

Senator Ladd. That is my understanding. 

The Chairman. And in addition to that, the farmers lost in the 
diflFerence in the spread which was narrowed down after the wheat 
had passed into the hands of the speculators. 
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Senator Ladd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Neill. Mr. Chairman, I would like just a minute or two 
in order to answer those questions in regard to the effect of that 
price card on the prices paid the farmer. 

lifr. KiNOHELOB. Mr. (Chairman, so far as I am concerned, I want 
to be on the floor of the House by 12 o'clock. We have heard from 
these gentlemen two or three different times, and I would like now to 
hear from the Bureau of Markets. 

The CWiRMAN. How long will it take ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Just a minute or two. I want to say for the informa- 
tion of my friend from Texas, and also for this gentleman's informa- 
tion, that by this bill we do not expect to cure all of these evils, but 
we do want to reduce them to the irreducible minimum. 

When this price card is sent out to the country elevator — I am a 
farmer, and I haul my grain to the elevator — ^and he uses that price 
card, and on that price card he puts a price for 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 wneat. 
The Bureau of Markets puts in those grades the specifications and 
qualifications absolutely necessary to conform to those ^ades, and 
he knows them all, and must know them all and should Know them 
all, and has a copy of each one. Now, when the farmer brings that 
load of wheat and it has these substances in it, that will lower the 
grade and lower the price 5 cents a bushel, and we want those foreign 
substances taken out so that the farmer will get that other 5 cents. 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I thoroughly understand that. That has been 
explained here several times. 

Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the Bureau 
of Markets expect to occupy ? Mr. Manahan is here and would like 
to have a few moments, out I do not want to interfere with the 
program of the committee. 

MT, KiNCHELOE. Let US hear from the Bureau of Markets now 
while we have the time do do so. 

The Chairman. How much time do you want, Mr. Manahan ? 

Mr. Manahan. I only want a few minutes, but I will wait unti] 
after the Bureau of Markets, because I may want to answer some of 
the things which they will state« 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. J. BESLET, IN CHABaE OF THE 
GBAIN DIVISION OF THE BUBEAU OF MABKETS, DEPABT- 
MENT OF AQBICTTLTUBE. 

Mr. Besley. Mr. Chairman, I am here solely for the purpose of 
answering questions and not representing the department in connec- 
tion with the bill in any way whatesoever. The Secretary, as you 
probably know, is out oi town, and I understood that you had been 
notified that he would return late Thursday or early Friday morning 
and would be very glad to appear before you. 

The Oelairman. Do you mean to-morrow morning ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes. 1 think he will be back either late to-morrow 
night or early Friday morning. 

Mr. Clarke. How long have you been connected with the Govern- 
ment service in this particular branch ? 

Mr. Besley. Since 1910. 
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Mr. Clarke. How long have you been familiarizing yourself with 
the questions involved in this investigation and in the hearings here ? 

Mr. Besley. Until 1916, when the grain standards act hecame 
eflFective, I was doing investigational work in connection with the 
fixing of standards for all grains. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. How much experience have you had in the 
grading of grain and especially spring wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. Practically since 1908. I was employed for two years 
by the South Dakota Experiment Station before I came with the 
Government. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. So you have had actual experience and have been 
out on the ground and have seen wheat grown and threshed and put 
in elevators and manufactured into flour; have you not? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Are you familiar with this bill ? 

Mr. Besley. I have not read it carefully. I am familiar with the 
fimdamentals, I think, of the proposed changes. 

The Chairman. Can you state what the standards were before these 
Federal standards were fixed and in what respect they differ from the 
standards then in existence. 

Mr. Besley. I think I can do that, Mr. Chairman, quite concisely. 

The Chairman. We have a table here indicating the present 
Federal grades and the grades proposed imder H. R. 7401. Now, if 
we might have the standards prior to that time, we would have the 
whole matter before us. 

Mr. Besley. It becomes somewhat of a question to know just how 
to answer 

The Chairman (interposing). Will you supply the committee with 
that ? 

Mr. Besley. May I suggest that I have a handbook here showing 
our standards ? I can give one to each one of the committee. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

United Statbs Department op Agriculture, 

Bureau of Markets, 
Washington, D. C, June SO, 1921, 
Mr, L. G. Haugen, 

Secretary, House Committee on Agriculture, 

Room 452 House Office Building. 

Dear Sir: Herewith please find a pamphlet containing Minnesota grades for wheat 
which were in effect just prior to the establishment of Federal standards for wheat which 
became effective August, 1917. You requested that I furnish you a copy of these 
standards for the purpose of including the same in the record of proceedings before the 
House Committee on Agriculture on the Steenerson bill, H. R. 7401. 

I have marked the inclosed |)amphlet so as to indicate what you will probably wish 
to include in the record, that is to say, the Minnesota standards for northern spring 
wheat, banning on page 2 and ending middle of page 3, also the standards for durum 
(macaroni) wheat, beginning middle of page 5 and ending the middle of page 6. The 
marked paragraph on page 12 under the caption "Manner of Testing and Grading'' 
should also be inculded for the reason that the question of dockage determination and 
other important items in connection with wheat fading are included in this paragraph . 

In the event that you do not wish to retain the inclosed pamphlet after it has served 
your poupose I should be ^lad to have it returned because these pamphlets are very 
scarce and we wish to retain this copy if possible in the department's records. 

Very truly, yours, „ , ^ 

H. J. Besley, 
In charge. Grain Division, 
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NORTHERN SPRING WHEAT. 

No. 1 hard spring wheat shall be dry, sound, bright, sweet, clean, and consist of 
over 75 per cent of tne hard kernels, and weigh not less than 58 pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 1 northern spring wheat shall be dry, sound, sweet, and clean, may consist of 
the hard and soft kernels of spring wheat and weigh not less than 57 pounds to the 
measured bushel, and shall not contain to exceed one-half of I per cent of wild vetch 
(wild peas) or kingheads, singly or combined, and not to exceed a total of 1 per cent 
of inseparable weed seed. 

No. 2 northern sprine wheat shall be dry, spring wheat, not clean enough or sound 
enough for No. 1, but of good milling quality and must weigh not less than 56 pounds 
to the measured bushel, and shall not contain to exceed 1 per cent of wild vetch 
(wild peas) or kingheads, singly or combined, and not to exceed a total of 2 per cent 
of inseparable weed seed. 

No. 3 northern spring wheat shall be composed of inferior, shrunken spring wheat 
and weieh not less than 54 pounds to the measured bushel, and shall not contain to 
exceed 2 per cent of wild vetch (wild peas^ or kingheads, singly or combined, and not 
to exceed a total of 4 per cent of inseparable weed seed. 

No. 4 northern spring wheat shall include inferior spring wheat that is badly 
shrunken or damaged and weigh not less than 49 pounds to the measured bushel. 

No-grade wheat: All spring aurum and western wheat containing 15 per cent or more 
of moisture, or in a heating condition or otherwise unfit for store ^ shall be classed no- 
grade, with inspector's notation as to what grade same would be if in condition. For 
example: NG No. 1, NG No. 2, NG No. 3, etc. 

Hard, flinty wheat of good milling quality, and containing no appreciable admix- 
ture of soft wheat may be admitted into the grades of No. 2 northern spring wheat, 
No. 3 northern spring wheat, and No. 4 northern spring wheat, provided weight of 
the same is not more than 1 pound less than the minimum test weight required by 
the existing rules of said grades: And provided further^ That such wheat is in all 
other respects qualified for admission into such grades. 

The variety of wheat known as ** humpback,'* owing to its inferior milling quality, 
shall not be graded higher than No. 3. • 

The percentage of inseparable weed seed as stated above shall be carried only when 
the wheat is of sufficient superior quality to justify these additional defects. 

DURUM (macaroni) WHEAT. 

No. 1 durum wheat shall be bright, sound, dry, well cleaned, and be composed of 
durum, commonly known as macaroni wheat, and weigh not less than 60 pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

No. 2 durum wheat shall be dry, clean, and of good milling quality. It shall include 
all durum wheat that for any reason is not suitable for No. 1 durum and weigh not 
less than 58 pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 3 durum wheat shall include all durum wheat bleached, shrunken, or for any 
reason unfit for No. 2, and weigh not less than 55 pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 4 durum wheat shall include all durum wheat that is badly bleached or for 
any cause unfit for No. 3. 

Red-berried durum, western soft durum, owing to their inferior milling quality, 
shall not be graded higher than No. 3. 

The percentages of inseparable weed seed established for Nos. 1, 2, and 3 northern 
spring wehat slmll also apply to Nos. 1, 2, and 3 durum wheat. 

Sample grade wheat shall include all varieties of inferior wheat that is badly 
sprouted, very musty, badly bin burnt, fire burnt, badly damaged, infested with 
live weevil, or otherwise unnt for the higher grades. 

Mixed wheat. — ^Eight per cent or more of spring wheat in duriim, winter or western 
white or red wheat and 4 per cent or more of durum, winter, or western white or red 
wheat in spring wheat shall be graded Nos. 1, 2, 3, etc., mixed wheat. 

manner of testing and grading. 

Wheat, flax, and rye shall be tested and graded after it has been cleaned and the 
amount of foul seed or dockage determined. In testing, the test kettle shall be placed 
where it can not be jarred or shaken. From scoop, bag, or pan held or placed 2 inches 
from top of kettle, pour in the middle of same at a moderate speed until running over. 
Strike off in a zigzag manner with edge of beam held horizontally. All disputes as to 
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test weight shall be settled by using the testing device now in use by the Board of 
Appeals. 

Note. — Wheat scoured or otherwise manipulated, the test weight will not be con- 
sidered in grading same. 

Mr. KiNOHELOE. I would like to know your views upon this bill; 
whether it is a feasible and practicable bill, and whether the grades 
are better than those designated by the Bureau of Markets; and if 
not, why ? 

Mr. Besley. I would be glad to give my opinion personally, but, 
as I stated in the beginning, the Secretary, I am sure, would be glad 
to appear before the committee and answer i?i the way of advice to 
the committee on the proposed bill. 

Mr. Kincheloe. The reason I am asking you that, there have been 
some statements made here from authoritative soxurces that you 
fellows at the Bureau of Markets do not know anything about the 

trading of grain, and especially spring wheat. You say you have 
ad years of experience in it and have lived out in thait country, and 
have seen it and have had a lot of experience with spring wheat. J 
would like to have your opinion about it. In fact, I would take 
your opinion in preference to the opinion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, because you may know more about it. 

Mr. Steenerson. He has had some experience, but 

Mr. Ten Eyck (interposing). You have asked him about his 
experience. I would like to know whether he has reaped and plowed 
and thrashed and elevated. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I asked him that before you came in. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. No; I was here." And whether he has sold wheat 
and milled it; have you ever done that, sir? 

Mr. Besley. All together, sir ? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. No ; not all at one time. 

Mr. Besley. I will state my experience, if you will allow me. 

Mr. I&NCHELOE. Yes, do that; especially as it pertains to spring 
wheat. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I will be satisfied with that. 

Mr. Besley. I am country born, in northern Illinois; I had a 
high-school education, and also some university work in Wisconsin. 
My summers and vacations were spent in the country. Imme- 
diately after finishing in Wisconsin I accepted employment with the 
South Dakota Agricultural Experimental Station. I was there 
nearly two years. 

Mr. Steenerson. In what capacity were you working 

Mr. Besley. We were farming small experimental plots. That 
was the nature of our work. And we did all of the farm work pur- 
suant to the investigations which were underway. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Was wheat included in that ? 

Mr. Besley. Wheat was included. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Spring wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. Spring 'vmeat. After leaving South Dakota, I imme- 
diately entered the service of the Government, in January, 1910, and 
in December, 1916, when the grain standards act became effective, 
I was employed by the department in the investigation — I would 
rather say in the getting together of information and facts and corre- 
lating the same for the purpose of putting before the Secretary 
information which would permit him to fix standards for grain. 
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Mr. KiNOHELOE. Did that include spring wheat? 

Mr. Besley. Including spring wheat. 

Mr. Steenerson. That was office work, was it not? 

Mr. Besley. No, sir; field work and office work. 

Mr. Jones. Now, would you mind explaining, in a general way, 
the present standards, and why you thiii the dtfFerent gradings are 
necessary, if you do think they are necessary ? 

Mr. Besley. If you will turn to page 6 in the little book you will 
find there, in a very condensed form, the grade requirements for 
hard, red spring wheat. I might say in the beginning that while 
the whole matter is certainly technical — that is, the matter of grading 
grain, I think there are only — that is, roughly — about four substan- 
tial things that the committee would be interested in in comparing 
the two sets of grades. 

Mr. Jones. Ml right; let us have them. 

Mr. Besley. Those four things are the test weight per bushel; 
the matter of moisture in wheat; the matter of dirtv wheat — that 
is to say, whether wheat is clean or dirtjr; and, fourtn, the proposi- 
tion of mixtures of other wheat. That is a minor one and might 
well be left out. Substantially, there are only three: Test weight 
per bushel; moisture; and whether the wheat is clean. 

Mr. Jones. Taking up that weight per bushel, is there a substan- 
tial difference between spring wheat that tests 57 pounds per bushel, 
and spring wheat that tests 58 pounds per bushel ? 

Mr. Besley. Our experimental work, and it shows up well with 
all the work that has been done on the subject, shows that there is 
a substantial drop in the amount of flour that may be produced 
from different test weight wheats per bushel. In other words, if 
you start at 60 pounds and draw a line through 59, and 68, and 57, 
and so on, and the percentage of flour that you get, you will find that 
the line is practically a straight line. Do 1 make that clear ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Steenerson. Do you mean that in each instance you grind 
60 pounds; you do not grind 60 pounds? 

Mr. Besley. I am not speaking, sir, 6f the amount we grind. I 
am speaking of the amount of flour obtained from a certain test 
weight wheat. 

Mr. Jones. Is there any more flour from the 60-pound wheat 
than from the 58-pound wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. Exactly. 

Mr. Jones. Is there any difference in the flour? 

Mr. Besley. Our experience is that so far as the test weight 
per bushel is concerned, that is a criterion only from the standpomt 
of flour obtaiaed. That is Dr. Ladd's point, that low grade wheat 
will make good flour, but you will not get as much from it as you 
do from the hirfi-grade wheat. 

Mr. Jones. From a low-grade wheat, how much in general will 
you get from 62 pounds or 58 pounds; just the 4 pounds difference ? 

Mr. Besley. I can show you a curve illustrating that. 

Mr. Jones. Let us have it. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Do you mean to say that 59-pound wheat carry- 
ing a large amount of moisture will give more flour than a 58-pound 
bushel approximately dry ? 

Mr. Besley. I did not say that, sir. 
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Mr. Ten Eyck. You said in ratio to the weight per bushel; there 
are other things to be considered. 

Mr. Jones. I was assuming that the moisture and other things 
are the same. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. That was not stated in your question. 

Mr. Jones. Assuming that everything is equal, the 60-pound 
wheat will make more flour than the 58-pound wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Therefore, you think it is necessary to have a different 
grade for wheat on its dinerent weights ? 

Mr. Besley. That is the reason for the test weight bushel being a 
factor in wheat. It has always been said that it was a prime essential. 

Mr. Steenerson. I do not think it is fair to say 62 pounds of 
wheat 

Mr. KiNCHELOE (interposing). I think this witness should be 
allowed to testify. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to examine the witness; I will be through 
in a minute. I do not think everybody should be interrupting. 
Gentlemen of the committee may ask questions, but people from the 
outside, it is difficult having them come in. 

Now, the next thing you mention is the moisture ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think moisture is a vital factor or element in 
the grading of wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. The factor of moisture is a very contentious factor; 
always has been, in any grades ever established. And I might say 
right here, for the information of the committee, that prior to the 
Federal standards, so far as wheat is concerned, there were various 
standards which were in effect and that were fixed either by States 
or chambers of commerce, or boards of trade throughout the coimtry. 
Each had their own set of standards. That alone is the principal 
reason for the passage of the grain standards act, to have a uniform 
set. In all those standards the matter of moisture was considered, 
but not in definite, precise terms, such as are used in the present 
Federal standards. In other words, they said, for example. No. 1 
wheat shall be dry, instead of saying how much moisture it should 
contain. That is true in all the standards. We departed from that 
practice because we thought it was not feasible to attempt to specify 
m such a general, broad way in any standards that the United States 
might adopt. 

Mr. Jones. According to your standards, what is the highest 
moisture permitted in No. 1 spring wheat? 

Mr. Besley. You will see here, 14 per cent is the limit. 

Mr. Jones. What is the highest moisture permitted in No. 2 ? 

Mr. Besley. It is right here, 14.5. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that 0.5 moisture is a very important 
matter in the actual value of wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. I think that the answer to that, sir, is this, that in 
fixing standards for wheat, if the moisture is going to be considered 
at all as a grading factor, it must be considered from the standpoint 
of what is reasonably safe for transportation and storage, and as 
near as the department has been able to ascertain— and I might 
say that our investigations have been substantiated by other inves- 
tigators, including the State of Minnesota and Canada — 14.5 per 
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cent, as near as may be expressed in one figure, is about the maximum 
limit for safety from the standpoint of transportation and storage. 

Mr. Jones. If it is more than that it has to be shifted and stirred ? 

Mr. Besley. It is dangerous. 

Mr. Jones. It is liable to heat ? 

Mr. Beslet. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Jones. And tor that reason you think there ought to be a 
difference in the moisture ? 

Mr. Beslet. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Jones. Now, No. 3 is listed at 15 per cent moisture? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Jones. Is that considerably more likely to heat, if it is kept 
in bulk without stirring, than 14.5 per cent? 

Mr. Besley. In our opinion, and I think it will be substantiated 
by other investigators, the minute you get over 14.5 — to use that 
expression — you are enhancing the possibility or probability of that 
grain going out of condition, unless it is watched carefully. 

Mr. Jones. Then it would make some difference in value, of course ? 

Mr. Besley. Well, of course 

Mr. Jones (interposing). On account of the danger and trouble of 
handling ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Now, do you think that the difference in the moisture 
and the difference in the weight, and the difference in the foreign 
particles that have been discussed here justifies the difference m 
price that has been shown here ? 

Mr. Besley. Absolutely no. 

Mr. Jones. Why, in your judgment, is this difference in price 
measured by the actual buyer ? I am trying to get at the heart of - 
the real trouble there from your standpoint. 

Mr. Besley. Well, that is a very hard question for me to answei*^ 
sir. I might say, of course, that the price paid for wheat and the 
discounts for lower grades, as you readuy know and understand, is a 
matter over which we have no jurisdiction whatsoever. I do not 
know just how to attempt to answer your question. Will you let 
me approach it in this way 

Mr. Jones (interposing) . Go ahead in your own way. 

Mr. Besley. I tnink there has been, possibly, some misunder- 
standing concerning the prices, and in connection with that Mr. 
McGovern's demonstration of his samples — not that I am questioning 
Mr. McGovern's samples, or the prices paid. I am not. My point is 
that the price which was quoted on the cards sent to the country for 
No. 5 wheat, for example, as determined in Minneapolis, was estab- 
lished not from the standpoint of just that little foreign material that 
this particular sample had in it, but it is No. 5 wheat generally. In 
other words, that includes anything that No. 5 wheat might contain; 
low test weight, high moisture, and other factors permissible in 
grade 5. 

Mr. Jones. Under your grade standards, as issued by the Bureau 
of Markets, if wheat is in all other respects No. 1 wheat, if it contains 
16 per cent moisture, it is put in class 5, is it? 

Mr. Besley. Yes; a low grade, either grade 4 or 5. Both permit 
16 per cent moisture. 
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Mr. Jones. But according to your view, these buyers are not at all 
justified in reducing that 30 cents or 40 cents a bushel if there is no 
reason for reducing it ? 

Mr. Besley. I tnink not. 

Mr. Jones. In your judgment, if these gentlemen are making that 
difference under the present grade standards act, do you beUeve that 
if we changed the grain standards act provided in this bill it would 
remedy that situatfon? 

Mr. Besley. I do not. I mean by that, I do not believe — I will 
put it this way: I believe under any set of standards which may be 
fixed, the matter of prices and discounts is without control, so far as 
the grades are concerned. 

Mr. Jones. Now, in these foreign matters that get into the wheat; 
say, there is 3^ per cent foreign matter, it is not much trouble for the 
miller or the mixer to eliminate that, is it ? 

Mr. Besley. There is a big Question there, sir, as to whether so- 
called foreign material is separable from the wheat. 

Afc'. JoNESi Well, kingheads ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes; kingheads is one of them — in a practical sort of 
way. I am frank to say, so far as the experience of the department 
is concerned, we have been unable to fina machines which will ehm- 
inate certain foreign material in a commercial way. We do know 
that certain mills do have machines which will taKe out wild peas 
from northern spring wheat, but it is a comphcated piece of machinery. 
I would not say that it was commercial, from the standpoint of reaay 
handling, but it can be removed. 

Mr. Jones. But there are a great many of them that can be re- 
moved; the foreign materials can be and are removed ? 

Mr. Besley. Oh, yes. If you would let me, I think I anticipate 
what you are driving at, and I would like to make just a brief state- 
ment about dirt in wheat. 

Mr. Jones. All right; I want to get your full explanation. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. May I just speak in here: I think what we would 
like to know, and what is before the committee to-day — this is only a 
suggestion to the witness — ^is the difference in the grading, and the 
means of the jading, and why you do not agree with the gentlemen 
who are here m favor of the bill; and why mey are wrong or right. 
As I understand, the difference of opinion in the men assembled to-day 
is this : That you have graded your wheat, considering moisture ana 
foreign substance, dockage, etc. They feel that the wneat should be 
graded from the kernel standpoint or the milling standpoint, and that 
certificates should ffo with that grade, stating the class and the amount 
of foreign material that is in it. Now, that is the question that I 
believe is before the committee and before the House; and if this 
gentleman will handle it on both sides and give his reasons, I think 
it will elucidate the matter before us. 

Mr. Jones. I think we have the same matter in mind, but I wanted 
to come to that. I want to get his whole viewpoint. I wanted to ask 
him these other questions and then ask why that can not be changed 
so it will show his ideas. I am trying to get the whole, if I can. I 
hope I am not taking too much time. 

The Chairman. Would it not be well to have him explain why 
No. 2 wheat sells for more than No. 1 wheat at times. For instance^ 
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a number of cars of No. 2 wheat sell for $1.S0 to $1.90; and nine cars 
of No. 1 sell for between S1.70 and $1.60. 

Mr. Beslet. Mr. O'Neill is smiling, because he is wondering how 
I am ^oing to answer it. I think under any set of standards those 
conditions will will obtain. 

The Chairman. It can not be overcome? 

Mr. Besley. It .can not be overcome. 

The Chairman. How was that brought about; was No. 2 superior 
to the No. 1 ? 

Mr. Besley. I think this will help you to understand that proposi- 
tion: Of course, the cash sales for wneat on all of the exchanges is 
a matter of record; it can be ascertained, in other words, with a 
fair degree of accuracy what cash wheat on the various exchanges 
sells for day by day. We have that information, and it shows, of 
course, that there is a range within each grade. We have, for a 
considerable period of time, tried to express the price of wheat at 
each of those markets as nearly as possible in one figure; and we do 
that by striking an average of the actual cash sales each day on the 
various exchanges. Now, if you will look at those average cash 
sales you will find that there is a natural gradation from one down 
through the grades. But when you go to the individual samples 
there is injected into the matter the question of salesmanship, 
individual desire for a particular wheat, or a particular variety of 
wheat, within the grade. And that accounts for the spreads within 
the individual grades. 

Mr. Jones. This bill provides — take wheat that would grade 
No. 1 except for moisture; this bill provides that if it is No. 1 m all 
respects but moisture that you shall grade in No. 1 and then specify 
on the certificate the amount of moisture; why would not that accom- 
plish the same purpose as your grading, and yet give the farmer the 
information that he wants; just let it be noted on the* certificate, 
and then the buyer would know what he is buying, and the farmer 
would know what he is selling, and then there would be an under- 
standmg? 

Mr. Besley. I think there is still a misunderstanding in relation 
to what our standards, in addition to the regulations, provide. We 
provide that when a licensed inspector — that is, an inspector licensed 
by the Secretary, grades grain he is required to show m* cases where 
it grades below rio. 1, the reasons for the grade. 

Mr. Jones. Is that noted on the certificate ? 

Mr. Besley. Absolutely noted on the certificate, or should be, 
under our regulations. Therefore the man for whom the inspec- 
tion service is performed gets the information on the certificate now, 
so far as the grading factor is concerned. In other words, in those 
cases that you cite. No. 1 wheat — that is — would be No. 1 if it did 
not have excessive moisture — ^he grades it No. 2, and down at the 
bottom of the certificate he shows why; moisture, 14.3 per cent. 

Mr. Jones. Now, there is no question in the world that the farmers 
are being euchered on the proposition, it seems to me. They have 
produced proof here which is incontestable, or at least uncontested, 
that a lot of wheat that has as good flour-producing qualities as the 
other, at least, has been run away down in price to the producer. 
Now, what is wrong with adopting the grade classification which they 
offer here; why would not this be a good thing? 
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Mr. Besl]5Y. That is a questioti, sir, which I suppose should be 
properly left for the Secretary to answer when he comes beforfe you. 

Mr. Jones. Let us have your opinion on it, then, just as an indi- 
vidual opinion. 

Mr. Besley. I think, for the benefit of the committee, that the 
following statement is not out of oriler. Forgetting the technicali- 
ties of grain grading, the department's idea of the proposed changes 
is merely this, that the proposed dianges involve a distinct lowermg 
of the present standards with respect to weight per bushel, moisture, 
and other factors, and it has been the department's idea that the 
standards were low enough, so to speak, in all respects, and that has 
been the reason why the standards were not changed in the past, 

Mr. Jones. The question of moisture could be taken care of in 
this bill in the way they suggest; that is practicable, is it not? 

Mr. Besley. Except for tnis reason: As I understand it, under 
this bill — I have not read it very carefully — the matter of moisture 
is not a factor in gram grading. In other words, it provides merely 
when the grain is inspected the amount of moisture shall be shown on 
the certificate. 

Mr. Jones. The present bill would take care of you on that by 
simply noting the moisture on the certificate. 

Mr. Besley. Except to this extent, let me say. A man buying 
Tvheat — that is, a man in the East buying wheat out of Minnesota 
or any other market in the West might be tendered for grade No. 1 
a car of wheat which has 16 or 17 or 18 per cent of moisture in it, if 
it happened to rxm that high. 

Mr. Jones. Well, the certificate would show it. 

Mr. Besley. The certificate would show it, but the difficulty i^ 
that this man in the East buys on a contract, subject to a grade at 
the point of shipment. 

Mr. Jones. He would specify in his contract that it should not 
have more 

Mr. Besley (interposing). That is the point exactly. It would 
seem, if that system is adopted, that buyers out of the terminal 
markets would be obliged to specify in tHeir contracts against the 
amount of moisture to be in it. 

Mr. Jones. That would be a very simple matter; would that not 
be better than grading it down ? 

Mr. Besley. That is the difficulty, in our opinion. It comes 
back to the same proposition; it is rather a 50-50 proposition, which- 
ever way they do it. The buyer, in our opinion, is going to provide 
some way against high-moisture grain. There are merits in the sug-' 
gestion, without any question. 

Mr. Jones. It seems to me so. 

Mr. Besley. It is involved; it is a big c^iiestion. . 

Mr. Jones. Now^ take the matter of foreign materials in the wheat; 
generally, could that be taken care of by the dockage process and 
not affect the grades, where it is separable ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes; where it is separable, and, of course, where it 
is not separable it could be, also. 

Mr. Jones. Would that not be a better way than simply to say 
on your standards it shall be graded down; that it shall tie gradea 
on the kernel ? 

57095— 21-— FT 1 14 
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Mr. Bbslet. The aim of the department now id to .grade wheat 
on the clean wheat. What I mean by clean is that the dirt, where 
it is practicable to clean it with ordinary machinery, is taken out. 

Mr. Jones. But that is not done. 

Mr. Besley. I beg your pardon; it is done. 

Mr. Jones. They testifieo here about that. 

Mr. Beslet. That is a misunderstanding, sir. 

Mr. Claque. How is it a misunderstanding, when I have sold 
hundreds of bushels — yes, thousands of bushels of wheat myself, 
and-; 

Mr. Besley. Let me call your attention to the dockage. The 
grading is on the basis of wheat that is readily cleaned with ordinary 
cleaning machinery. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In other words, dockage is all that goes out 
through the sieves ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyok. 'Hie kingheads and other things remain in ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. But they also can be cleaned out by going through 
the water process, by the miller ? 

Mr. Besley. They may; it can be floated off. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. But you declare first-class wheat No. 2 wheat, on 
account of the kingheads, which has nothing whatever to do with 
the kernel ? 

Mr. Besley. That is quite right, sir. The reason for our doing 
that — the substantial reason — is this: We adopted, in 1917, when 
the grades were first fixed, substantially the same grades that were 
in vogue in the Northwestern States, including the dockage system, 
and grading it down on account of the foreign material. 

Mr., Jones. If you dock it, why do you grade it down; why not 
dock it on account of the foreign materials, and make the grade 

Mr. Besley (interposing). It can be done. My explanation was 
that we adopted the system in vogue. 

Mr. Clague. You have not taken into consideration the new 
machinery for cleaning grain since 1917, have you? 

Mr. Besley. Yes; we nave. We would be ^ad to know if there 
is such. 

Mr. Clague. Do you mean to say the kingheads and the cockles 
are not removed by the modem machinery of these new companies? 

Mr. Besley. It is not, so far as we are aware, readily removed. 
. Mr. Clague. You ought to get posted up a little bit. 

Mr. Besley. That is a mooted question. I will say that the matter 
will be investigated most thoroughly. It is our understanding that 
certain things, such as will peas, wild oftts, arid vetch, is not readily 
removed, and can not be removed by ordinary cleaning machinery. 

Mr. Jones. It seems to me that for a practical proposition, in so far 
as moisture is concerned, and in so far as the loreign particles are 
concerned, that the proposed bill is a much simpler and more prac- 
tical method of handling the situation than your interminable number 
of grades, by simply noting the dockage and the moisture of the cer- 
tificate, and then grading on the intrinsic kernel. It seems to me it 
would be simpler to the farmer and would be less likely to loss for 
the farmer on account of the grading down, because those things can 
be eliminated. . i 
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Mr. Besley. We are aware of what you saj there being true. The 
^easo^ for the moisture being specific, as I tned to state, was because 
the buyer at the terminal markets will undoubtedly wish. to protect 
himself against high-moisture grain. 

Mr. Jones, Which he can do by specifying it in his contract. 

Mr. Besley. Yes; he can do it. 

Mr. Jones. That is very simple. 

Mr. Besley. It comes oack to the same pro|)osition we have noH^. 
It would work out that way in the long run. That is a matter of 
opinion. It is our opinion it would. . . .' " 

Mr. Jones. Yes; except this, that you grade it down, atid. they 
have an excuse to make a big difference in the price;. whereas if you 
^ade it on the kernel — on the. intrinsic vajue of the kemel^-and the 
dockage, and state the dockage on the certificates, and the excess 
moisture on the certificate, they would not havie the excuse to grade 
it down. . ' ' 

Mr. Besley. That is the practice. We dp not lindi^liand why 
they would not have the same excuse if they had the excesfe moisture. 

Mr. Jones. It seems to me it would be a simpler way. The (liffi- 
culty I get in this bill is on the poundage or test weight. I see they 
class 57 pounds as No. 1 wheat. Do you think that* would be quite 
fair, to make all wheat that tested 57 pounds or more No. 1 wheat? 

Mr. Besley. My answer to that,' I think, is quite concise. Let i^ 
forget technical grading for a moment and consider the fixing of 
grades for any commodjity, I do not care what it may be. 

We are faced with the proposition of fixing the graoe for wheat. . ,A11 
right. The test weight is a most important lac tor. The first question 
that arises is how hiahy grades are you goin^ to have ? In other 
words, where will you fix your standards ? , I thmk Mr. O'Neill stated 
yesterday the average of, all spring wheat was 57 pounds weight; it 
differed m different years, but that was substantially the average, 
and he gave that as a reason why that was their recomlmendktioii to 
put No. 1 at 57 pounds. Now, the department has held to thfe id^a 
that it would not be a good idea to put your No. 1 on the same basis 
as the average. ' 

Mr. Jones. Yes; I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Besley. In other words. No. 1 should be above the average. 

Mr. Jones. I think, perhaps, the bill should be p,mended with 
reference to that matter, but from what I have seen of it, it seeiij^ to 
me that these gentlemen rather have you on the question of the 
moisture requirements and the foreign-particle allowances. I sin- 
cerely believe they have a system here that would probably give less 
opportunity for beating down the prices on the farmer on the ques- 
tion of moisture and foreign matter, by simply grading it regardless 
of those matters, and then noting on the certificate the moisture and 
the foreign matter. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. What I want to know 

The Chairman (interposing). Let us have your objection to that 
suggestion. 

Mr. Besley. I have no objection to it. 

Thfe Chairman. What is your answer ? 

Mr. Besley. I was going to say that so far as the transaction in 
the country is concerned, where the farmer sells to the country 
dealer, as 1 have understood, he does not get any certificate. 
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Mr. Kjxcheloe. He gets a card, does he not? 

Mr. Besley. No, sir; the farmer brmging in the wheat to the 
country elevator, he sells it on the card, to oe sure. My point is, that 
the buyer is to all intents and purposes the man who grades the wheat. 

The Chairman. Do you agree with the statement of Senator Ladd 
that the man who sells the wheat gets the benefit of the competition, 
and the man who sells to the line elevator does not ^et it ? 

Mr. Besley. I do not know that I could agree witn that in whole, 
sir. 

The Chairman. What knowledge has he of the grades, or the value 
of the grain? You have stated that the grade is not always to be 
relied on. A lower grade sells higher than a higher grade, and that 
a higher grade sells tor a lower pnce than the lower grade. 

A&. Besley. I did not intend to state that, sir. There is a range 
within the grades. 

The Chairman. Do you dispute those figures ? 

Mr, McLaughlin of Michigan. He says particular grades, and that 
on an average the higher ^ades sell for more money. 

Mr. Bbsley. Yes; that is the way. 
. The Chairman. To what extent ? 

Mr. Besley. Well, that is a hard question to answer, sir. I do not 
know that I entirely get what you want there. 

The Chairman. 1 am spealang of the lower grade selling at a 
higher price than the higher grade. 

Mr. Besley. Yes; and how often does that occurr? 

The Chairman. Yes; how often does that occur? 

Mr. Besley. Well, it occurs often. I haven^t any figures here to 
answer it specifically. 

The Chairman. Every day? 

Mr. Besley. Oh, I imagine that that happens every day where 
No. 2 or No. 3 would seU higher — some particular car would sell 
higher than a car of the. grade aboA^e. 

The Chairman. If so, the certificate does not convey reliable 
information at all to the buyer or anybody else ? 

Mr. Besley. I would not say that, sir; because on an average the 
grade No. 1 sells unquestionably higher than grade No. 2. 

The Chairman. It is not tfie grade that determines the value; 
it is the sample that determines the price, is it not ? 

Mr, Besley. Yes; where they buy by sample; yes, sir. 

The Chairman; ^es; where they buy by sample? 

Mr. Be3I*ey. Yes; it 13 the sample .that determines the price. 

The Chairman. Also the quality of the grain ? 

Mi\ Besley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As a general thing the gi'ade does not indicate the 
quality ? 

Mr. Besley. No; T did not intend to convey that. .,As a general 
thing the grade does convey the idea as to the quality and condition. 
That is the purpose of the grades, but within these individual grades 
there ^vill be a variation in price. . 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think it is pretty hard on the farmer if you 
take wheat that would be No. 1 in every respect except moisture, and 
if it has 16 per cenib moisture, to grade it down to No. 5; when there 
are a number of other things — there come up a lot of other things, 
and it is graded No. 5 ? Here is a wheat [indicating sample] that is 
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graded No. 2, for instance, that is 62^ pounds per bushel and has a 
moisture of 14.4. Now, if thai is good, clean wheat in all other 
respects, what justification. is there m putting that down to No. 2 
simply because it has a very slight percentage more of moisture ? 

Mr. Berlev. 1 think there is every justification from the stand- 
point of a grading system in putting down any wheat like that at 
No. 2. I do not think there Ls any justification in knocking the life 
out of it on the price paid. 

Mr. Jones. You do class it with a lot of wheat that may have 
foreign material in it ? 

Mr, Besley. What other wheat ? 

Mr. Jones. You put it with wheat that may test 57 pounds, even. 
It is not fair to class that wheat because of that little moisture 

Mr. Besi-ey (interposing) . Of course, the answer to that is, sir, that 
the high test weight per bushel should be, to any buyer where he has 
the sample before him, a suflicient inducement to pay a premium on 
that wheat, because of the quality; and then the standards, if you 
please, in no way have a bearing on the price that he has paid for it. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; but the price that the buyer will pay necessarily 
is governed by the average of the particular grade. And you are 
taking a particularly fine grade of wheat, and because it has a little 
moisture m it, you are grading it dow^ with a lot of less meritorious 
>?rheat, and necessarily the price will go down to the a\^erage of the 
less meritorious wheat because of the nttle moisture in it. S^oW, the 
point I am making is, why would it not be better to let that go into 
No. 1 and note that it has this little moisture, 14.4 per cent oi mois- 
ture; then. everybody can tell that it is perfect wheat, except for the 
little moisture. 

Mr. Besley. It does that under our present system, except that 
you go to No. 2, instead of No. 1. 

Mr. Jones. But the price goes down then. 

Mr. Besley. Then why does the price go down, if it is based on 
sanaple? 

Mr. Jones. It goes down 

Mr. KiNCHELOE (interposing). If it is not worth as much, why do 
you grade it No. 2 ? 

Mr. Besley. We do not think that wheat with 14.4 per cent of 
moisture is worth as much as wheat with less moisture. 

Mr, Clague. Did you not state that 14.4 per cent is a safe maxi- 
mum for handling ? 

Mr. Besley. Tnat is safe, we think. 

Mr. Clabke. Let me get this fact straight in my mind for a min- 
ute: You started out with the same standards as Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, in 1917? 

Mr. Besley. No, sir. 

Mr. Clarke. Substantially? 

Mr. Besley. On the question of dockage and foreign material we 
did, substantially. 

Mr. Clarke. What is the difference now between your standards ? 

Mr. Besley. I tried to cover that in one single statement, that 
the department is of the opinion that the standards as now framed 
are as low as standards ought to be fixed for the good of everybody 
in the long run; that was what I tried to say. 
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Mr. Clarke. Does modem machinery have anything to do with 
the standards at the present time ? 

Mr. Besley. So far as we know, it does not. 

Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Besley, you stated a moment ago that the 
farmer does not get a certificate at the local elevator. Are you 
familiar with the marketing of grain in the Northwest ? 

Mr. Besley. I think I am, sir. What I meant to convey was that 
in the original transaction between the farmer and the country ele- 
vator he gets no certificate of grade issu^sd by a licensed gram in- 
spector; that is what I tried to convey. 

Mr. Sinclair. However, the bylk of the grain in the Northwest is 
practically dumped into the elevator, and the farmer takes a storage 
ticket for it, grading it, and giving the amount of dockage, and so 
forth, and in my experience, at least, most of the grain is sold later 
on that certificate. So there will be no objection to the grain buyer 
making his certificate, showing, as Mr. Jones indicated, the amount 
of moisture, the amount of foreign material, and the dockage, on the 
certificate. 

Mr. Besley. Who issues the certificates ? 

Mr. Sinclair. The local elevator man. 

Mr. Besley. That is my point. He gives no certificate under the 
grain standards act. The buyer is the man who issues the certificate. 

Mi\ Steenerson. There are n6 inspectors at the local elevators ? 

Mr. Besley. No, sir; not at the country elevators. The act pro- 
vides that the inspectors shall be competent and shall be licensed. 
At the country pomts, it is wholly Unsupervised, except in the State 
of North Dakota, where they do nave some regulation or law. The 
buyer srades the wheat. How he applies the standards is usually 

Mr. SiNCi^AlR (interposing) . That is a very vital point to the 
farmer. He has been contending that it is not applicable to the local 
market. 

Mr. Jones. Here is an illustration. I want to get this in in con- 
nection with the other matter: Here is a sample of ^heat [indicat- 
ing] that under the present gain grading system weighed 61 i pounds 
per measured bushei, and had 3.§ per cent of rye; that is classed as 
No. ^; that is put down in the same class with that test 53 pounds 
per bushel, ana has 4 per . cent at rye. Now, is that fair to take 
wheat that weighs 61 J pounds per Dushel and has 3.3 per cent of 
rye and put it in the same class with wheat that tests 53 pounds per 
busliel, and has 4 per cent of rye? The 61^ pound bushel has not 
quite, but nearly, as much rye ? 

Mr. BesLey. Strictly; from the way you put it up it certainly is 
not fair, in my opinion. I think the answer to it is, however, that 
the wheat normally as it flows to market contains rye in a very few 
number of cases as a grading factor. If it did, your contention 
would be sound, witliout question. 

Mr. Jones. Here is 61^ pounds of wheat, ia-nd the fellow who pro- 
du^^ fihat wheat with 3,3 per cent of rye in it must take the same 

grice as the fellow who produced wheat which tested 63 pounds and 
ad 4 per cent of rye. If you take the present bill, it would grade 
No. 1 wheat, and then note on the certificate that it has 3.3 per cent 
of rye, and it should be docked for that reason. 
Mr. Besley. You are wrong about that, sir. 
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. Mr. JoN£S« Why would tliat not go as No» 1 wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. For the reason that rye ia not considered as dockage 
in the proposed bill; everything except rye is, 

Mr. Jones. I thought any foreign matter was considered dockage.. 

Mr. Besley. Everything except ry^ is. 

Mr. Jones. Under the present bill rye \v^oiild not be^ and that' 
would come under No. 5 wheat ? 

Mr. Beslbt. No, sir; I thiok not. What per cent is it? 

Mr. Jones. Three and three-ten thg per cent rye, and it weighs 61 J 
pounds per bushel. , . . 

Mr. BiiSLSY. That would be No. 2, 1 believe. 

Mr. Jones. If it wiis No. 2, it would protect the farmer better than 
No. 6; if it was No^ 2; he would get moxe than if it was No. 5 ? 

Mr. Besley. He might or he .might not, so far as the price to the 
farmer is concerned, for that grain under either bill. 

Mr. Jones. He would naturally get more under my bill for No. 2 
than he would for No. 4 wheat? / . 

Mr. Besley. I might say in answer to that that one of the reasons, 
whv there is a' valriation within t)x0 ^ades is becaiise No. 1 wheat 
or No. 2 wheat und^ our standards— No. ,2 wheat permits 2 per cent 
rye, and if it has that 2 per cent of .rye it will \>e aiscountea by the 
buyer on the floor when ne sees it, as against some other sample o^' 
No. 2 that does not have it. 

Mr. Jones. Here is the trouble with your grading system, how- 
ever: You admit that the test weightjper busnial is really the most 
important feature of grain grading, and yet technically ^because it 
has a littie more moisture, or technically because it has a little more 
rye or a little more kingheads, you throw it away dowiji with wheat 
that has a low test and is therefore yery much inferior wheat; on a 
technioal demerit you claas it away down with wheat that has a 
substantial demerit. That ought to be remedied some way. 
Whether this bill will do it or npt, I do ^ot know. 

Mr. Bbsley. As t said before, it is a technical matter. We aim 
to have the test weight per bushel the principal factor of grading 
wheat. Practically 90 per cent of all the wheat now< — it depends on 
the crop, you understand — ^I say most of it is on the test weight,, 

Mr. Jones* You would not attempt to justify it on the grades now; 
the 61-pound wheat should not be classed with the 53-pound wheat 
simply because the 60-pound wheat has more f orei^ material in it. 

Mr. McLaughlin oi Michigan. Is he right or wrong in that 
statement? 

Mr. Bbsl£y. I mm trying to answer the thing fairly and squarely. 
It is a hard thing to answer when you put it that way. 

Mr. Jones. I think so, myself. 

Mr. Besley. I will say this, from the standpoint of .grades of 
wheat, my own personal opinion is that that is justified .from the 
standpoint of fixmg grades for wheat, Iqt this reason: That if you 
open up your limits of rye in wheat, every bushel, practically, that 
goes out from a terminal elevator for consumption will contain the 
full amount of rye, and on that will be determined, in my judgment, 
the price the farmer will get for his wheat. 

Mr. Jones. But you reduce wheat that has a little foreign matter 
in it, which, after all, is. not very objectionable, just as much as you 
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reduce either wheat on the basis of very objectionable matter, or a 
combination of objectionable things. 

Mr. Besley. If it happened many times, your position would be 
well taken; but my answer previously is that a conaition of that kind 
happens so rarely that we believe it is entirely negligible. 

Mr. Jones. This, it looks to me, happens often. 

Mr. Besley. Well, it does not. 

Mr. Jones. If you had been growing this wheat — here are the 
two samples of wheat — one tests 61| pounds, and the other tests 53 
pounds. The sample that tests 61^ pounds has 3^ per bent of rye, 
and the other, the one that tests 53 pounds has 4 per cent of rye. 
The 61i-pound wheat has le^s percentage of rye than the 53-pound 
wheat, which has 4 per cent of rye. Now, if you are going to — under 
your system — grade these two samples of wheat, what do you grade 
them ? 

Mr. Besley. I test them according to the standards. 

Mr. Jones. What grade do you put them in; No. 4, would you 
not? 

Mr. Besley. If that is the amount of rj^e permissible in No. 4. 

Mr. Jones. You would put them both into No. 4? 

Mr. Besley. I would put them into the grade that was required 
by the standards. 

Mr. Jones. You relaize that is not fair to the man that raises the 
finer wheat. 

Mr. Besley. I will have to answer it, sir, in the way I did before, 
that I believe in fixing standards for wheat. 

Mr. Jones. But the trouble with your grading system is that you 
knock down the grades just as much on things oi little importance 
as you do on thmgs of great importance. 

Mr. Besley. Only in cases, however, where the things of little 
importance you speak of occur very rarely. 

Mr. Jones. But here is wheat with foreign particles and these 
men have testified that all of the northwestern spring wheat has 
foreignparticles in it, practically. 

Mr. Besley. I might say this, so far as rye being a grading factor 
is concerned, at Minneapolis and Duluth, possibly less than 1 per cent 
of the cars received from there have rye as a grading factor. 

Mr. Jones. The same thing is true of kingheads ? 

Mr. Besley. The same thing is true of kmgheads. 

Mr. Jones. There is a great deal of that ? 

Mr. Besley. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Let us include all of the foreign particles. 

Mr. Besley. All right. 

Mr. Jones. When you put all those in, there is a lot of them i 

Mr. Besley, No; the number of cars in Minneapolis show that 
rye is practically negligible. 

Mr. Sinclair. You think in nearly 15,000,000 bushels of wheat 

Mr. Besley (interposing). I have the figures here that I could 
read if you wish. 

Mr. Jones. You can put them in the record. Now, let us assume 
that this 61^-pound wheat is perfectly clean but has .16 per cent of 
moisture, and you would put it in No. 5, would you not ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir; either 4 or 5, both grades permit 16 per cent 
moisture. 
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Mr. Jones. Now, here is the 53-pound wheat which is, we will say, 
perfectly clean but has 16 per cent of moisture, and you would place- 
that in the same class, would you not ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you would put perfectly clean wheat 
on the same basis and in the same grade and class with wheat that 
has both the same amount of moisture and has some excess foreign 
particles or properties; is that not true under your grading? 

Mr. Besley. That is on the theory if the patient is sick, it doesn't 
make much difference whether he haiS one disease or another. 

Mr. Jones. This is not a theory; this is a very practical matter to 
the farmei-s. 

Mr. Besley. The moisture is as detrimental as the foreign matter 
to the buyer. 

Mr. Jones. If this perfectly clean 61i-pound wheat has 16 per 
cent of moisture, and if the 53-pound wheat had only 14 per cent of 
moisture, you would grade it ahead of the fine wheat. Now, would 
it be fair to the producer, who had produced wheat that tested 61 ^ 
pounds to the bushel and was of fine milling quality, to put it below 
wheat that tested 53 pounds, simply because the 53-pound wheat 
had 2 per cent less moisture ? 

Mr. Besley. That has always been the grading system. 

Mr. Jones. I know; there are a lot of things that are always- 
wrong. We had saloons in this coimtry until a short while ago. 

Mr. Besley. I think it is fair. 

The Chairman. Let him have a chance to tell whv. 

Mr. Besley. For the reason that the wheat with the high moisture 
is wet wheat and would not keep under any commercial conditions 
without becoming musty or sour, and then it is not merchantable in 
the same degree that the light wheat is. That is the answer to it. 

Mr. Jones. That could be made dry wheat by stirring it? 

Mr. Besley. Not very well. . If you go to the expense of stirring 
it, that is a different matter. It is wet wheat. 

Mr. Jones. But you do not even have that good an answer as to 
the foreign material. I think there is something wrong with the 
grading system. 

The Chairman. Would it Wt be well to take up all these proposed 
changes and let Mr. Besley comment on the proposed changes in 
the order they appear in the "bill ? 

Mr. Manahan. I would like to ask a question or two. X believe 
you stated that the prime factor in the establishing of these grades 
was weight; that is the most important factor, is it not? 

Mr. Besley. Test weight per bushel is probably the most im- 
portant. 

Mr. Manahan. You said it was the most important factor. 

Mr. Besley. I thii^k it is. 

Mr. Manahan. Why do you subordinate the most important factor, 
as suggested by the last examiner, to the least important factor in 
the application of the grades ? 

Mr. Besley. I do not believe that we do, sir. 

Mr. Manahan. Doesn't it work out that way according to the 
figures ? 

Mr. B;e8LEY, No, sir; it does not,. 
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Mr. MANAHAN..*Have you any other reason excepting the reasons 
you gave for insisting on maintaining these standards, that they 
were put in force ? 

Mr. Besley. I am not insisting on maintaining any standards. I 
am here to answer questions. 

Mr. Manahan. It is true, is it not, that under the administration 
of the bureau the Secretary takes your conclusions, and is bound to 
do so? 

Mr. Besley. I think the Secretary can answer for himself, sir. 

Mr. Manahan. I^ it not your knowledge and the actual experience 
that he does take it ? 

Mr. Besley. It is not; no, sir. 

Mr. Manahan. Do you know of any instance where the Secretary 
has gone over the Bureau of Markets in respect to these things 1 

Mr. Besley. Every Secretary since I have been \p. the department 
administered the department very efficiently, and I can assure you 
that any time that the Bureau of Markets is called before the Sec- 
retary we have to deliver the facts and leave them in his hands. 

Mr. Manahan. You are the sole judge of the facts, and he has no 
opportunity to controvert your facts ? 

Mr. Besley. No, sir; that is not true. 

Mr. Manahan. What opportunity has he to go behind your facts: 
what other sources of information has he got ? 

Mr. Besley. Shall I continue to answer further, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manahan. I would like an answer to this: What other sources 
of information has he got ? 

Mr. Steenerson. It is not necessary to cross-exaftiine him. 

Mr. Manahan. I asked that question because some of the gentle- 
men suggested that the Secretary of Agriculture himself had something 
to with nxing the grades. 

Mr. Steenerson. He does. 
' Mi*. Manahan. I happen to know that he does not. 

The Chairman. Let trie ask you these questions: What about the 
change as to the dockage; what is the department's opinion as to that ? 
Has it any objection to making that change ? 

Mr. Besley. The answer to that is this, Mr. Chairman: That while 
it is true that the people from the spring wheat section have been to 
the department on many occasions with suggested changes, this last 
occasion was the first time that this proposition of dockage and foreign 
niaterial was raised with us; the fu'st time. 

' The Chairman. And you want to look into it before determining 
that ? 

^Mr. Bei^iley. Ye§; our answer to that is : I am sure that that is one 
of the questions that the Secretary wishes to investigate, pursuant 
to his ann^otincement. 

The Chairman. Has the matter been given consideration ? 

Mr. Besley.. No; it has not, for the reason— I mean, specificallj 
it'hal^ hot — ^for the reason that it has never been presented before this 
time. 

^x» Steenerson. Were you iri the departmetit when Secretary 
Houston Was Secretary ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. I was a member of' a 'delegation that went to 
Secretary Houston, and we presented this matter, and his answer 
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was that he thought it was a very important matter, and that he 
would take up the question of dockage at some future time. 

Mr. Besley. I am speaking of the formal suggestions we have' 
had, Mr. Steenerson, from the Northwest delegation. I am familiar 
with all of them, and I am sure it is a fact that that is the first time 
that suggestion was made. 

The Chairman. We understand, then, that the department does not^ 
care to express any opinion on the dockage; that it intends to give 
the matter investigation ? ^ 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Let us take up the moisture. The present mois- 
ture content in No. 1 wheat is 14 per cent, under your syst^n, and 
the proposed change is to make it 14.5. What have you to say as to 
that for No. 1 wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. I think this is the answer to it, Mr. Chairman— that 
under the proposed bill moisture is not considered as a grading 
factor. The department has always . been of the opinion that ifc 
should be. Unaer the proposed bill it is not a gradmg factor. It> 
is merely stated on the certificate what the moisture content is. 

The C&AiRMAN. Would there be any serious objection to that 
change? •  • 

Mr. Besley. We have always held in the past that moisture^ 
should be a grading factor, and substantially for the reason that it 
always was a grading factor in standards, in some form or other. 

The Chairman. It is an increase of only one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Besley. It is not the one-half of 1 per cent that is the propo- 
sition; it is the proposition .that moisture is not a grading factor in 
the proposed bill; it may be graded No. 1, whatever tne moisture may 
be; it may be up to 20 per cent moisture and still be graded No. 1. 

Mr. O'Neill. It is a factor in No. 1. 

Mr. Besley. Maybe I have that wrong. I have not read the bill. 

The Chairman. The Federal grade allowed only 14 per cent in Noj: 
1. The proposed bill is 14.5 per cent. 

Mr. Besley. Does that mean that No. 1 wheat could contain 16^ 
per cent moisture? Let me ask you this: What would you grade 
wheat that contains 16 per cent moisture, that is otherwise fit? 

Mr. O'Neill. We would grade it No. 1. 

Mr. Besley. That is my point. Moisture is not a grading factor; 
it may be up to 20 per cent in the proposed bill. 

Mr. Sullivan. Let me ask a question: Would you object to hav- 
ing No. 1 contain 14.6 per cent ? 

Mr. Besley. Would 1 object to it ? 

Mr. Sullivan. In your opinion, would it be undesirable ? 

Mr. Besley. My personal opinion of that, sir, is this: That mois- 
ture is, without any question, a grading factor in wheat, no matter 
how you try to provide for it. I believe that 14.6 per cent is the 
maximum tnat should be permitted in — I will say the upper grades, • 
and I will say I am very honest in this, personally, that rf o. 1 wheat 
should, for the good of all concerned, including the producer, be 
substantially a dry wheat, and that the standard should provide for 
it. 

Mr. StTLUVAN. Fourteen and five-tenths per cent is a dry wheat, is 
it not ? 
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Mr. Besley. No, sir; not in my opinion. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Is it possible at the country elevator to find out 
whether it is 14 or 14.5, without taking about 20 minutes and with 
a chemist^s apparatus to determine it ? 

Mr. Beslet. I think you are right about that. But our answer 
is that the ^eat bulk is so much drier than 14 that the buyer knows 
whether it is 14 or below. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Yes; but if there is any doubt about it he gives the 
farmer the worst of it on the grade ? 

Mr. Besley. That is unquestionably true. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. That is true where i£ is sold ? 

Mr. Besley. I appreciate that is true. 

Mr. SuLuvAN. As a matter of fact, the grades are not applicable 
at that point ? 

Mr. Besley. I would not want to say that. I am inclined to think 
they are. I think thev are, and that is the point that Secretary 
Wallace is so concerned about, to find out about the grading at the 
country point. 

Mr. Sullivan. What is your judgment about it ? 

Mr. Besley. I feel this way, that the whole question hinges 
around one's ability to merchandise grain; that is to say, if there was 
proper competition and proper conditions in the local market, that 
the merchandiser of wheat could apply these standards and get No. 
1 for pretty nearly everything that ne ships, and buy on the No. 1 
basis, if he would. Our records show that from the standpoint of 
wheat — at Minneapolis and Duluth, you know what the story is. 

Mr. Steenerson. A great deal more is graded out No. 1 than is. 
graded in No. 1. 

Mr. Besley. I do not know whether that is the fact, but graded 
out 

Mr. Steenerson (interposing). I thought you meant to say that 
more comes into Minneapolis No. 1 than goes out No. 1 ? 

Mr. Besley. No; I meant that by far the greater percentage re- 
ceived at Minneapolis and Duluth is No. 1. 

The Chairman. Let us confine ourselves to the question of this 
moisture. Is the value of wheat containing 16 per cent moisture less 
than that of wheat containing 14 per cent ? 

Mr. Besley. In my opinion it is. 

The Chairman. Is there any question about that ? 

Mr. Besley. No. 

The Chairman. Then the question is, Would the change of one- 
half of 1 per cent be material, or be of anj importance ? 

Mr. Besley. In my personal opinion, it would. 

The Chairman. And why ? 

Mr. Besley. For the reason — I will have to answer th£),t in this 
way, Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me: I do not think it is the 
one-half of 1 per cent that is tne point to be considered. It is a 

?uestion whether you are to have moisture a factor in grading wheat. 
Fnder the proposed bUl moisture is not a factor at all in grading 
wheat. In other words, wheat can grade No. 1 if it has 20 per cent 
moisture. 

The Chairman. Wheat can not be carried if it has too much 
moisture ? 
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Mr. Besley. That is the answer. 

The Chairman. And that is why it should be made a factor in 
grading the wheat ? 

Mr. Sesley. That is your opinion, why it should be made a factor 
in the grading. Now, as to the place where that line should be drawn, 
that is a matter of much contention. 

The Chairman. Under the change proposed, a change of a half per 
per cent, would that cause any damage in the carrying of it ? 

Mr. Besley. We think that it would; yes, sir; that the danger 
point in wheat, the maximum danger point, if you please, is 14.5 -per 
cent. 

The Chairman. In grade No. 2 no change is suggested. In grade 
No. 3 the per cent is 15, and it is suggested that it should be made 
14.5 ; what do you say as to that change ? 

Mr. Besley. I think the same thing as before; that under this bill 
moisture is not a grading in wheat; it is not a grading factor at all. 

The ChairmaISt. The same applies to grade No. 4. 

Mr. Besley. Yes. 

The Chairman. What about the test weight requirements ? Under 
the present Federal grades No. 1 must grade 58 pounds, and it is 
suggested to make that 57; what have you to say about that? 

Mr. Besley. The department has held in the past, sir, that it would 
be a mistake, we believe, to make the standard for No. 1 so low that 
the majority of the wheat would grade No. 1, from the standpoint of 
weight per bushel. 

The Chairman. The weight is No. 1 now? 

Mr. Besley. As a matter of fact, a great portion of it meets the 
57 requirement, and it is graded No. 1 from that standpoint year in 
and year out. Another reason we have pointed out is that Canadian 
standards are higher than ou^s at the present time. Our wheat com- 
petes with Canadian wheat, of course, in export, and it seems to us 
that to lower our standards too much below the Canadian standards 
would not be a good thing to do. 

The Chairman. It was fixed at 58 then to meet a condition ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What percentage is graded No. 1, compared to 
other grades ? 

Mr. j5esley. How much graded No. 1 ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Besley. I have that here somewhere, Mr. Chairman, if you 
will bear with me until I find the figures. 

Mr. O^Neill. Would that be for any one year or for a period of 
three or four years ? 

The Chairman. According to the statement we have before us, in 
1919 wheat received at Mimaeapolis, as reported by the Minnesota 
grain inspection department, according to these figures, 5,227 bushels 
of the 4,352,000 bushels were graded as No. 1; a very small percent- 
age. Now, if you lower that to 57 pounds, more of it would be 
graded as No. 1, would it not? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Would that be an adv£tntage or a disadvantage t9 
the grower ? . 

Mr. Besley. To have all of his wheat grade No. 1, in my opinion, 
would not be an advantage to the grower, for the reason there would 
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be no premium for the man who does raise the good wheat or the 
bidi^test weight wheat. 

The Chairman. It would lower the price of No. 1 ? 

Mr. Bbslby. In my opinion, the price would correspondingly go 
down with the lowering of the standard. 

The Chairman. Witnout objection, the statement referred to will 
be printed in the record. 

(The statement referred to is printed in full, as follows :) 

Wheat received at Minneapolis terminal market^ as reported by the Minnesota grain inspec- 
tion department. 



Grades of wheat. 



Northern: 

No.l 

No.2 

No.3 

No.4 

No.5 

SO 

Dark northern: 

No.l 

No.2 

No.3 

No.4 

No.6 

SO 

Red spring: 

No.l 

. No.2 

' No.8 

No.4 

No.5 

SG 

Ungraded wheat 
Durum: 

No.l 

No.2 

No.S 



Total net 

bushels 

received at 

public 

elevators 

Sept. 1, 

1M9, to 

Aug. 31, 

1920, 

includmg 

amount on 

hand Sept. 

1, 1910. 



522,784 
485,616 
940,106 
1,025,031 
948,613 
420,093 

2,078,947 
961,714 
2,344^406 
2,737,769 
1,012, 125 
71]r,095 

2,184 

4,462 

15,586 

10, 172 

4,987 

8,869 

809,804 

24,112 
267,582 
182,531 



Total net 
bushels 
received 
Sept. 1, 
1918, to 
Aug. 31, 

1919, 

includmg 

amount on 

hand Sept. 

1, 1918. 



14,889,904 

4,116,280 

2,128,691 

773,659 

288,837 

539,059 

5,441,529 
523,961 
235,179 
129,973 
54,950 
126,056 

358^513 

207,242 

207,071 

98,440 

35,130 

53,187 

142, 477 

521,699 
792,810 
109,390 



Grades of wheat. 
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No.4 

No.5 

30 

Amber durum: 

No.l 



No.2. 
No.S. 
No.4. 
No.S. 

sr- 



IVT 

Red durum: 

No.l..:... 

No.2 

No.S 

No.4 

No.5 

SO 

Mixed wheat.. 
C. W.& W.C. 
Winter wheat. 
Mixed grain . . . 
Smutty wheat. 

Total 



(lb.). 



Total net 

bushels 

received at 

public 

elevatets 

Sept. I, 

1919, to 

Aug. 31, 

1920, 

includmg 

amount on 

hand Sept. 

1, 1919. 



104,600 
62,719 
26,650 

114,888 
1,201,471 
952,493 
558,280 
204,941 
25,073 

108,329 

182,884 

77,327 

42,124 

25,657 

9,037 

4,060,534 



5,769,788 
135, 155 
233,568 



30,399,938 



Total net 
bushels 
received 
Sept. 1, 
1918, to 
Aug. 31, 

1919, 

including 

amount on 

hand Sept. 

1, 1918. 



29,796 

10,143 

8,915 

249,508 
464,412 
53,500 
32, 114 
14,256 
12,300 

1,153,449 

69,867 

19,848 

8^161 

2,519 

2,040 

2,633,019 

8,112 

1,699,729 

97,542 

5,511,259 



42,854,426 



The Chairman. Any premium ever paid on No. 1 wheat? 

Mr. Besley. Yes; there is a premium. 

The Chairman. On the quality of No. 1 wheat ? 
' Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Or that graded No. 1 ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The only remedy then would be a premium for 
No. 1? 

Mr. Besley. Would be a premium for No. 1. 

The Chairman. How about the 2; changing from 57 to 55 ? 

Mr. Besley. The same thing applies all the way down, Mr. 
Chairman; it depends on where you start No. 1. If you go down 
by 2 or 3 pound drops, it is a question only of where you start No. 1 
as to what No. 2 and No. 3, etc., will be. 

The Chairman. What are your objections to the changes ? 
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Mi^. BsaLsy. To lowering the test weight per bushel? 

The Chairman. Yes; to the changes. 

Mr. Beslby. Our answer in the past has been that we do not 
think it wise to put the mimmum test weight requirement for whelat 
at a point where the average of the crop would iheet the minimum 
requirement. 

The Chairman. And the same rule would apply to Nos* 3, 4, and 5 ? 

Mr. Bbsley. Yes, sir. . \ 

The Chairman. Now, what about omitting g^ade No; 6 ? 

Mr. Beslby. I think the best answer I can give to that is this, sir, 
that we have been working with the idea that in establishing standr 
ards for any commodity, I do not care what the commodity may bo, 
the fewer grades that you have the greater the spr^td within' toy 
ojde grade will there be. Furthermore, the bigger difference between 
grades there will exist. In other words, if you are going to have- a 
price on whe^t which spreads from 81 to 13 and throw that into 
three grades, you are going to have bigger ranges than you will have 
in 10 grades. > 

The Chairman. If the spread is $1, and you hfeve four grades, the 
spread would be 25, and on three grades the spread would be 33J ? , 

Mr. Beslby. That is the A B C of it; yes, sir. And I might say 
tiiat is one of the principal differences of opinion that has obtainei4 
between the proponents for this bill and the department in the p^t. 

The Chairman. What have you to say as to the number of bias 
required to hold the number of grades ? 

Mr. Besley* Our information on that and our opinion i$ this, 
that while there are actually all told 18 ^ades for hard red- spring 
wheat and not. 50 or 60, as has been stated — ^18, no more and no 
less, the particular country dealer, who serves rather a limited $J*eai, 
will be obliged to handle only a few of the 18, because he serves this 
limited terntory. 

Mr. SuixiVAK. What about the durum? 

Mr. Besley. The durum is a problem, I will admit, along with 
the spring wheat. But the thought I wanted to keep before us wa$ 
that ne does not have to handle all of these grades. The tnatf in 
some particular territory, or a county, serves a limited number of 
mills; but we have to fix standards to cover interstate comnaerce 
and all the wheat in the United States. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. The local elevator maij, or his 
buyer, does he grade this wheat ? 

Mr. Beslby. He does not grade it in any measure in connection 
with the grain standards act. He looks at as a buyer and says this 
is of such a grade and he will give such a price for it. . • 

Mr. SrEENERSOisf. He has reference to tne grain standards act< 

Mr. Bbsjley. My answer is that he does not grade under any 
authority under the act. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. He does not have the machinery 
there to make these tests, possibly ? 

Mr. Beslby. In the Northwest I think the country elevators are 
nowhere nearly so well equipped with apparatus to grade grain as 
they are in other sections of the country. In Indiana and IlUnois and 
in the hard wheat territory — Kansas, and down that way — their 
equipment is much better. And I might say, in the marketing of the 
crop of oats and corn, for which there are also Federal standards, the 
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complaints are nil; it is the matter of ^eat that the complaints 
arise over. 

Mr. McLatjohlin of Michigan. I was trying to ^et at the method 
of doing business. The farmer brings his wheat m to the elevator 
in his wagon, to the local or country elevator. 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MgLauohun of Michigan. Is that wheat put through any of 
these tests to determine moisture, and all these other things, before 
the elevator man tells the farmer how much he will pay him for it ? 

Mr. Besley. In the Northwest, it is my understanding that the 
grades are applied, not on each particular load, but on a general lot 
that a producer may have to sell. 

Mr. McLactghlin of Michigan. By the particular producer ? 

Mr. Besley. Applied by the particular ouyer who is going to take 
the wheat from the particular producer. He is not a grain inspector. 
He is a buyer. It is like doing business for himself; he buys it and 
grades it. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Something you said a moment ago 
indicates that the local buyer looks at the wheat and guesses at it 
and says, in substance, ''This is No. 3," and gives what his judgment 
is as to the grade, by reason of the moisture content and the other 
factors. He says, '' This will grade No. 3, and I will pay you the No. 
3 price." 
• Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. What does he do; does he take a 
sample of it and send it to a mace where it can be scientifically exam- 
ined and all these different things determined ? 

Mr. Besley. He does not send a sample, Mr. McLaughlin. What 
he does is to assemble this wheat in different 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan (interposing). That is, he mixes 
wheats from all the different farmers into one bin ? 

Mr. Besley. Not necessarily into one bin; but he puts all the 
grain of the farmers into one car, and ships it to market, Minneapolis, 
for example.  

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Then he does not keep separate 
the grain from A, for example, and B, and C, and so on ? 

lk&. Besley. No, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. But he mixes them all together ? 

Mr. Besley. He may do that, and he does. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Then, they go to the terminal 
elevator ? 

Mr. Besley. They go to the terminal market; not necessarily to 
the terminal elevator. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And there, before they are un- 
loaded, are samples taken ana all this scientific formula gone through 
with? 

Mr. Besley. The samples are taken and the grain is inspected by 
licensed inspectors, inspectors licensed by the Secretary oi Agricul- 
ture. Thev are not Federal employees, but are employees of the 
State, or of chambers of conmierce, or boards of trade, etc. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. TTiat is the first time when the real 
quality of the grain is determined, is it ? 
Mr. Besley. That is correct. 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Subsequent to that, what is the 
dealing, if any, between the local elevator man and the farmer from 
whom he bought the grain ? Is there any rearrangement of prices ? 

Mr. Besley. Not as a general thing; not so far as I know. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There is not ? 

Mr. Besley. The general practice is, when the farmer sells to the 
country dealer, he is all through with it, and then the country dealer 
sells it to somebody else. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Then, how will these different 
things they have suggested, and the things to be put on the certi^cate, 
as to the amount of moisture, and the amount of foreign material, 
etc., how will that affect the farmer that brings his wheat to the 
local elevator and sells it and it is afterwards mixed with a lot of 
other wheat, and the country dealer sells it all together ? 

Mr. Besley. I do not know 

Mr. Manahan. Don^t you know that the farmers soinetimes ship 
a lot themselves by the carload ? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. The difficulty I am speaking of 
may be obviated, but in the ordinary course of doing business this 
local elevator buys from Tom, Dick, and Harry, all over the country 
and guesses at the value of the grain, and it is all put together, anS 
the country elevator man, when he gets a carload, or enough for a 
shipment, ships it to the terminal market, where it is investigated 
and inspected and tried out, and all these different things are deter- 
mined, and that is the first time that this process is gone through 
with, is it ? 

Mr. Besley. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Ordinarily how does that reach 
back to the farmer, and how does he get any benefit from it. 

Mr. Besley. That is what I am unable to answer; I do not know. 

Mr. Sinclair. You do know that every elevator is equipped with 
equipment for determining the amount of dockage, and some for the 
moisture test? 

Mr. Besley. I do not mean to say that the elevators in the North- 
west are unequipped absolutely. I meant to convey the idea that 
they are not so well equipped as some. 

The Chairman. As a general thing, do they not have the brass 
bucket ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes; they have the brass bucket to test the weight. 
As a matter of fact, the 

The Chairman (interposing) . They do make a test. 

Mr. Besley. As a matter of fact, the test weight per bushel made 
in the country elevator — I think the Minneapolis and Dakota men 
will bear me out — does not disagree largely with the average test 
weight for the wheat. 

Mr. McGovERN. I think these gentlemen should be informed right 
now how grain is weighed in the country elevator. That is what we 
are talking about here to-day. The farmer brings his grain into the 
elevator — we will call him Jones — the elevator man tests it there. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. What process does he have ? 

Mr. McGovERN. He has his Emerson kicker, and his sieves for the 
separation of foreign material; and he has his brass bucket, which 
gives the test weight, and many of them have a moisture tester. All 
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of theSe tests are made at the country elevator. We do not allow an 
elevator to operate without the equipment and sieves for testing the 
grain. If there is any difference of opinion between the farmer and 
the buyer, the rule is that they send a sample of that grain to our 
department, and I hold a Federal license, myself, with all the other 
men in that department. We inspect the grain according to the 
rules of the Federal grades, and we demand that it be sold on that 
grade. So that it is actually graded in North Dakota in the country as it 
IS at the termirial market. If we found 3i or 4 per cent kingneads 
we would place it exactly where the Federal inspector or supervisor 
would. Tnose samples 1 showed you the other day were Inspected 
under the rules and regulations established. I showed you where 
No. 1 dark northern went into the sample grade. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Where were those samples taken; 
where was the writing put on the envelopes that you have shown us ? 

Mr. McGrovBRN. I sent the inspectors out over the State and 
secured these samples from the farmers* wagons; they were then sent 
to the department and we inspected them and tested them under the 
Federal rules, and that was placed on in our department. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And all tne process was gone 
through at the country elevator when these wagons that you speak of 
were unloaded ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir; they tested it also. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Were the rules of the country 
elevators the same as the rules you speak of ? 

Mr. McGovERN. There is not much difference. We have solne men 
in the grain business, who have been in the grain business for 35 years, 
and we have men out in the country elevators that are just as capable 
and competent to grade grain as any State grain inspection depart- 
ment, regardless of whether it is Minnesota or North Dakota. They 
can work it there according to the rules. 

Mr. Gernerd. Let me ask you, is this device an expensive device ? 

Mr. McGovERN. Yes, sir. An elevator receiving 200 or 225 loads 
of grain a day would not have time to test for moisture. They test 
simply by feeling of it. 

Mr. Gernerd. That is true in my section; they simply go into it 
and feel of it with the hand. 

Mr. McGovERN. I do say that the grain in the country elevator is 
tested under somewhat the same rules. 

Mr. O'Neill. And if the farmer is not satisfied under our laws, we 
send samples to the inspector at St. Paul, and under our law his 
decision is binding on the elevator man, and the elevator man must 
pay. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And we are to understand that at 
almost every country elevator there are all these appliances ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Except to test for moisture. 

Mr. McLaughlin oi Michigan. Except to make the test for mois- 
ture. As a general propositioB, and almost exclusively, then, every 
load that is brought in is tested at the country elevator ? 

Mr. O^Neill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steenerson. One thing I want to call attention to: The 
country elevator may — I have done it myself — may receive it from 
the farmer and spout it into the car and ship it to the termmal 
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market in the fanner's name, and he will know whether the grade 
put on by the local elevator. is the same and whether it holds out. 

Mr. O'Neill. That is a guide. 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes; that is a guide. 

Mr. O'Neill. They even have loading platforms for the farmers 
to drive up on. 

Mr. Gernerd. Let me ask you this question: How long does it 
take to test for moisture ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Pretty nearly 30 minutes. The farmers send their 
grain to market so fast that it is impossible to make these tests. 
Now they even haul it with tractors. They dump it into the bins 
just as fast as thev can, because over here [indicating] there is a 
thrashing machine blowing its whistle to get the men out there; and 
another one over here [indicating], and there isn't any time to apply 
the moisture test. That man m the elevator must be an expert. 
He is under bond to give the correct grades. He has all the stand- 
ards, and he works it out at flight and after hours. He makes these 
tests at night. There is so much for moisture, and so much dockage, 
and he will go to a load and take out a little fistful out of each load, 
and he puts that away carefully and saves it and makes his tests and 
gives the man his average to-morrow; he works after hours and at 
night. It is not guesswork, as Mr. Besley has told you here. 1 think 
Mr. Besley is as square a man as I have ever met, but he has not been 
up there lately. 

Mr. Besley. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am entirely familiar 
with what Mr. McGovern and Mr. O'Neill have said regarding the 
law in the case of North Dakota? The thought I want to leave, 
along with what they have said, is that the testmg is done so rapidly 
that in my opinion, and the opinion, I think, of the gentlemen them- 
selves, it is not done so thoroughly as Mr. McGovern as a licensed 
inspector would do it. Furthermore, the State of North Dakota is 
the only State, I believe, that does have a law requiring grading at 
the country points. There are others, like California, Oregon, and 
Washington, that have bills now introduced. 

Mr. O'Neill. They provide for a sample being sent in. 

Mr. Besley. So far as a sample is concerned, from any point in 
the United States, samples may be submitted to inspectors for 
grading. 

Mr. O'Neill. That is absolutely binding on both the farmer and 
the elevator under our statute. If a licensed inspector in St. Paul 
or Minneapolis determines the dockage and grade, that is absolutely 
binding. 

Mr. Besley. In how many cases are samples submitted to in- 
spectors ? 

Mr. O'Neill. In many cases. I have sent them in myself. 

Mr. Besley. I mean, how many in all the number of cases ? It 
is a very negligible amount, if you put it in percentages; less than 1 
per cent, by far. 

The Chairman. If grain is sold on grade, and if the lower grades 
sell at a higher price man the higher grades, it^eems to me that the 
certificates of grade are misleading and deceiving; that is, to the 
farmer. 
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Mr. Besley. My answer to that is again, sir, that so far as the 
average 

The Chairman (interposing). The question is, can that be over- 
come ? 

Mr. Besley. My answer is — and I am as honeat in this as can be — 
that under any set of standards devised by humans, you can not 
overcome that condition. 

The Chairman. That can not be overcome ? 

Mr. Besley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. If it can not be overcome, what is the remedy ? 
What can be substituted for it? If nothing can be substituted it 
resolves itself into no standards. 

Mr. Besley. Possibly that is the answer to it. I think, however, 
this is rather the answer, myself, that grades are absolutely necessary 
in marketing grain, for the reason that the buyers and the sellers 
at long range — not when they have the sample between them, but at 
long range — must have some standard; some idea expressed in 
language as to quality and condition, in order that they may speak 
a common language. 

The Chairman. But the grades do not express the qualities, and 
it is impossible to make them express it. 

Mr. Besley. No; I do not think so for a minute. 

The Chairman. It seems that the price paid expresses the quality 
and condition. 

Mr. Besley. The price paid at these country points? 

The Chairman. No; I am talking now of the terminal. 

Mr. Besley. The answer to that is this, sir, that if the grain could 
be purchased between the buyer and the seller with the sample 
between them, there would not be any need at all for the grades. 
But that is not the case, and it seems, therefore, that grades are 
necessary, and imder any set of grades you will have variations, so 
far as prices are concerned, within the grades. 

The Chairman. Then the only way that the real value can be 
determined is by examining the grain ? 

Mr. Besley. I think that is true, so far as the* general value is 
concerned; not specifically, as compared with other grain. 

The Chairman. If the line elevators take advantage of the grower 
the remedy is to ship direct where it can be sold on its merits ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Besley, I would like to ask one question, if I 
may. Assume that the system provided for in this bill were in effect 
and grain was sold at a terminal market where it is sold on sample, 
and the prices for the grain were sent out into the country, showing 
that No. 1, say, with 15.5 per cent of moisture, was sold for so much, 
and No. 1 witn such a percentage of kingheads was sold for so much; 
the farmer understands at the place where he sells — ^he knows how 
much his moisture is and he knows how much his kingheads are, or 
the percentage of whatever foreign material is in it; would that not 
enable him to have a better understanding of the actual market 
prices in Minneapolis for the particular kind of grain that he had to 
sell? 

Mr. Besley. My answer to that, Senator Sullivan, is this, that I do 
not see how the bill proposed would bring about that condition any 
more than the system which is now being used. 
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Mr. Sullivan. You then say that our bill would not have any 
effect on that; that is your idea? 

Mr. Besley. That is my personal opinion of it. 

Mr. Sullivan. Let us go one step farther: Let us assume that we 
will have the prices sent out in the country, based on the information 
as it would be on the grade certificate, as provided for in this bill; 
would that not enable the farmer and the local buyer to have a better 
mutual understanding of the price in Minneapolis on that particular 
grain ? 

Mr. Besley. I do not see how your bill provides for that. In other 
words, I think that your bill provides only for a change in the stand- 
ards, and does not d.iflFer one whit from what the grain standards act 
provides except as to standards. 

Mr. Sullivan. Now, note my question. Assume, will you, 
please 

Mr. Besley (interposing). Yes. 

Mr. Sullivan (continuing). That we will be able in Minneapolis 
and in North Dakota and South Dakota and Minnesota to convey to 
the farmer and the local buyer the information as to sales in Minne- 
apolis, based upon the content of the grain and the grade certificate 
that this bill provides for; if you assume that, please, do you not 
think that would enable the buyer to know better how much lie ought 
to give for that particular grain than the present system ? 

Mr. Besley. With that assumption, I will say yes, and without 
any qualification. My only point is — and I am not arguing with 
you, sir — ^but so far as I understand the bill, it does not provide any- 
thing except the change of the present standards. 

Mr. Sullivan. The present law does not provide for sending the 
prices into the country, does it ? 

Mr. Besley. No, indeed. 

Mr. wSuLLiVAN. That is done by some private agency? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. It is entirely competent, we think, for us in North 
Dakota and South Dakota and Minnesota to get that information 
into the country. We think we know how to do that. Now, 
assimiing that we can do that, you will agree with me that our plan 
will help, will you not? 

Mr. Besley. I think, in answer to that question, to the best of 
mv ability, that regardless of the standards that may be in use, your 
scneme would be helpful to the country buyer, regardless of what 
standards are used. 

Mr. Sullivan. Now, if you will change the standards so as to 
help us to bring about that condition, then you will agree that it will 
be a good thing for the farmer. 

Mr. Besley. I can not see that changing the standards would help 
you to do that. That is my idea. 

Mr. Sullivan. Then we understand each other. It is our idea, 
however, if we can get a grade certificate that will say so much 
moisture and so much kingheads, and so on, and get that informa- 
tion into the country, that will give the farmer when he comes to the 
market an absolute line on the Minneapolis prices, which are now 
blindfolded as to the average prices on a day s sales. 

Mr. Besley. Yes; but my contention is that this can be done 
under these existing standards just as well as under any other. 
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Mr. Steexerson. But it is not vlono? 

Mr. Besley. No, sir; it is not done. 

Mr. Sullivan. The trouble is thrt you have a half dozen standards, 
any one of which will throw the grade out, and make No. 1 a No. 2, 
or No. 2 a No. 4, or No. 5, and so on; now. instead of calling it No. 1, 
or calling No. 1 a No. 2 because it has a half per cent too much mois- 
ture, call it No. 1, and grade the kernel. Now, it is our theory that 
there will be sales every day, or every few days, of exactly that 
quality of wheat in Minneapolis, r.nd the farmer can tell what it is 
selling for and demand a like price, with freight reduction. That is 
really the whole principle of our contention here*. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I want to ask one question here: Which is the 
easier or more accurate way to grade grain; you or any other expert 
taking grain up and looking at it to grade it from the kernel itself, 
regardless of any foreign matter; or to put a grade on it with com- 
plications of all other foreign matters entering into the grading; 
which would be the easier? 

Mr. Besley. To do it on the basis of the clean wheat. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. That is, in other words, on the basis of the kernel ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I want to ask Mr. O^Neill that same question. You 
certainly agree with me ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There are only a few questions here 
where there is really a difference of opinion; the question of whether 
it should be five grades or four. The gentleman has said that the 
spread between the grades would be too much, and therefore there 
should be five. In regard to the weight he thinks No. 1 ought not 
to be the average weight. And he thinks that the moisture content 
ought to be an element to be taken into consideration. Now, besides 
that, it is indicated by these witnesses that the Department of Agri- 
culture is considering this matter. We have a new Secretary of 
Agriculture, and this witness is somewhat hesitant in expressing the 
opinion of the department; naturally so. And for the full informa- 
tion of the committee it would seem to me that we ought to wait 
and let the Secretary finally made his recommendation on this, and 
then we will take it for what it is worth. I think we have all the 
information we can get. This is not the first time I have sat in 
hearings of this kind and heard the testimony. It is all vei:y inter- 
esting, but here is the trouble with these hearings: Man after man 
and man after man gets up and talks- the same thing, instead of hav- 
ing the proposition divided into different heads and each one take 
care of a particular head. It prolongs the hearings and confuses 
more or less. So far as I am concerned, I think I understand the 

Eoints of difference between you gentlemen, the proponents of this 
ill, and those who are standing for the old standards and the old 
methods of doing business. The new Secretary of Agriculture is 
going to make an investigation of this matter, and I suggest that we 
give him an opportunity to make his recommendation, and then we 
will take it for what it is worth. 

Mr. Steenerson. I, as the author of this bill, am anxious to? hare 
the Secretary here. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say that the Secretary would 
be pleased to appear before the committee on his return to the city. 
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Mr. Besley. I can not speak for the Secretary on that point. It 
is my understanding from the Secretary's office, however, that he 
would undoubtedly be glad to appear before the committee if you 
want him to. . 

The Chairman. And he expects to return to-morrow morning? 

Mr. Besley. No; to-morrow night or early on Friday morning. 

The Chairman. What is the desire of the committee; is it to 
invite the Secretary ? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I move that we invite the Secretary to appear 
before the committee. 

The Chairman. At what time ? 

Mr. McLauohun of Michigan. After he has had time to examine 
this matter and to give an opinion based upon investigation. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I am for that. I move that we invite the Secre- 
tary to come before the committee and give us his views upon the 
grading of grain in relation to the bill that is now before the 
committee. 

The Chairman. At such time as may be convenient for him ? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manahan. Before this matter is disposed of in this way, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to make this general observation to this committee: 
For years, and when I was in this Congress six years ago, we have been 
trying to get action by the Department of Agriculture on different 
matters. We were trying to get action irrespective of -the attitude of 
the Bureau of Markets, of which Mr. Brand at that time was in charge. 
We foimd, and in fact it was stated to me by the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture at that time, Mr. Vrooman, that the Secretary of 
Agricultiffe was absolutely helpless in the hands of the Bureau of 
Markets; that they had no means of getting information. Mr. Vroo- 
man will not deny that he told me that as a Member of Congress that 
he was helpless in the hands of the bureaucracy, and that they would 
not furnish him any information. This man here is hostile to this 
bill ; he has shown it. 

The Chairman. Let us not get into personalities. 

Mr. Manahan. I represent a large constituency here 

The Chairman (interposing) . But kindly confine yourself to the 
merits of the bill. 

Mr. Manahan. I say the merits of the bill have not been discussed 
here. 

The Chairman. The committee was discussing the question of 
whether we should invite the Secretary of Agriculture or not. 

Mr. Manahan. On that point, I want to make the statement that 
if this committee, representing the Congress of the United States, 
waits for the Secretary of Agriculture to pass these grain standards 
they will not be passed. He will take this man's word, and this man 
is opposed to it, fcecause he represents the dealers. 

Ine Chairman. You have heard the motion; the motion is that we 
invite the Secretary to appear before the committee. 

(The motion was put and prevailed.) 

Mr. Besley. Mr. Chairman, I think it is generally understood, and 
I tried to make it very clearly imderstood, that I was not representing 
the department on the merits of the proposed bill. I am here merely 
to give information on the bill. 
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Mr. Manahan. But you are opposed to this bill after hearing all 
this evidence. 

Mr. McLauohun of Michigan. Well, what of it ? He can have his 
opinion on the bilL 

Mr. Manahan. And the Secretary will take his opinion. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I would rather take his opinion than 
the opinion of a man who came down here as an attorney and whose 
opinion was bought and paid for. 

The Chairman. Are you through, Mr. Besley ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then we will hear you, Mr. Manahan, on the bill. 

Mr. Manahan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I do not appear here as the paid attorney at all. I appear here as 
a man who nas been in this movement for a long time, representing 
the farmers of the Northwest; representing more farmers, possibly, 
than any other man; both organized farmers, and unorganized 
farmers, and cooperative societies. I have been in this movement 
making this fight for 10 years. I have been conductinjg investi- 
gations, and when I was in this Congress I had investigations made 
on this matter, in a six-dav session, and I know that there is a bureau- 
crary here in the city of Washington in the Secretary of Agriculture's 
Department, and every Congressman who is advised knows it. 
They are prejudiced and steeped in prejudice, and I think that this 
committee ought to understand and realize by this time that in 
spite of the fact that Mr. McGovem and Mr. Sullivan and Mr. O'Neill 
and the others have come down here and made an absolutely clear 
case in favor of this bill, and we are confronted by a gentleman who 
has sat here as the representative of the Department of Agriculture, 
and after he has heard Mr. McGovern witn his demonstration, as 
plain as dav and yet, after all that, he ^oes right on and expresses 
not only reluctance, but hostility to this bill. He is opposed to this 
bill. 

Mr. Steenerson. He has a right to be. 

Mr. Manahan. But the fact is that he is the man to bring to the 
Secretary of Agriculture the merits of this bill. 

The Chairman. Do you object to the committee inviting the 
Secretary ? 

Mr. IVLvNAHAN. Not at all. But I say this bill should be reported 
out regardless of the Secretary. Unless you can give relief by this 
Congress, and immediate reliei 

Tne Chairman (interposing) . Is it your desire to discuss the merits 
of the bill? 

Mr. Manahan. I am discussing the merits right now. Unless you 
can get relief by the passage of this bill, and unless you can get it 
before the next crop movement, it will mean the loss of millions of 
dollars taken out of the f)Ockets of the producers. 

The Chairman. You are for the bill ? 

Mr. Manahan. Certainly, I am for the bill. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I sit here as a member of this 
committee, and if I am influenced, it is my fault, and not the fault 
of the man who testifies here. I can not imagine any reason why I 
should not want to know the opinions of these men. I am willing 
to let any man, no matter how prejudiced he is, testify here. Every 
time this man has expresssed his opinion — I mean the witness from 
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the Department — ^he has given his reasons. I do not care anything 
for his opinion, but I want his reasons. Do you think he would have 
any weight with the committee if he was unable to give any reasons ? 

Mr. AliNAHAN. The merits of the bill have been gone into. I want 
to express my opinion and the opinion of the people I represent — and 
I know I represent the whole Northwest; they are the producers — and 
I want to express myself on this question. I know tnis bill is neces- 
sary. I know from experience in the Department of Agriculture 
that it is going to be hard to get relief unless Congress passes this bill. 
I know that the bill should pass and that we can not expect relief 
from the Department of Agriculture. I say that with all perfect 
respect for the Secretary, but he is in the hands of the biu*eaucracy 
down there. He will know more about it before his administration 
is over. 

Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Chairman, I forgot to mention when I was 
here the other day and testified that I had received a letter from 
Mr. L. E. Potter, a copy of the letter written to the chairman. He is 

E resident of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation. He testified 
efore the Secretary of Agriculture on this same question, and he 
writes a letter here in favor of the bill, and I would like to have it 
inserted in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
(The letter referred to is here printed in full, as follows :) 

Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 

St. Pauly Minn.f June 23 y 1921. 
Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen, 

Chairman Committee on Agricultwrey 

House of Representatives y Washington, D . C. 

Dear Sir: This letter comes to you for the purpose of conveying to your committee 
the wishes of the spring- wheat producers of Minnesota in the matter of grain standards. 

You and most of the members of the Committee on Agriculture know me and the 
organization which I represent. Having appeared already before your committee in 
recent hearings on future trading, I felt that a letter would carry as much weight as 
my personal testimony. Therefore, instead of going to the expense of another trip to 
Washington, I wish to tell you by letter the stand of Minnesota farmers on the bill 
introduced by Hon. Halvor Steenerson, Representative from Minnesota, to make 
certain changes in Federal grain grades. 

The Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation is made up of 70,000 farmers. They are 
convinced, by practical experience, that Federal grades now in force work a distinct 
injustice to spring-wheat producers. They believe that these grades should be 
modified to conform as nearly as possible to the standards enforced by Minnesota 
before the Federal standards were aaopted. You will notice that the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau includes from 5,000 to 10,000 more members than when I appeared before your 
committee two months ago. 

We believe that the bill as introduced by Mr. Steenerson will enact into law almost 
exactly the provisions of the old Minnesota grades, and will be satisfactory to the 
spring- wheat producers of the Northwest without working to the disadvantage of any 
other section of the country. 

So keenly do Minnesota farmers feel the injustice of the present Federal grades, 
that the Minnesota L^alature passed a resolution instructing the State board of grain 
appeals to restore Mmnesota grades, although this would have resulted in double 
standards. State and Federal, in the same territory. It was found impracticable to 
enforce State grades which differed from Federal grades. Representatives of the 
Minnesota Legislature and the State railroad and warehouse commission will explain 
the situation to your committee in hearings on the Steenerson bill. 

I merely want to tell you that it is the urgent appeal of spring-wheat farmers that 
the Steenerion bill, granting them the relief they sorely need, be recommended for 
passage by your committee and speedily enatced into law. 
Very truly, yours, 

Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
L. E. Potter, President. 
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Mr. RrLijVAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to make one statement on 
behalf of the representatives of the Minnesota Legislature who came 
here as the proponents of this bill, and in favor of this bill. We have 
every confidence in the world in the Secretary of Agrriculture, and we 
believe it is his firm intention to jrive us the relief that we seek, but 
we do not think that we oujjht to be compelled to wait over tliis crop 
season. We believe the relief oug:ht to be given us, either througn 
this bill or through the action of the Secretary of Agriculture, so as 
to apply to the crop of 1921. 

We want to thauK the conunittee and the chairman for your great 
courtesy and patience in listening to us. 

The Chairmax. Without objection the committee will stand 
adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 oVlock. 

(And thereupon, at 12 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m., the committee 
adjourned, to meet on Thursday, June 30, 1921, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 



Committee ox Agriculture, 

House of Represextatives, 

Tuesday, June 30, 1921. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen 
(chairman) presiding. 

There were present: Mr. Haugen, Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan, 
Mr. Purnell, Mi\ Voigt, Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mr. Tincher, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Hays, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Gernerd, 
Mr. Claque, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Jacoway, Mr. Rainey of Illinois, Mr. 
Aswell, Mr. Kincheloo, Mr. Jones of Texas, and Mr. Ten Eyck. 

The Chairmax. Mr. Kelley, we will be glad to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF ME. GEORGE W. KELLEY, EDITOR OF THE 
NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Mr. Kelley. Gentlemen, it is pretty warm, and you naturally 
want to get through with yoiir work as rapidly as possible, and I will 
occupy very little of your time. In order to save time, I have put 
down in writing some things that may be helpful. 

This is the first meeting that I ever attended in my life called to 
consider a proposition to reduce the grade of any agricultural prod- 
uct. I have been attending farmers^ meetings all my life. Recently 
we 'have had a good many in Minnesota to consider how we would 
raise the grade of our potatoes and our live stock by raising better 
breeds, etc. 

Mr. Clarke. Just a moment. I did not understand what your 
business connection was. 

Mr. Kelley. I am editor of the Northwest Farmstead, of Minne- 
apolis, covering North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. My 
work takes me to meetings of farmers, and, as I say, in every instance 
the meeting of the farmers is to consider a project to raise the grades 
and to make things better. It appears that this project is to consider 
a way of reducing grades and making something worse. That is not 
the attitude of the ordinary farmer. 

Mr. Clarke. I hardly think that. I do not want to take issue 
with you, but my idea of the thing is that we are trying to pay the 
"farmer for the real kernel that is in his wheat. 
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Mr. Kelley. I have copies of the bill here and of the present 
grades and of the old grades in my grip, if you care to see them, but 
I presume you are already familiar with that. 

Mr. Clarke. Yes. 

Mr. Aswell. May I ask you a question right there? Is it your 
opinion that the farmers of the three States you refer to are opposed 
to this reduction of grades ? 

Mr. Kelley. Absolutely. 

Mr. As WELL. We have had testimony all this week just to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Kelley. I know you have. You have had testimony here to 
that effect. 

Mr. Clague. Do you say that the farmers are opposed to any 
change in the grades ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Clague. Do you mean the farmers of that country out there ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clague. I am from the second congressional district of Minne- 
sota and raise grain in various parts of that State. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clague. Will you name one farmer in the State of Minnesota, 
just name one farmer or one organization in that State who is opposed 
to any change in the grades ? 

. Mr. Kelley. Now, let me see. There was a farmer in my office 
the day I left, and I think he is in your district. He is quite a promi- 
nent man up there and his name is Hosmer, Jack Hosmer. 

Mr. Clague. Where is he from ? 

Mr. Kelley. From Lake Park and that is in a wheat country. 

Mr. Clarke. Is that in your district ? 

Mr. Clague. No; that is in Mr, Steenerson's district. 

Mr. Kelley. We have had State grain grades in Minnesota since 
1885, and they seemed to be ver^^ satisfactory until about 14 years 
ago when some one got the idea of benefiting the farmers by reducing 
grades, and we have been reducing grades, and this further they have 
T>een reduced the more the farmers have be^i dissatisfied with the 
results. Why? If you will excuse me just a second, I will get my 
grip out here in the other room and show you about that. 

Mr. Jones. According to the testimony here the present grading 
system has been reducing the farmer's grades. 

Mr. Kelley. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Jones. I say that the present grading system according to the 
testimony here has been reducing the grades. 

Mr. Kelley. But you are getting some different testim^ony now. 

Mr. Jones. By redfucing the farmer's wheat to No. 5 on account 
of a little moisture in it when it was otherwise perfect wheat. They 
have been reducing the farmer's wheat to No. 4 and No, 5 simply 
l)ecause it had a little separable foreign matter in it. 

Mr. Kelley. Did you ever try any of this wheat with wild peas 
in it ? Have you a sample of that wheat here ? 
Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. Did you ever take a little handful of wheat and 
-chew it? 

Mr. Jones. Many times. I grew up in a wheat country. 
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Mr. Kelley. It makes a pretty good chew. Did you ever try any 
of these wild peas ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not know that I ever tried that. 

Mr. Kelley. I have a sample of it here if you would like to try 
some of it. 

Mr. Jones. They claim that the millers separate the wild peas. 
They do not grind that into flour, do they ? 

Mr. Kelley. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Jones. Then it is separable and therefore how does it hurt the 
wheat ? 

Mr. Kelley. Now, that is just the question. We are perhaps 
getting off the line, but what do you define as separable matter ? 

Mr. Jones. Those particles that can be taken out of the wheat by 
modem processes which those who handle the wheat in the final 
process of manufacture into flour have at their command. 

Mr. Kelley. Let me discuss that just as I have written it out 
here. Just illustrate one way in which such grades are difficult to 
change. I think it would be a great mistake to put these grades in a 
shape whereby it would be difficult to change them. They should 
be subject to change. Let me mention the present status as to wild 
peas or vetch. Kecently in southern Minnesota this weed has 
oecome considerable of a pest in the wheat fields. It is a difficult j 
slow, and expensive process to separate these little black seeds from 
the wheat. 

Mr. Jones. How expensive ? 

Mr. Kelley. I can not give you exact figures on the cost. 

Mr. Jones. Well, about what does it cost to take that out of thc^ 
wheat per bushel ? 

Mr. Claque. These terminal elevators make a business of that. 

Mr. Kelley. That is not the question 

Mr. Jones (interposing) . That is an important question. 

Mr. Kelley. I mean to say it is not a question of th^ number of 
cents per bushel that it costs. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; it seems to me that is pretty important. 

Mr. Kelley. That is important, but there is a more important 
question involved. 

Mr. Jones. First let us have about what it costs per bushel to 
take that out and then we will go into the more important question. 

Mr. Kelley. I am not posted enough to tell you the exact cost. 

Mr. Jones. Would you say that it would cost 2 cents a bushel ? 

Mr. Kelley. You net it would. It would cost more than that. 

Mr. Jones. Would it cost 4 cents a bushel ? 

Mr. Kelley. I would judge from 4 to 5 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Jones. Now, what other element is there that you would 
regard as more important than removing that foreign matter? 

Mr. Kelley. The fact of its being commercially impossible. 

Mr. Jones. What? The wheat or the peas? 

Mr. Kelley. No. For instance, suppose you had a lot of wheat 
here containing wild peas and we would spread it out on this table 
and would hire 50 girls to sit here and pick out those little seeds. 

Mr. Jones. But that is not the way it is done. 

Mr. Kelley. That is not the way it is done, but it is comparable 
to that. 
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Mr. Jones. Assuming your figures are correct, we are going to 
remove that by paying 4 or 5 cents a bushel for removing it. 

Mr. Kelley. Pardon me, but you can not do that. 

Mr. Jones. But you say they do do that before they grind the 
wheat into flour. 

Mr. Kelley. Pardon me, the thing is commercially impossible. 
It can be done on a very small scale with a very small amount of 
wheat such as we are now getting in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Jones. But they take it all out before they grind it into flour. 

Mr. Kelley. Let me explain about that. For instance, here is 
a mill grinding 150,000 bushels of wheat a day, and they have devoted 
a large room, very much larger than this end of this building here, 
on three floors of their mill for machinery — not machinery, I should 
sav, but the devices for taking out those wild peas. 

"hlr. Jones. All right. 

Mr. Kelley. And do you know how much one of those machines 
will take out ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not know that that is important, because you 
say they do take it all out before they grind it into flour. 

Mr. Kelley. It is important as a conmiercial matter. 

Mr. Jones. But they pay 4 or 5 cents a bushel for removing that 
and they do remove before it is ground into flour. Now, what else 
could come into it ? 

Mr. Kelley. The fact is that on a large scale it would be com- 
mercially impossible. 

Mr. Jones. But they do it with reference to all the wheat, you say, 
before they grind it into flour ? 

Mr. Kelley. No; they do not do that with reference to all the 
wheat. 

Mr. Jones. Then they grind some of these peas into flour ? 

Mr. Kelley. No; they do not do that, very little of our wheat 
is infested with wild peas. It is only a small section of Minnesota 
and some very isolated places in the Dakotas. 

Mr. Jones. You are not contemplating increasing that ? 

Mr. Kelley. This bill would increase it. 

Mr. Jones. Increase the amount of wild peas? 

Mr. Kelley. It certainly would, if it gives a man pay for it. 

Mr. Jones. No; that is going to be removed from the wheat and 
then the producer will be docked for the amount of foreign matter 
in it, whatever that is. 

Mr. Kelley. Have you ever figured out what a man would get 
for a load of wheat infested with wild peas after he got the dockage 
on it? 

Mr. Jones. If there was 3^ per cent of wild peas, he would be 
docked 3^ per cent and the cost of removing that foreign matter, 
and that looks to me like it is the right way to do it. 

Mr. Kelley. If there was 3^ per cent of wUd peas, what would his 
^rain be when he got through docking it ? 

Mr. Jones. It would be whatever it would test out without the 
wild peas, less the dockage. 

Mr. Kelley. Would it test more or less than it did in the first 
place ? 

Mr. Clague. It would probably test mor6. 

Mr. Jones. It would probably test more in test weight. 
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Mr. Kelley. How do you explain that ? 

Mr. Claque. For instance, here is a sample with 2i per cent of 
kingheads. 
Mr. Kelley. I am talking about wild peas now. 
Mr. Clague. Here is a sample with 2.9 per cent of kingheads and 
that can all be taken out. 

Mr. Kelley. Here is a sample with wild peas. How much da 
those wild peas weigh to the bushel ? 
Mr. Clague. The wild peas ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. They weigh from 60 to 62 pounds per bushel, 
do they not ? 
Mr. Clague. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. They are not ordinarily in heavy wheat. They are 
in light wheat, and when the wheat is tested with those in it, it raises 
the test weight of that wheat, does it not ? 

Mr. Jones. If there was only 3 per cent of it, that would not raise 
it more than one-hundredth oi 1 per cent. 

Mr. Kelley. Under the present law they are left in there and they 
raise the test weight of that wheat. 

Mr. Jones. Let us assume they weigh 62 pounds to the bushel and 
the wheat only weighs 58 pounds and there is only 3 per cent of 
kingheads in it. That would not raise the test weight. 
Mr. Kelley. No; kingheads will not raise the test weight. 
Mr. Jones. What foreign matter wonld raise it? 
Mr. Kelley. Wild peas. 

Mr. Jones. Well, suppose the wild peas weighed 62 pounds to the 
bushel and the wheat only weighs 58 pounds; if there is only 3 per 
cent of wild peas that would not raise it more than one-tenth of a 
pound. 

Mr. Kelley. That is not a fair illustration. 
Mr. Joni^s. What is a fair illustration? 

Mr. Kelley. I will give you one. We have here a sample of wheat 
that is right on the knife-edge between two grades. The matter of 
weight would throw it one way or the other. 

mr, Jones. Say it is on the edge between No. 1 and No. 2. Let us 
get it down specifically. 

Mr. Kelley. All right. Now, then, it is graded No. 1. 
Mr. Jones. It would be graded No. 1 but for the peas. 
Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And with the peas it would grade No. 2. 
Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And if the peas are left in, by virtue of having S^ per 
cent of peas it would be graded No. 4. 
Mr. Kelley. No; we nave not any cases like that. 
Mr. Jones. Take a case where it would be No. 1 wheat but for 
having 3t^ per cent peas, what would it be with the peas in it under 
the present grading system ? 
Mr. Kelley. It would be considerablv less. 

Mr. Jones. It would be No. 5, would it not? Let us take wheat 
with 3^ per cent peas in it, which would otherwise be No. 1 wheat. 

Mr. Kelley. You are absolutely right about that. The proposi- 
tion, however, is this 
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Mr. Jones (interposing). Now, adopting your contention, with the 

Seas in it, it would grade No. 5, and without the peas it would grades 
To. 2. 

Mr. Kelley. All right. Now, here is another proposition 

Mr. Jones. Now, is it fair to grade it down to No. 5? 

Mr. Kelley. Now, I do not say that it is. I am not arguing that 
these rules should not be changed. I am simply arguing that the 
provisions of this bill change them wrong. I do not favor tne present 
proposition, 

Mr. Jones. How ought they to be changed ? The committee wants 
to know the way they ought to be changed. 

Mr. Kelley. Gentlemen, I do not think it is a question for this 
committee to change those orades. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; it is. That is exactly what we want to do. We 
are not married to this particular bill offered here. We want to get 
the facts and get a system established that will deal justly with every- 
body. That is fair, and that is all we want. We simply want to 
get at what is right. Here is some wheat with wild peas iii it which 
test 58^ pounds per bushel. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That is good wheat. Here is one with 1^^ per cent of 
wild peas. That is all there is wrong with that wheat, but that 
wheat is put in the No. 3 grade; is that right? 

Mr. Kelley. That is not right. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, it is not right. 

Mr. Kelley. However, it would not be right to do as this bill 
proposes to do. 

Mr. Jones. Why ? WTiat does this bill propose to do ? 

Mr. Kelley. It includes the wild peas as dockage or as separable 
material when they are not commercially separable. 

Mr. Jones. Why are they not separable? It looks to me like that 
matter would go out all rignt, and you say it is separated before it is. 
ground into flour? 

Mr. Kelley. If you will invent a machine that will take those out 
on a commercial scale, there is a reward of $1,000 waiting for you, ro 
if you can tell where there is such a machine. 

Mr. Jones. But you said Just awhile ago that they do do that 
before they grind it into flour. They do that with all the wheat 
they grind, do they not ? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Jones. What do they do with the wheat they do not take that 
matter out of. 

Mr. Kelley. That wheat has not any of it in it, in the first place. 
Ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent oi the wheat has no wild peas 
in it, m the first place. 

Mr. Jones. And the other 1 per cent is all the wheat that you have 
to take this matter out of, and that is all that is affected by that 
feature of the bill. Now, I am talking about the 1 per cent that is 
affected. The poor farmer who grows that particular kind of wheat 
has a problem as well as the other farmers. 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly he has. 

Mr. Jones. Let us take up his case. It is all separated before it is. 
ground into flour, is it not? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jones. This wheat oueht to be graded No. 1, with dockage 
for the amount of peas plus the cost of separation. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; and how are you going to arrive at that? 

Mr. Jones. That is what I want you to tell me. 

Mr. Kelley. I will tell you how they do it in Canada. 

Mr. Jones. How do you think it ought to be done here ? 

Mr. Kelley. Gentlemen, I am not enough of an expert to advise 
this committee or to advise the Secretary of Agriculture, but I am 
sure that if you leave this thing to the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wallace, he will settle it and settle it right. 

Mr. Jones. Let us take up this bill. Why will not this bill do it ? 
But, first, let us get at what they do in Canada. 

Mr. Kelley. This is the standards act. I thought I had it in a 
little more condensed form here, but I can not find it just now. 

Mr. Jones. Can you not give us the substance of it offhand ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; I can give it to you offhand. The stuff comes in 
there and we will say it is all right. It has to be 60-pound weight in 
Canada in order to be No. 1, and that is what it snould be in the 
United States. 

Mr. Jones. I think you are probably right on that. I do not know 
that the bill is perfect in that respect. 

Mr. Kelley. Under this bill you are lowering that. 

Mr. Jones. When we get to that matter, we will discuss that par- 
ticular feature. 

Mr. Kelley. All right. We will now discuss these Wild peas. It 
comes in and it weighs 60 pounds. It is dry and it is graded No. 1 
hard. I believe that is their nighest designation in Canada or, perhaps, 
No. 1 northern, seedy. The same thing applies to the way they 
handle the moisture in Canada. 

Mr. Jones. That is the way I think it ought to be. 

Mr. Kelley. The fact is, this, gentlemen 

Mr. Jones (interposing) And it seems to me that this would be 
true under this bill but for the testing system, and I think perhaps 
the testing system under this bill is perhaps defective. 

Mr. Kelley. It would lose us a pile of money. 

Mr. Jones. I think that is perhaps true, but I am talking about 
the moisture and the foreign matter. It seems to me the idea of 
this bill is pretty good on that; that is, to have it noted on the cer- 
tificate. 

Mr. Kelley. Perhaps I have not before me the bill you are con- 
sidering. 

The Chairman. I hand you a copy of the new print; the biQ has 
been revised somewhat. 

Mr. Jones. The bill provides that these foreign particles and the 
moister shall .be noted on the certificate, so that it would be No. 1, 
for instance, subject to the amount of foreign particles in it. 

Mr. Kelley. That seems to me to be very fair. I -would not say, 
without your taking better advice on it than I could give, that it is 
right, but it seems to me to be fair, for this reason: That stuff comes 
in and the mill buys it. For instance, we have several mills in Min- 
nesota, and, for instance, Washburn-Crosby buys that stuff and they 
are willing to give a little more for it because they have all this 
equipment for separating it. They have an acre or two of these 
cussed little devices, but they will only separate about 12 bushels of 
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this stuff in an hour. You will see, therefore, that it is commercially 
impossible on a large scale. 

Mr. Jones. But it does not have to be done on a lar^e scale, be- 
cause, as you say, only a very small percentage of the wheat is 
affected in that way. 

Mr. Kelley. But if you fix it so that it will be a good thing for 
them to do, it will be produced on a lai^e scale, because the stuff will 
be allowed to spread. I talked to an elevator man the other day, 
and he said, ** Wheat. I have not seen any wheat for several years. 
The farmers in my community are raismg screenings, and I do not 
blame them.'' 

Mr. Sinclair. You know why they don't raise good wheat, don't 
you? 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly I know why. 

Mr. Sinclair. The climatic conditions make it impossible for them 
for them to raise anything else. 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Mr. Sinclair. I know better. I raise just as much wheat as any 
man here and I have had 30 years' experience, and I know why we 
•do not raise as good wheat as we did 20 or 25 years ago. 

Mr. Clague. I have been raising wheat for 35 years and I know 
why, too. 

Mr. Jones. If he is going to be docked for the foreign particles 
contained in the wheat plus the cost of removing those foreign par- 
ticles, and if all of that is to be noted on the certificate, he is not 
foing to attempt to grow that kind of wheat where he can avoid it. 
think the farmers out there have got too much sense to do that. 
I know that they have in my country, which is a wheat country. 

Mr. Kelley. There is a lot more than farming involved in this 
question. 

Mr. Jones. That is true. 

Mr. Kelley. We will say that you raise a good, clean wheat — -— 

Mr. Sinclair. We would if we could, but we can not. In the 
spring wheat region you can not raise it. 

Mr. Kelley. Just a minute about that. I have some figures 
liere 

The Chairman (interposing) . They can not raise it in competition 
with black rust and a whole lot of other things, and you can not 
eradicate this foreign matter. 

Mr. Kelley. What percentage of the 1920 crop do you suppose 
last year was dark nortnern spring wheat? 

Mr. Sinclair. Do you mean tne percentage of the northwestern 
Spring wheat crop ? 

Mr. Kelley. I mean the receipts at Minneapolis. 

Mr. Sinclair. I have not any diea. 

Mr. KJELLEY. I mean the inspections at Minneapolis by the State 
inspection service. Ninety-six per cent. 

Mr. Sinclair. Dark northern ? 

Mr. Kelley. Dark northern. We can raise good wheat and we 
<io raise good wheat. 

Mr. Sinclair. There was only very little of it weighing 60 pounds 
;to the bushel. It is hardly a known quantity. 

57005— 21— PT 1 le 
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Mr. Kelley. I can give you some information about that. I saw 
a sample weighing 63 pounds day before yesterday. 

Mr. Sinclair. I have seen that, too, and I have raised it. 

Mr. Clarke. That was from Montana, was it not ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sinclair. But the older ground does not produce it. 

Mr. Kelley. In 1917 our Federal grades called for 59 pounds test 
weight. Inspections in Minneapolis irom August 1, 1917, to July 15, 
1918, indicated that 41 per cent of the receipts in Minneapolis — these 
are not the outgoing inspections, but are the receipts from the farms — 
41 per cent of the receipts graded No. 1. 

The Chairman. What year was that ? 

Mr. Kelley. That was the year 1917-18. That was the crop of 
1917. 

The Chairman. For what State ? 

Mr. Kelley. They were the receipts in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Jones. What percentage was graded No. 2 ? 

Mr. Kelley. Nine per cent. 

Mr. Jones. What percentage graded No. 3 ? 

Mr. Kelley. Thirteen per cent. 

Mr. Jones. What percentage graded No. 4 ? 

Mr. Kelley. Eight per cent. 

Mr. Jones. What percentage graded No. 5 ? 

Mr. Kelley. Five and five-tenths per cent. 

The Chairman. How much No. 1 ? 

Mr. Kelley. Forty-one per cent. That was during the time when 
our old grades first estabhshed called for 59 pounds. 

Mr. Clarke. That was the first year of the establishment of the 
Federal grades, was it ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. As to that which graded No. 2, have you the figures 
showing why that was graded No. 2 — the percentage of that which 
graded No. 2 that was because of moisture and the percentage that 
was graded No. 2 because of foreign particles? Have you that 
information ? 

Mr. Kelley. I can give you that information if I can find it among 
my papers here. Moisture ? 

Mj. Jones. Yes; what percentage was graded down because of 
moisture ? 

Mr. Kelley. There was a teat made from August 1, 19i7, when 
this began, to July 1, 1918 — ^figures of the State inspection depart- 
ment. Then there was another test, and I may have the dates wrong 
on that. I believe it was about two months, during the early part 
of that season, when the Federal grades had just gone on, when they 
made a test to see what was the result, and this was the result as to 
moisture. Out of 12,547 cars of spring and durum wheat 53 were 
graded sample on account of heating. 

Mr. Jones. That heating, of course, is a result of moisture, but th.at 
would not total the amount that was graded down on account of 
moisture. 

Mr. Kelley. Of this number, 3,497, which is about 25 per cent 

3,000 out of 12,000— were tested for moisture on suspicion; that is, 
it seemed they were a little damp, so they tested them for moisture. 
Twenty-five per cent were testea for moisture, and of those doubtful 
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cars 49.6 per cent, or about half the doubtful cars, graded No. 1. So 
that you would see that about 12.5 per cent was graded down. 
Mr. Jones. No; it would be 25 per cent that was graded down. ^ 
Mr. Kelley. No. 

Mr. Jones. Your figures are right. That would mean that about 
12.5 per cent was graded down on account of moisture, according to 
your figures. 

Mr. Kelley. It would be a little more than that — a fraction over 
that. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; a fraction over that. 

Mr. Kelley. Now, these are the exact figures: One hundred and 
thirty-six cars out of 12,000, about 10 per cent, graded below No. 1: 
solely on account of moisture. The average moisture of the doubtful 
cars — that is, the cars they were suspicious of — was 13.9 per cent, 
which is less than is required for No. 1 by the present Federal grades. 
That covers the question of moisture. 

Mr. Jones. Now, some of that moist wheat that tested 61 pounds 
was graded down to No. 5 in a class with wheat that tested 53 pounds, 
solely becau^ the 6! -pound wheat had a little moisture in it. 
Mr. Kelley. I dotfbt if any was graded No. 5. 
Mr. Jones. Yes; we had a sample here yesterday, and not only of 
61-pound wheat, but 61.5 pound wheat which was graded No. 4 
because of a little moisture. 

Mr. Kelley. Would you grade it No. 1 ? 

Mr. Jones. If it were No. 1 wheat I would grade it No. 1 and then 
have a notation, in some way, either on a certificate or on the grade, 
as to the excess moisture, so that the purchaser would know just 
exactly what he was getting. 

Mr. Kelley. I think that is a very fair way to do that. That is 
the Canadian system. 

Mr. Jones. That is what this bill provides. 
Mr. Kelley. It did not provide that when I got it* 
Mr. Jones. That is exactljr what the present bill does. If there 
is 14.5 per cent moisture and it is otherwise No. 1, it is graded No. 1, 
and then on the certificate is put ^* 14.6 per cent moisture." If it is 
No. 1 wheat except for the fact that it has 15 per cent moisture, it is 
graded No. I, and on the certificate it is noted that it has 15 per 
cent moisture. That is according to the present bill. 

Mr. Kelley. This is the bill which I got from the Congressional 
Record of May 21. 

Mr. Jones. But that is not the bill pending here now. 
The Chairman. The one I just handed you is the last one intro^ 
duced. 

Mr. Kelley. I am very sorry I did not get that one sooner. 
Mr. Jones. Then you really think that would be fair; and if the 
bill contains that feature and it is graded on its intrinsic merits with 
a notation of the amount of moisture, you think that would be fair, 
do you not ? 

Mr. Kelley. Let me say that I am not sufficiently expert on this 
to give you as my final opinion that that would be fair. 
Mr. Jones. But that seems fair to you, does it not ? 
Mr. Kelley. Let me say this, so far as I have seen it operating in 
both ways, it would be fair to everybody, for this reason: Wheat 
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coming in, we will say, with 15 ;^er cent moisture or 16 per cent 
moisture is millable all right, I thnk. 
* Mr. Jones. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Kelley. Your mill can tal e it and if it is cool and sweet 
they can shoot it through the mill, and while they do have to pay 
for that much water that they could get out of the Mississippi River 
more cheaply, still it is good millirg wheat. 

Mr. Jones. And they could make a little difference in the price by 
virtue of the effect of the excess moisture where that was noted on 
the certificate. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. At the same time, to grade it No. 1 without 
such a designation would be suicidal, for this reason 

Mr. Jones (interposing). Of course, that is true, but the bill does 
not undertake to do that. 

Mr. Kjjlley. The old bill which I saw did that. 

Mr. Jones. But the present bill does not. 

Mr. Kelley. Let me explain the position of a buyer. You have a 
bunch of bidders here and you have graded the wheat No. 1 and say 
that it is all right. This man then has shipped that wheat and we 
know and everybody knows that if it contains 15 per cent of moisture 
it is in a dangerous condition and is likely to heat before it gets to 
where it is goir^. 

Mr. Jones. Tney would have to make allowance for that, of course, 
and they could do that where it was noted on the certificate. 

Mr. Kelley. So, if you have a designation. No. 1, damp, it seems 
to me that it would be certainly fairer than to designate it No. 1, 
with that amount of moisture in it, with no such designation. 

Mr. Clague. We do not attempt to do that at all. 

Mr. Jones. That is not the idea at all. You say that it is fair to 
everybody to grade it No. 1 wheat if it is really No. 1 wheat, with a 
notation of the moisture, and that that would be fairer than to grade 
it No. 5 along with a lot of wheat that tests only 53 pounds or along 
with a lot of wheat that has all kinds of thrash m it. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And it would be much better than the present system 
to have it graded No. 1 with the amount of moisture notated on the 
certificate rather than to grade it way down to No. 5. That is 
beyond dispute. 

The Chairman. As I understnad it, you agree as to the notation ? 

Mr. Kelley. It seems to me that would be fairer. 

The Chairman. You did not have a copy of the bill containing 
that provision; you were not aware of it? 

Mr. Kelley. I was not aware of it; no, sir. 

The Chairman. So that is a new matter to you ? 

Mr. Kelley. I have not made a study of that, but so far as I can 
see, diat would be fair. 

Mr. Jones. Now, the next thing is the question of the thrash or 
the foreign matter in the wheat. It would be better for that to go 
as a notation, woidd it not, rather than to grade it down to No. 4 or 
No. 5, simply because it has some thrash in it ? 

Mr. Kelley. I think it would, but I certainly would not allow 
it to go as the original bill provided. 
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Mr. Jones. So we are not far apart on these matters. Now, to 
get down to the other proposition, which is one that I am really 
bothered about and one which I think 

The Chairman (interposing). Let us see if we have this question 
of the dockage clear. 

Mr. Sinclair.- They are agreed about that. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Kelley seems to agree with me that it would be 
better to have it g;raded on its intrinsic merit and have a notation of 
the amount of moisture, for instance. 

Mr. Kelley. Absolutely. 

Mr. Jones. And that is what this bill does. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Then would it not also be better, where the only objec- 
tion to the wheat is the foreign matter in it, to grade it on its intrinsic 
merit, rather than to mark it way down simply because it had a lit- 
tle of this foreign matter left in it ? 

Mr. Kelley. That would be my opinion. 

Mr. Jones. All right; now, we are agreed on those two points. 

The Chairman. Is ow, let me see if we understand each other about 
the dockage. Are you in favor of dockage ? 

Mr. Kelley. Including inseparable matter as dockage is not 
correct. 

The Chairman. That is what we are trying to get at. That is 
what this bill proposes to do. 

Mr. Jones. It proposes to dock it on account of the foreign matter 
in it. 

The Chairman. Let me read that provision to you: 

All foreign material in wheat, except rye, phall be classed as dockage^ and frll 
dockage shall be designated on the grad^ certificate, but shall not affect the grad^. 

Are you in favor of that ? That is what we call dockage. 

Mr. Kelley. Surely, ' 

The Chairman. That is on page 2, line 10, of the bill. 

Mr. Kelley. But I will tell you this, gentlemen: Inseparable mat- 
ter is not dockage. - ' 

Mr. Jones. How would you handle it ? . ' 

The Chairman. That is what the bill provides. 

Mr. Claque, If it is separated, then it is dockage, is it not ? * 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Clague. And you say they do separate it? 

Mr. Jones. You say they geparate all of it. 

Mr. Kelley. No; 1 did not say that. 

Mr. Jones. You say they separate all of it before they grind it into 
flour and that they grind it all into flour. 

Mr. Kelley. The mills in MinQeapolis do not ^ind any wheat 
containing wildpeas. I do not know what other mills mav do-. 

Mr. Jones. Well, let us talk about Minnesota and the Minnesota 
mills. They are the biggest mills in the country, are they^ not ? [ 

Mr. Kelley. I believe th^y are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. They grind all this wheat that comes to theiri? 

Mr. KJELLEY. No, sir; they do not; they grind all they buy — ^ ' 

Mr. Jones (interposing) . We are only interested in what they buy*, 
;Now, they grind all the wheat they buy, do they not ? 

Mr. Kelley. I should say not. 
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Mr. Jones. I mean all that they buy for that purpose. 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What do they do with it ? 

Mr. Kelley. If it is rotten, they sell it. A case happened just 
a little while ago, and in wandering^ around on this thing and in 
talking with different men I got hmd of this story: Two mills in 
Minneapolis bought 1,500,000 bushels of wheat on future contract 
and they had taken delivery on it and I heard that they had to ship 
all of it out because none of it was fit to grind. I ran that story 
down thoroughly. That is, not entirely, but to this extent: 1 
found one mill that had taken delivery on 750,000 bushels of wheat 
and, of course, they got delivery under the present rules of the 
chamber of commerce. They were delivered No. 3 wheat and it 
was not fit to grind. 

Mr. Jones. So they had their troubles under the present grading 
system. 

Mr. Sullivan. What mill was that? 

Mr. Kelley. Washburn-Crosby. 

Mr. Sullivan. When was it? 

Mr. Kelley. In the last two or three months. 

Mr. Jones. They had their trouble under the present grading 
system, did they not ? 

Mr. Kelley. And why did they have that ? They had it because 
the grade was too low. 

Mr. Jones. That is exactly what we are trying to correct. We 
are trying to establish a system that will prevent that. 

Mr. Kelley. And what have you done ? You have lowered it 
to 57 poimds for No. 1. 

Mr. Jones. Let us take that question up later. Let us first 
dispose of the question of moisture and the question of the thrash 
in the wheat, and then we will get to that point. I do not know but 
what you are right on that proposition. But with reference to the 
question of the thrash in the wheat, suppose there is 3 per cent of 
kingheads in the wheat and the Minneapolis mills get it; they sep- 
arate that before they grind it into flour, do they not ? 

Mr. Kelley. There are only one or two mills that buy that wheat 
at all. 

Mr. Jones. Well, how about those that do buy it ? Just answer 
the question. They do not grind that kinghead into flour ? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Jones. And they do not grind the wild peas into flour ? 

Mr- Kelley. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Then they separate that ? 

Mr, Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. If that wheat with this foreign matter in it would 
otherwise be No. 1 wheat, you would not grade that 61-pouiid 
wheat, for instance, down on the basis of 53-pound wheat simpjy 
because it had that foreign matter in it. 

Mr. Kelley. On that proposition, I think what you have in 
mind is all right, but pernaps I have not caught your expression 
correcth'^. 

Mr. Jones. Let me put it in a different way. Let us suppose 
that here is some 61-pound wheat and let us suppose that that 61- 
pound wheat is perfect wheat and No. 1 wheat except that it has 
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3i per cent of wild peas in it. Now, that wheat would be graded 
No. 4 wheat under the present grading system, would it not ? 

Mr. Kelley. It would be graded very low. 

Mr. Jones. That is in accordance with the undisputed evidence 
here, and I do not think there is any dispute about it. The ex- 

Serts from the Bureau of Markets said it would be graded No. 4. 
Tow, it is not right to put that wheat down on the same basis as 
53-pound wheat, is it ? 
Mr. Kelley. That is not right; no, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Certainly, it is not right. Now, would it be right to 
say that that is No. 1 wheat and then note on the certificate the 
amount of wild peas or foreign matter in it so that the purchaser 
would know exactly what he was getting ? 
Mr. Kelley. It would be absolutely right, in my opinion; yes, sir. 
Mr. Jones. So that is the way it ought to be done, is it not? 
Mr. Kelley. Gentlemen, you are asking me to be an expert here 
and I am not an expert. I am simply giving you my own opinion. 
Mr. Jones. According to your best judgment, ought it not to be 
done in that way ? 

Mr. Kelley. If I were a farmer, I would be satisfied to sell my 
wheat on that basis. 

Mr. Jones. And you would not be satisfied to sell it as No. 5 wheat 
if it tested 61 i pounds. 

Mr. Kelley. You bet your life I would not. I am not defending 
the present system on that at all, and I will call your attention to 
this fact- — 

Mr. Jones (interposing). Now, if you do not like the present way 
of docking this wheat, how would you suggest getting at that i How 
would you grade that wheat if you had the establishment of a system 
of grading? Here, for instance, is 61i-pound wheat that has 14 per 
cent moisture, and here is perfectly good wheat except that it has 
3i per cent of wild peas in it. 

Mr. Claoue. Here is a sample of some wheat with 1^ per cent 
which is put down as No. 3 wheat. 

Mr.' Jones. We will take this sample as an illustration. This is 
57i-pound wheat and has IJ per cent cockle and wild peas; now, how 
would you think was the best way to handle that on a grading system 
that would be really fair ? 

Mr. Kelley. Your suggestion is the nearest to being fair of any- 
thing my investigation has shown me. 

Mr. Jones. Then, if we write into the bill 

Mr. Kelley (interposing). No; that is not the question here. 
Mr. Jones. But I say if we write into the bill a provision of that 
kind, that will satisfy you, will it not ? 

Mi*. Kelley. No; because it says all foreign matter except rye 
shall be classed as dockage, when this other stuff is not dockage. 
Mr. Jones. What would you call It? 

Mr. Kelley. I would call it wild peas. I would say that there was 
3i per cent of wildpeas in it. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. That is what the bill would do. 

Mr. Kelley. Not by a dam sight. It is counted aa dockage. 

Mr. Sullivan. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; it does make a difference. It is not dockage. 
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Mr. Jones. If we should provide in the bill that it should be ^aded 
according to what is actually in it, that would be right, would it not ? 

Mr. Kelley. If I am a buyer, and you tell me exactly what that 
wheat is, that is all I want to Know, but if you tell me it is No. 1 with 
10 per cent dockage, and I find that it is 7 per cent dockage and 3 per 
cent wild peas, then I have not got the right information. 

Mr. Jones. All right; and if you had 6I-poimd wheat that is clear, 
good kernel, and that has no excess moisture in it, but has 3^ per cent 
peas in it, it would be outrageous on the producer to crade that down 
to No. 4 or 5 with 63-pound wheat that might have the same amoilnt 
of wild peas in it and nave excess moisture, too, would it not? 

Mr. Kelley. It not only would be, but it is. That is what the 
system is now, and it is not right. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, it is not right. Now, we have about agreed 
as to those two propositions. Let us have your suggestions as to 
how the testing as to weight should be done. 

Mr. Kelley. I would not use any different methods from those 
that you use now. 

Mr. Jones. What is the present system ? 

Mr. Clarke. -Do you think the Canadian system is the best system 
up to date? 

Mr. Kelley. I can not say that it is. There is some dissatisfac- 
tion with that system in some particulars, but so far as these two 
particulars are concerned, there seems to be more fairness in their 
methods than in ours; that is, with reference to these matters that 
we have' been discussing. 

Mr. Jones. I think that is undoubtedly so. I do not think there 
is any question about that at all if they have a system along the 
limes under discussion here. I do not think anybody can reason this 
thing out logically and reach any other conclusion than that the 
present system is outrageous with regard to moisture and foreign 
matter, and that a system along the lines we have been talking about 
would be much more preferable. I think no one oan dispute that 
proposition. 

Mr. Kelley. Of course, those things are very, very small items 
in comparison with the entire wheat problem. 
-' Mr. Jones. But they are very important to the particular man. 
who happens to grow that kincl of wheat. 

Mr. Kbllbt. les; they are very important to the. individual 
farmer. 

Mr. Jones. And even though that number is small percentage, 
when you put those in the aggregate it aif eets a good jSkeaaj people, 
and those people are American citizens and they hq,ve a right to 
have their legal rights protected as well as everybody else. 

Mr. Kelley, The only thing I fear is that in pi:oteGting this 
particular individual you will do so much harm to the other 99^9 

Ber cent that it will very much outweigh the good that you are doing, 
[ad this original bill been adopted, you would have harmed more 
than 99 per cent of our wheat producers, 

Mr. Jones. The law against inurder does not affect a great many 
people, but it is very important to the people it does .affect^ and 
these people who grow wheat and produce the elementary wealth, 
of this country and help to sustain all of us ought to have a lavsr 
which will protect them in their legal rights. 
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Mr. Bjellby. I am not a lawyer, but I will tell you that if you 
establish a rule so that this man's wheat over here, just because he 
is a good fellow, will be graded as No. 1 you might de-grade the 
wheat of 99 of his neighbors who have raised better wheat. 

Mr. JoNBS. Not if you note on the certificate the exact thing 
that is wrong with tliat wheat. 

Mr. Clague. This bill provides that they shall be paid according 
t(x the intrinsic value of the wheat. 

Mr. Kelley. That is not correct. The intrinsic value of the 
wheat is not represented here by any means. 

Mr. Clague. 1 do not think you liave read the bill carefully. 

Mr. Kelley. We are getting to the test weight now? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; let us go to the question of the test weight.. 
I think we have pretty nearly gotten you around to our way of 
thinliing; or, in other words, I thiri you have the same line of thought, 
that ve have. 

Mr. Kelley. You have an entirely new bill here. 

Mr. Jones. I think so, too, but I think the new bill accomplishes 
practically what you think is fair in reference to those two items,, 
althou^ we may have to change the word dockage. At all events, 
we a^r<e as to the question of moisture, that it simply ought to be 
noted ^ the certificiite, and that would settle that proposition. 

Mr. j^LLEY* Yes. 

Mr. Jc(^£s. And if the bill does that, it is all right ? 

Mr. KiLLEY. But does it do that ? 

Mr. JoiEB. Yes; there is no question about that. Now, let us 20. 
to the qu<^tion of this foreign matter. If the word*' dockage "wo\ud 
not cover *t, how would you handle that? Would you simply note 
on the cerificate jfust what is in the wheat ? 

. Mr. Kelvejy. I would note the percentage of wild peas or the per- 
centage of Ungheads or whatever it was. 

Mr. JoNEL Just whatever was in it. 

Mr. KellIy. Would not that appeal to you as fair?^ 

Mr. Clagcp, There is nothing objectionable about that., 

Mr. SuiyLiv^N. That is the iptent of the bill as it is. 

Mr. Kej;.le\. It is not the intent of this bill or the action of this 
bill. 

Mr. Jones. We can fix that part of it later, and I. think we will fix 
that so that thre will not be any question about it. 

Mr. Clarke. Then it is all a question of dockage ? 

Mr. BjBLiiEY.Yes, absolutely; and if you call something that is 
inseparable doclage you lar^ lying to the man who is buying it. 

Mr, Jones. Tlfit is aU right, and I think no one would object to 
that. I think y<i are thoroughlv right on that fundamental propo- 
sition. Now, go 'o the test-weignt proposition and let us have what 
you think about tiat. 

Mr; KELiiBii* G^tlemen, God Almighty set what first-class, good 
wheat under favorble conditioi^s will develop into; nature says whaL. 
is No. 1 wheat. 

Mr. Clarke. Wh,t chapter ? 

Mr. Kjbixey. In 4y field, jom can go out and see it. 

Mr. Clarke. I wat a definition of it. 
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Mr. Kelley. I will make you the definition right now. The man 
who bujs No, 1 wheat wants No. 1 wheat, and even though you call 
somcthmg that is not No. 1 wheat No. 1, he will not buy it for No. 1. 

Mr. Jones. I think that is true, but tell us about this 

Mr. Kelley (interposing) . Suppose you are going to buy a carload 
of horses and a man says to you, *'I have a carload of No. 1 horses 
out here on the track I want to sell you.'* 
Mr. Jones. You can not legislate value into them. 
Mr. Kelley. No. You say, ''What do you call a No. 1 horse!" 
He would say, ''A No. 1 horse ought to weigh 1,000 pounds and not 
have more than one spavin or ringbone.'' 

Mr. Jones. Could you not note the spavin, and say that but for 
that it is No. 1 ? 

Mr. Kelley. At any rate, that is the definition this man is giving 
you. And you say, **I will pay you $25 a head for such hoises. 
And then, maybe, another man comes along and describes the same 
bunch of horses. 

Mr. TiNCHER. This is pretty hot weather, and God Almighty has 
not laid out any program on this wheat business, but the Department 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of Markets has, and they say Uii diflFer- 
ence between No. 1 wheat and No. 2 wheat is so mucn moistire and 
so much dockage, and so much of this and so much of the otler; the 
diflFerence between No. 1 and No. 2 wheat is fixed by the anount of 
foreign material and the moisture in the wheat, etc. Now, a good 
many people think, and the more we hear the more we are al incfined 
to think tnat probably there has not been a very scientific arrange- 
ment about that, since God Almighty left it to humans ard to Con- 
gress to put this thing right. 

Mr. Jones. He seems to have the thing mixed in some .'espects. 

Mr. TiNC?HER. It seems to me the proposition of bringbg God into 
it is a little like the Kaiser. 

Mr. Clague. Yes; I think so. 

The Chairman. Another thing, the fact that No. 2 wleat is selling 
higher than No. 1 would indicate that it is a pretty gooi spavin. 

Mr. Jones. What do you think ought to be No. 1 wleat? 

Mr. Kelley. The United States Department of Agriculture has set 
the test weight of No. 1 wheat at 58 pounds. 

Mr. Jones. Is that right or is it not right ? 

Mr. Kelley. It is not right. 

Mr. Jones. What is right ? 

Mr. Kelley. Is there a man here that does not kiow what No. 1 
wheat ought to weigh? There is not. I do not blieve there is a 
man here that does not know what the test weight 'Ught to be. 

Mr. Jones. Sixty pounds ? 

Mr. TiNCHER. Tell us what you think it ought tcbe. 

Mr. JoNES. Put it in pounds. 

Mr. Kelley. In Canada the No. 1 wheat is & pounds, and the 
price is 12 cents higher than our No. 1 wheat. 

Mr. Palmer. How manv pounds is a bushel inCfiinada ? 

Mr. Kelley. How mucn it does weigh ? Sixt' pounds. 

Mr. Palmer. You do not know what the cubical contents of a 
Canadian bushel are ? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 
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Mr. TiNCHER. The Canadian bushel of wheat is larger than ours is; 
that is not a fair comparison. Do you raise wheat? 
Mr. Kelley. I have raised wheat. 
Mr. Sullivan. How long since ? 

Mr. Kelley. About six years. I never raised it in Canada. How- 
ever, there is a good deal of 60-pound wheat raised, and some 61 and 
%2, and I have known 63 pounas. 

The Chairman. What should be the test weight of No. 1 wheat ? 
Mr. Kelley. You can answer for yourself. 
Mr. TiNCHER. You can answer, can you not ? 
Mr. Kelley. This is the daily market record [indicating a paper] ; 
it gives the prices at which wheat is sold in Minneapolis, and you have 
the United States grades, No. 1 dark northern, $1.61, the very 
Jiighest. 

Mr. Jones. What do you think No. 1 spring wheat ought to be in 
test weight ? 

Mr. ISelley. It certainly ought not to be what it is placed in this 
bill. 

Mr. Jones. Where ought it to be? That is a simple question, and 
as clear as the English language can make it; that can be answered, 

Mr. Kelley. There is the record of the purchases by mills in 
IMinneapolis. 

Mr. Jones. Well, can you answer 

Mr. Kelley (interposing). Let me finish this. And they are 
buying the highest No. 1 dark northern. Is there any United States 
^rade fancy ? Let me tell you what the No. 1 fancy is. 

Mr. Jones. This law is not going to apply in Canada; this law is 
to apply in the United States. What do you think No. 1 spring 
wheat test weight should be ? 

Mr. Kelley. I would make the law 59 pounds, if I were doing it. 

Mr. Sanderson. Let me make a little statement. I was in 
Winnipeg less than a month ago, and Dr. Burchard, who is in charge 
of the Winnipeg laboratory, told me that their 60-pound wheat — 
that is, the 60-pound test weight per bushel wheat that they have 
there, was equal only to our SS-pound wheat, because of the size of 
their bushel; the number of cubic inches contained in their bushel 
-and the number of cubic inches contained in our bushel makes the 
•difference. 

Mr. Kelley. Gentlemen, a cubic inch does not vary, but the price 
does vary. 

Mr. Jones. How many cubic inches are in the American bushel; 
do you know ? 

Mr. Kelley. I don't know, and I don't care. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know how many cubic inches are in the Cana- 
dian bushel ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. You would put No. 1 at 59 poimds as the test weight? 

Mr. Kelley. I would not put it less than that. 

Mr. Jones. You would put it at that? 

Mr. Clarke. That is what he said. 

Mr. Kelley. It has got to be 

Mr. Jones. Now, would you or would you not make No. 1 wheat 
59 pounds test weight; would you make 59 pounds the test weight 
•of spring wheat ? 
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Mr. Kelley. If I were the Secretary of Agriculture and had the- 
trades to make, or if I were on this committee and were making the= 
law, I would have a grade, perhaps, higher than the present No. 1 
dark northern, and would call it, as the mills in Minneapolis call it^ 
' * fancy milling wheat. ' ' 

Mr. Palmer. Where do you find "fancy/' except in the closing- 
prices in Minneapolis ? 

Mr. EJBLLEY. Turn over to page 2 [referring to paper] and you will 
find the carloads sold on a certam day. 

Mr. Palmer. Where do vou find " fancy '* in there? 

Mr. Kelley. It is classified as dark northern. 

Mr. Palmer. Certainly; but where do you find "fancy" ? 

Mr. Kelley. You will find it in the price. 

Mr. Palmer. In the closing prices ? 

Mr. Kelley. No; in the carloads. 

Mr. Palmer. It does not mention "fancy'' in there. 

Mr. Kelley. It is fancy when you can get the money for it. 

Mr. Jones. Let us get his idea about this. You would call 59' 
pounds the test weight of No. 1 wheat, and then you could put. 
lancy or anything else on it. 

Mr. Kelley. riot necessarily. I would provide a law which 
would take care of the fancy milling wheat. When a man has good 
luck and takes good care of his crop, and he gets a 60-pound wheat, 
a 61 or 62, and I have seen a 63-pound wheat, i would see that he was- 
taken care of. 

Mr. Claoue. We take care of that. 

Mr. Jones. You have put your notation at not less than so many 
pounds.N Let us see what would be your minimxmi test weight on 
No. 1 spring wheat. 

Mr. Clarke. He says 59 pounds. 

Mr. Jones. Is that right ? 

Mr. Kelley. I would not want to be misunderstood as saying that. 

Mr. Sinclair. What do you attribute tlus wide spread oi 30 cents^ 
to; to the low test weight on wheat? 

Mr. Kjjlley. Partly. There is more spread in the quality of 
No. 1 than there is between No. 1 and No. 3, • 

Mr. Sinclair. All right. Then how do you account for the wide- 
variation in the spread of No. 3 ? 

Mr. Kelley. i ou have a lower grade there. 

Mr. Sinclair. There are the same fluctuations in price between.: 
No. 2 and No. 3 as there is in No. 1. 

Mr. Kelley. That is because of the low grade. 

Mr. Tincher. It takes about four bushels of wheat to make a. 
barrel of flour ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; or four and a half. 

Mr. Tincher. If it takes four and a half bushels of wheat to make- 
tt barrel of flour, and there is a spread of 30 centg, there is f our times^ 
30, or $1.35 a barrel difference in No. 1 wheat in trie making of a 
barrel of flour. I just want to state as a farmer that has had a. 
little experience making wheat into flour — ^I want to tell you. that 
you are absolutely wrong to say that it is a legitimate spread in any^ 
kind of wheat graded as No. 1 to-day. Thei*e is not that difference? 
in the quahty of the flour in the United States to-day .^ ^ 

Mr. Kelley. That is a matter of opinion. 
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Mr. TiNCHER. I submit that now, and that any miller can answer 
iihe proposition. 

Mr. Kelley. Your assertion is that there is not a spread of 30 
cents between the lowest possible No. 1 and the highest possible 
No. 1 wheat? 

Mr. Ttncher. Not in the United States, under any grading system 
of any State or the Government to-day; that would make $1.35 
a barrel, which would make entirely too many pounds of flour in 
four and a half bushels of wheat. 

Mr. Kelley. Tbere is such a spread on the market. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Of course, on the market. 

Mr. Kelley. That is what we are talking about. 

Ml'. TiNCHER. That is the thing we are trying to remedy. 

Mr. Clague. But is it fair to the farmer ? 

Mr. Kelley. Absolutely, it is not fair to the farmer, and the only 
means of reducing that spread is to enhance the requirements for the 
premium grade. You reduce quality when you 

Mr. Jones (interposing). Wnat do you make the weight of No. 1 
ivheat ? 

Mr. Kelley. Gentlemen, you are asking me questions that call for 
•expert knowledge. I have studied this from the economic side. 

Mr. eToNES. We have got to get down to brass tacks. We are 
studying this matter to draft a law, and we have to get down to brass 
tacks. X ou have been trying to get to this business all along. We 
have to study this matter if we are going to write a law. What is 
your minimum test weight for No. 1 wheat ? 

Mr. Kelley. I would not under any circumstances bother with 
this present regulation with the exceptions that we have already 
mentioned, and the further provision of providing some way to pro* 
vide for the man who produces first-class wheat, and there is a lot of it 
produced. 

Mr. Jones. I see that. In other words, you would maintain the 
present Government system of grading on the test weight of the 
wheat? 

Mr. Kelley. Surely. 

Mr. Jones. And then you would abolish the present Federal 
grading system on moisture and on foreign matter and simply have a 
form of noting exactly what the wheat contains of those elements ? 

Mr. Kelley. I think it would be worth while to investigate that 
idea. I am inclined to favor it. I can not say I would do mat. 

Mr. Jones. It goes without sajnng that the test weight is far more 
important than the foreign matter or the moisture? 

ifr. Kelley. I could not say that. A lot of moisture would cer- 
tainly knock the value of the wheat. 

Mr. Jones. I mean, ordinarily. In other words, wheat that is 
otherwise proper wheat and that has 15 per cent moisture in it should 
not be graaed down to a very low grade of wheat simply because it has 
15 per cent of moisture ? 

Mr. Kelley. That would not be my system of doing it. 

Mr. Jones. But you do think that the present system of grading, 
so far as the pounds per bushel is concerned, is preferable ? 

Mr. Kjelley. Certainly; because if you make a greater spread here 
[indicating on chart] you hit the farmer that produces the wheat, arid 
he is the man we want to help. 
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The Chairman. When you speak of spread, you mean the pre- 
muim ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chaiumax. And when you reduce that you make the spread 
that much greater ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; and it operates for the benefit of the elevator 
man and is an injury to the farmer. 

Tlie Chairman. How arc vou going to give the farmer the benefit 
of it? 

Mr. Kelley. I will either raise it to No. 

The Chairman (interposing). WTien you raise it from 58 to 59 
pounds you have not got very far; 1 pound is not much? 

Mr. Kelley. Not very far. 

The Chairman. Because some of it tests 61 pounds or 62 pounds. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How are you going to take care of the 61-pound or 
62-pound wheat ? 

Mr. Kelley. I think if I was doing it we would have another grade 
higher than this called ^' fancy milling wheat." 

The Chairman. Then you are in fevor of increasing the grades,, 
instead of dropping one of the five ? 

Mr. Kelley. To that extent. 

The Chairman. How many grades do you suggest ? 

Mr. Kelley. I want to take care of that man who produces good, 
wheat with another grade. 

The Chairman. Tnis bill suggests four grades; how many do yoiL 
sueffest ? 

Mr. Kelley. You are asking me a question that is too deep for me 
to answer. 

The Chairman. You discussed this question of premium ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you propose that we should add one grade — 
fancy No. 1 ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That would be five grades. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What do you say about No. 5 ? 

Mr. Kelley. I have not investigated that enough to give you any 
answer. The amount of No. 5 is very small, indeed. 

The Chairman. You called attention to the wide spread between, 
the number of grades ; in order to correct it you would have to increase- 
the number of grades, would you not ? 

Mr. Kelley. It is the spread in No. 1 I am worried about. 

The Chairman. There is not so much to the No. 1, except in a few 
years. 

Mr. Kelley. You will have considerable of it. 

The Chairman. You will have very little. 

Mr. Kelley. That is the record of the State inspection depart- 
ment for the receipts in Minneapolis. 

The Chairman. That was in 1917? 

Mr. Kelley. It is up to date. 

The Chairman. That happened in the year when you did not 
have the black rust. 
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Mr. Kelley. This is brought down to date. 

The Chairman. How much No. 1 Dakota wheat last year ? There 
was very little No. 1, was there not? 

Mr. Kelley. I do not know about Dakota 

The Chairman. Well, take the Red River Valley ? 

Mr. Kelley. I can not say about Dakota, but of the Minneapolis 
receipts 31.1 per cent last year were No. 1. 

The Chairman. Last year? 
, Mr. Kelley. Yes; for the crop of 1920, up to May 31, was 31 
per cent. 

The Chairman. That was at 58 pounds ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If you make it 59 pounds there would be less ? 

Mr. Kelley. But for the last four years we have had 41 per cent 
of our wheat that went No. 1, and that was without the Durum. 

The Chairman. That is when the wheat matured ahead of the 
black rust ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That was in a good year ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Could you not take care of that by simply noting where 
the wheat tested above No. 1, and then noting the test on the 
certificates ? 

Mr. Kelley. I don't think so. 

Mr. Jones. Why would not that take care of it? 

Mr. Kelley. It would do very well for purchasers in small mills, 
but you must remember the United States exports a large quantity 
of grain. Perhaps vou gentlemen could furnish the figures. But 
several hundred millions of bushels annually; 150,000,000 bushels, 
or 200,000,000 bushels. 

The Chairman. That had been through the hospital ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; surely; and I want to talk aoout that. 

The Chairman. It had been through the hospital ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes ; that man in Europe wants to buy good wheat. 

The Chairman. He buys on grade, and buys hospital wheat ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; he buys on grade. 

The Chairman. And you said a moment ago that he bought, and 
what he received was not fit to grind ? 

Mr. Keixey. If he buys No. 3 that is sometimes true. 

The Chairman. You spoke of miller a who bought 750,000 bushels, 
which was not fit to grind; it was not up to grade ? 

Mr. Kelley. It was up to the grade. 

The Chairman. For No. 3 f 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But something that he could not use ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why did he contract for something that he could 
not use ? 

Mr. Kelley. The rules of the chamber of commerce permitted 
that grade. 

The Chairman. That is another thing. 

Mr. Sinclair. That has nothing to do with the law. 

Mr. Kelley. The rules have been changed, to take effect, I think, 
the 1st of August. 
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The Chairman. If wheat is sold on sample, the certificate of grade 
does not count for very much, does it ? 

Mr. Kelley. It does . 

The Chairman. How ? In what respect ? 

Mr. Kelley. The buyer could 

The CiLViRMAN (interposing) . Look at the chart back of you there, 
you will find it demonstrated. 

Mr. Sinclair. Look at June 15. 

The Chairman. There you have June 15, where nine carloads of 
No. 2 sold at a price between $1.80 and $1.90, and nine carloads of 
No. 1 sold at a price between $1.60 and $1.70. What does that 
mean; of what value is the certificate of grade to the man who buys 
wheat? The expert in the department says, in many instances, of 
not much value. 

Mr. Sinclair. Do you note that there are nine carloads of No. 2 
that sold for more money than nine carloads of No. 1 ? 

Mr. Kelley. I do. I know this part of it. The man that is buy- 
ing that wheat demands a certificate of grade. 

The Chairman. He demands it, but miat is it worth when he gets 
it ? Is it worthless ? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

The Chairman. That is what the department representative says 
about it. What do you say about it? 

Mr. Kelley. It might be worthless to the miller who buys it to 
grind, but to the man who buys it to sell again 

The Chairman (interposing). The certificate is worthless, because 
it does not show what is in there. 

Mr. Kelley. These grades are 

The Chairman (interposing). The chart shows that No. 2 was 
worth more than No. 1. 

Mr. Kelley. That is sometimes true. 

The Chairman. It is quite generally true, is it not ? 

Mr. Sanderson. And if it is not worth more than No. 2 all the 
time, what good is your grade at all then ? 

Mr. Kelley. I do not understand you. 

Mr. Sanderson. If No. 1 grade is not worth more than No. 2 all 
of the time, what good is the grade ? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, you sell wheat and buy wheat much as you 
sell and buy horses; oifferent salesmen and different buyers make 
different prices. 

The Chairman. You do not grade horses; they are not graded? 

Mr. Kelley. Surely. 

Mr. TiNCHER. All wheat is produced and sold for the purpose of 
making flour, or milling it into flour ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Horses have no such standard as that* 

Mr. Kelley. We turn them into work. 

Mr. TiNCHER. The proposition is before Congress, and before the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Markets^ that inasmuch 
as this wheat is all made into flour, there should be a market difference 
between the quality of that wheat for the purpose of making flour 
based on the relative merits of the wheat in making flour out of it; 
that is the whole proposition. I am very mueh interested in your 
testimony, and am sorry I did not get here when you described your- 
self, to find out who you are. Where is your home ? 
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Mr. Kelley. My home is in Minneapolis. 

Mr. TiNCHER. What is your business ? 

Mr. Kelley. Editor of the Northwest Farmstead. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Have you ever had any experience in the grain 
business ? 

Mr. Kelley. I have never bought any grain. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Have you ever produced any grain, to speak of ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. TiNCHER. And what grading system was in vogue when you 
were selling grain ? 

Mr. Kelley. I do not recall; I think the Minnesota grades. 

Mr. TiNCHER. How many years ago was that ? 
. Mr. Kelley. More than six years ago. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You are now editor of a farm paper? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. And you are basing your opinion on your experience 
as a wheat producer, or an editor oi a farm paper ? 

Mr. Kelley. I am basing my statements upon an extensive in- 
vestigation I have made ii^ the past two years. That investigation 
has been made by talking to the farmers, grain dealers, and other 
people. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Did you make a trip down here on purpose to appear 
before this committee ? 

Mr. Kelley. Partly for that reason. 

Mr. TiNCHER. And you did it because the Steenerson bill was 
pending before the committee ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You came here to oppose that bill ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You came in a representative capacity, did you ? 

Mr. Kelley. Representative? 

Mr. TiNCHER. Yes; whom do you represent here? 
* Mr. Kelley. My paper has 100,000 readers, in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota, and I get letters from those people, 
maybe 100 a day. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You have 100,000 paid-up circulation to your paper? 

Mr. Kelley. We had, at the last count, a paid-in-advance circula- 
tion of 95,200. 

Mr. TiNCHER. That is a very nice paper. Here is what I wanted 
to know: How many of the readers of your paper suggested that you 
come down here and appear before a congressional committee ? 

Mr. Kelley. Not one of them, sir; I came of my own motion. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Then, you are not here in a representative capacity; 
you came individually ? 

Mr. Kelley. Not at all. This bill will cost my readers many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars if it is enacted into law, and my 
bread and butter depends upon the prosperity of those people. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I see your point, it is entirely proper for you ^9 
come here and appear before the committee. Had ycru not cuiuo 
we mi^ht be led to believe that the people of the great Nurtn^vtj&v 
were dissatisfied and wanted something in the nature of the v5tc«ouo 
son bill. 

57095— 21—PT 1 ^17 
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May I take advantage of your presence here to get a littlp line on 
a matter that may not be exactly apropos of this question $ I sup- 
pose you are familiar with the grain futures act ? 

Mr. Ejblley. I have some idea of it; not very definite. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You are not familiar enough with it to be a witness 
on that subject, then? 

Mr. £[£LLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You ought to look that up carefully and write some 
editorials on the subject. 

Mr. Kelley. I thmk that matter is going to be settled in some 
other way. I hope that the United States Grain Growers (Inc.) will 
settle several of tnose questions. And I also think in three or four 
years, or perhaps less time than that, after they get in operation, 
you will have no difficulty in getting what the farmers want, and 
what the farmers need. 

Mr. TiNCHER. A farmer waiting for three or four years for somebody 
to settle something for him might be like a young lawyer starting 
out in practice, and the first year he took everything on a contingent 
fee and lost all his cases and starved to (^eath. 

Mr. Clarke. He came down here, Mr. Tincher — in fairness to 
him — ^when he came here he had the origianl wSteenerson bill and 
started off discussing that. 

The Chairman. There is not much difference between the original 
bill and this one. 

Mr. Clarke. There is a considerable difference. 

The Chairman. I am not clear as to your answer as to dockage; 
are you for dockage ? 

Afr. Kelley. For dockage ? 

The Chairman. Yes; as provided in this bill? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say you were. 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What is your objection to it? 

Mr. Kelley. Because that stuff, on a conunercial basis, is not 
legitimately dockage. 

The Chairman. Do you think, if there are foreign materials in it, 
such as oats, it should be dockage ? Oats are separable. 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly it is. 

The Chairman. You are for degrading it; putting it in a lower 
grade ? 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly not. Dockage is dockage. 

The Chairman. I will put this proposition to you: Here is a car 
containing 100 bushels of oats ana 900 bushels of wheat; how many 
bushels should the buyer pay for ? 

Mr. Kelley. He will pay for it what he knows he will get out of it. 

The Chairman. How would you grade it? Suppose I am the 
buyer, how many bushels should I be obliged to pay for ? 

Mr. EIelley. a thousand bushels, 900 Dushels of wheat and 100 
bushels of oats ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley* I would run it through the kicker 

The Chairman (interposing). Yes; but I am buying it, 

Mr. KJBLLEY. You are buying it ? 
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The Chairman. Yes; and you are selling it. 

Mr. Kelley. Then that makes a difference. 

The Chairman. I take it you understand what dockage is ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; it is separable foreign material. 

The Chairman. I am not much of a grain man, but I have for 40 
years been growing and selling grain and understand dockage. If it. 
is oats, it is separable ? 

Mr. Kelley. It is a separable cereal grain. 

The Chairman. I am now talking about dockage. Are you for 
docking that car of wheat 100 bushels of oats in it or not? 

Mr. Kelley. Oats ? 

The Chairman. A car that has 1,000 bushels of wheat in it with 
one-tenth oats ? 

Mr. Kelley. Your proposition is one that would take more of an 
expert than I am to answer. 

The Chairman. Here is the bill before you; that is what it says. 
Are you for the proposed change ? 

Mr. Kelley. This bill says, AH foreign material in wheat, except 
rye, shall be classed as docKage.^' 

The Chairman. Oats is not rye ? 

Mr. Kelley. And therefore it would be classed as dockage. That 
is the idea; is it not ? 

The Chairman. Yes; oats should be classed as dockage. 

Mr. Kelley (reading) : 

All dockage shall be designated on the grade certificate, but shall not affect the 
grade. 

That is all right- 



The Chairman. Are you for dockage or not; that is what I would 
like to know. 

Mr. Kelley. That is all right, except that you say ''all foreign 
matter." 

The Chairman. Then you are not for it ? 

Mr. Kelley. I am not /or calling wild peas dockage. 

Mr. Clague. You have it separate, have you not ? 

Mr. Kelley. I am not kicking on that, but I want to see myself 
get a little out of it if I am selling it. 

The Chairman. Then you want the bill amended ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes ; I would amend it a little. 

The Chairman. How would you amend it ? 

Mr. Kelley. I would have a specification on the certificate saying 
5 per cent cockle, or wild peas, or kingheads, or whatever it is. 

The Chairman. You are for the present system ? 

Mr. Kelley. That is not the present system. 

The Chairman. Dockage is fully separable ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is not separable ? 

Mr. Kelley. Wild peas detracts from the grade, which I think is 
unfair. 

The Chairman. Let us clear up the question of dockage; I want 
to know whether you are for it or against it, and then we will discusS: 
the fairness or the imf aimess of it later. 

Mr. Kelley. That is impossible to answer. 

The Chairman. That seems to be the main contention. 
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Mr. Kelley. Dockage — there is dockage in this wheat [indicating 
sample of wheat], and that dockage should be classed as dockage, 
but that part that is inseparable. 

The Chairman. Let us discuss this oats proposition. 

Mr. Kelley. Your bill here says that it is dockaee. 

The Chairman. Well, are you for that; that is tne main question 
before us. 

Mr. Kelley. It is dockage; it is not wheat. 

The Chairman. To be candid about it, I think it is the only one 
of great importance. 

Mr. Kelley. I think it is of least importance. 

The Chairman. As pointed out here yesterday by Mr. Sanderson 
and others, evidently a great wrong has been committed in this 
dockage proposition. 

Mr. Kelley. In what way ? 

Mr. Sanderson. I think the chart in front of you wiU show you; 
the upper chart. 

The Chairman. Now, for instance, No. 1 wheat is degraded because 
it contains 0.2 of 1 per cent excess moisture, and the price is lowered 
at least 5 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Sinclair. I think Mr. Palmer could explain that chart, and 
that would clear up the matter. 

Mr. Kelley. If vou would explain that chart, it would explain a 
good many things here. 

Mr. Palmer. Here is 0.2 of 1 per cent here; it has a moisture of 
0.2 of 1 per cent too much. 

The Chairman. Two hundred and forty pounds of moisture more 
than it should contain; is that it? 

Mr. Palmer. You are thinking of the carload. 

The Chairman. Yes; the 1,200 bushels. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is degraded 5 cents a bushel, is it not ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And 5 cents a bushel is $60. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. In answer to that, it goes into No. 2, but you might 
find No. 2 selling for more than a No. 1. 

Mr. Palmer. On the farmers' market f 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Sinclair. There is a difference between that and this propo- 
sition. 

The Chairman. Two hundred and forty pounds of moisture. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. We discussed that and agreed on that. 

The Chairman. If you are agreed on that, there is no use dis- 
cussing it. 

Mr. Palmer. We are agreed on the moisture, and I really think we 
are about agreed on the other things. The only thing Mr. KeUey 
contends, and we have been contending, we are goin^ to designate 
the dockage, but he means this [indicating]; so, for instance, if a 
man buys wheat with wild peas in it, it will oe labeled on the certifi- 
cate the percent ag e of wild peas. 

Mr. Kelley. Why not put it in the bill, then ? 
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Mr. Palmer. If it is necessary, Mr. Haugen says to amend it, and 
if it is necessary we can amend it to cover that. 

Mr. Sullivan. I suggest that you put in the words, ^' the kind and 
character of such foreign material shall be noted on the certificate.''^ 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; we can do that. 

Mr. Kelley. I think that disposes of the question. 

The Chairman. Then, you are practically agreed with them on 
the bill ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; it should be designated what is. 

The Chairman. It should be dockage ? 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly; if it is not wheat it is dockage. 

The Chairman. Then, you agree that the carload refund . should 
be docked 100 bushels? That the seller should be paid for only 
900 bushels, instead of 1,000 bushels? 

Mr. Kelley. He should be paid for 900 bushels of wheat and 100 
bushels of oats. 

The Chairman. That is true; but that is to be noted on the 
certificate, 
i Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sinclair. You understand, under the present system of grad:- 
in^ wild peas and kingheads are not dockage at all ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sinclair. They are weighed with the wheat ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sinclair. And sold with the wheat ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are for the change ? 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. Palmer's suggestion, I think, changes that. 

The Chairman. Now, what is next in the bill ? The grades ? 

Mr. Kelley. The grades. 

The Chairman. Tell us about the grades. 

Mr. Kelley. The matter of test weight, we need go no further 
with that; I think you imderstand my position. 

The Chairman. I am satisfied with that. 

Mr. Kelley. The proposition of 57 pounds would lose millions of 
dollars for our farmers. 

Mr. Clague. Why would it ? Tell us about that. 

Mr. Kelley. Right here you have it [indicating]. I am the elevator 
man, and nere comes a man with a load of wheat. No. 1 dark northern, 
and I pay him by my card — I take it all of you gentlemen are familiar 
with that card ? ^ 

Mr. Clague. I have them right here; hundreds of them. 

Mr. Kelley. There it is — 1 pick up my card — ^what station is 
this? Gardner, N. Dak.; I see it is $1.41, and I give him $1.41. 

Mr. Clague, Right there, the card is misleading, because the 
gradingis misleading. 

Mr. Kelley. That is true. 

Mr. Sinclair. Do you know how that price is arrived at of $1.41 ? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sinclair. Tell us how it is done. 

Mr. Kelley. It is supposed to be the price in Minneapolis for 
that day, less the freight irom that station plus 9 cents. 

Mr. Sinclair. All right; now turn around to the chart behind 
you and note the average closing price for June 15 on No. 1 is $1.62 1. 
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Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Mr. Sinclair. And the range of prices for No. 1 that day was 
from $1.62 to $1.89J, a difference of 27i cents. 

Mr. KjiLLEY. Precisely, and that is what I want to call your 
attention to. 

Mr. Sinclair. Do you mean that the farmer sold wheat graded 
No. 1 at $1.41 

Mr. Kelley (interposing). That is why I am here to-day. 

Mr. Sinclair. If he sold wheat graded No. 1 on that day for 
$1.41, he lost 27i cents ? 

Mr. Kelley. And if vou adopt this bill, he will lose about 40 cents. 

Mr. Sinclair. You tnink he will lose more ? 

Mr. Kejjley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Yes; I think the spread will be greater. 

Mr. Kelley. Sure, it will be greater. 

Mr. Sinclair. Now turn to No. 3 on the same day, and the average 
price is $1.44}, and the range here is 40 cents. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is the situation, and no one has been able' 
to suggest a remedy. Can you suggest a remedj^ ? 

Mr. Sinclair, i ou can see that the loss is just as great on the 
low-grade wheat as on the No. 1 wheat. 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly. The reason I have not dug into that 
is because the amount is so much less of that lower-grade wheat 
than of the higher-grade wheat, as shown by these figures from the 
inspection office. 

The Chairman. The representative of the department was asked 
the same question, and he said he did not know any way of over- 
coming it. 

Mr. Kelley. I do not, but there is a wav of overcoming this. 
Make more grades; I do not say it should be done. 

Mr. Palmer. Why should the price the farmer gets be at the 
lowest price for the day ? 

Mr. Kelley. That is a thing I have often wondered. 

Mr. Sinclair. You can not explain why that is ? 

Mr. Kelley. I am not a buyer of the chamber of commerce; I 
can not explain that. 

Mr. Sinclair. 1 understood you to say you knew how that price 
was arrived at. 

Mr. Kelley. It is this price, less freight and 9 cents. 

The Chairman. What is the 9 cents 'for; profit? 

Mr. Kelley. For profit and handling. 

The Chairman. Do they take 9 cents for profit and handling? 

Mr. Kelley. There is severe competition for the grain, and otten 
thev pay a higher price than is indicated bv the card. 

The Chairman. Does the farmer get tne benefit of the com- 
petition ? 

Mr. Kelley. If his wheat is extra good he suffers a loss on account 
of it. 

The Chairman. The buyers compete for the better quality of 
wheat ? 

Mr. Kelley. I rather doubt that country buyers pay more for it. 

The Chairman. The higher class No. 1 wheat sells at 30 cents 
premium. I take it the buyers are advised and will compete for that 
better quality of wheat ? 
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Mr. Kelley. I rather doubt that. They will, in some cases^ and 
to some extent, but the loss by reason of the hazard will fall on the 
farmer; your elevator man is going to take care of that hazard. 

The Chairman. But if the farmer ships his wheat he gets the 
benefit of it ? 

Mr. Kelley. Surely, if he ships his wheat directly to the miller, he 
would get the 

The Chairman (interposing). He could not ship it directly to the 
miUer. 

Mr. Kelley. Not directly to the large miller but to the commission 
firm. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Kelley, where there is a spread of 30 cents or 
40 cents, as shown on the same ^rade of wheat on the same day, don't 
vou think it would be practicaole to arrange, either to the State or 
Federal Government — to arrange for the publication of a card or 
bulletin of the sales and prices and ^ades, together with anything else 
that affected the price, such as foreign material, or moisture — or any- 
thing that affected the price in Minneapolis, and send that out to all 
these statements ? 

Mr. Kelley. That is practically done now, is it not ? 

Mr. Sullivan. How is that done ? 

Mr. Kelley. By the Bureau of Markets. We get every day here 
a sheet so long [indicating] on anything that is sold by the farmer; 
the liquid milk market and the butter market and so on. 

Mr. Sullivan. You mean a sheet sent from Washington ? 

Mr. Kelley. It is- mailed from the Washington State Bank in 
Minneapolis — that is, on vegetables. 

Mr. Sullivan. I am onlj asking about wheat. 

Mr. Kelley. And also hve stock. 

Mr. Sullivan. I am asking about wheat, not live stock. 

Mr. Kelley. I don't know where it comes from. 

Mr. Sullivan. It is evidently a man named Durand. 

Mr. Kelley. He is the man that sends this card. 

Mr. Sullivan. I am asking if it would not be practicable for the 
Government, either State or National, to arrange for a bulletin which 
would give practically the information throughout the West that a 
man would nave who sits on the board of trade ? 

Mr. KJELLEY. I have gotten pretty well started on a proposition 
that I think is going to give the farmer that information quicker than 
the board of trade nas it. 

Mr. Sullivan. You are not answering my question. My question 
is, Would it not be practicable for the Government or the State to 
imdertake that ? 

Mr. Kelley. Surely it would; it is highly important that they 
should. The information could be sent. 

Mr. vSuLLtVAN. The farmer at these stations could protect himself, 
if the farmer knew at the stations what wheat sold for in Minneapolis, 
And he could pick the samples from this bulletin and get samples of 
his own wheat that compared with them, and find out what he could 
get for his wheat. 
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Mr. KelLtEY. Yes; I have arranged to have that information sent 
out now by wireless from Minneapolis to the farmers, and they get it 
by wireless. 

Mr. SuLurvAN. Tell me of one farmer who has a wireless. 

Mr. Kelley. I can not give it to you here; I have not my list here, 
but I could give it to you if I were at home. I can tell you of one man 
who made 4 cents a bushel bv having that knowledge. 

Mr. Sanderson. If this information is sent out, by wireless or any 
other way — if it is sent out^ — would it not be a benefit to thfe farmer? 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly; that is why I arranged to have it done. 

Mr. Sullivan. If it would be of benefit to the farmer, why would 
it not be a benefit to the farmer to have the grades given, with these 
things designated on the certificate in eacn case, so that when a 
carload of wheat is sold in Minneapolis the facts should be sent out to 
the stations showing the content of the car, as to moisture, foreign 
material, and so on; why would not that make it a proper grading 
system to begin with ? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, it would make it very complicated, indeed. 
This idea of a grade of wheat is arrived at by a bunch of wheat, sev- 
eral cars, perhaps, being the same in quality, that can ^o into a grade. 

The Chairman. You mean to send out cards indicating representa- 
tive sales ? 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Yes; representative sales of cars. 

The Chairman. And the premiums paid ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the premiums paid on No. 1 ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the premiimis paid on No. 2 ? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

The Chairman. How would you have that sent out ? 

Mr. Sullivan. That could be sent out; the board of grain appeals 
could do that. 

The Chairman. The Bureau of Markets is doing something like 
that. But the reports carried by the press are of little value. The 
press does not cany full reports. Take, for instance, as to stockers 
and feeders, it is only once m a great while that the price of stockers 
and feeders are quoted. The matter carried by the press does not 
amount to very much. 

Mr. Sinclair. You understand, Mr. Kelley, the country elevator 
does not pay any more than probably the lowest price for that 
particular grade on that day? 

Mr. Kelley. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Sinclair. He makes the farmer think that is all he can pay. 
But if the farmer knew that his grain sold for a premiimi of 10 or 15 
or 20 cents a bushel higher, he would know what to expect. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that this investigation has made 
it absolutely clear that the standards, so far as the certificate of 
grades is concerned, are of little value and that there seems to be no 
remedy for that — at least no one has suggested a remedy. 

Mr. Kelley. Not absolutely worthless. I want to say to this 

mittee 

• The Chairman (interposing) . It means nothing, because the lower 
grade sells higher than the higher grades; so it is without value. 

Mr. Kelley. That may happen sometimes. 
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The Chairman. Well, the testimony before us is that it happens 
quite a good deal of the time. 

Mr. KELLEY. It is true in this case here [indicating]. Grades have 
value, however; there is no question about that. 

The Chairman. Tell us how they are of value. You have had it 
pointed out that it deceives the farmer; it deceives him because the 
grades are stated, and the chart shows that a fanner may receive 
more for No. 2 wheat than he will receive for No. 1 wheat, and of 
what value would it be? 

Mr. Kellet. Here is the proposition • 

The Chairman (interposing) . I do not bring that up with a view of 
criticizing those who fixed these standards. That is not it. But I 
mention it to point out the difficulty. 

Mr. Kelley. Here is the proposition: A buyer for a mill in Minne* 
apolis was buying wheat, and looked at this little pan of wheat, the 
sample, and it was beautiful wheat, wheat that weighed 60 or 62 

f^oimds per bushel. It came from a little town in South Dakota — I 
orget the name of the town — but «ome little town east of the Black 
Hills that is in a pretty good wheat country. The buyer paid for 
that wheat a very nigh premium price. It looked very good, and he 
was an expert; that was his business, and he was a high salaried man. 
That wheat was taken into the mill, and whenever a new lot of wheat 
comes into the mill they take a sample of every carload of wheat and 
turn it. over to the chemist of the mill, whose fcusiness it is to make a 
baking test, and various other tests, and report on the properties of 
the wheat. The tests were made, and the Duyer was astonished to 
find that the wheat that he had graded so high was not a good milling 
wheat. There was a wheat that was inspected and looked fine, and 
this man thought it was verv fine. To proceed with the story: They 
sent the same commission firm another car of wheat from the same 
town, and the commission firm sent word to the mill and told them 
they had another car of wheat, and said, ^^ You had one car frona that 
town the other day; what will you give for thisT' And, of course, 
they did not want it. 

Mr. Sanderson. If it is ri^ht for the mill to have the information 
as to the true milling value, is it wrong for the farmer to have it ? 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly not. It is impossible, however, for any 
man, no matter how expert he may be, to tell by looking at a sample 
of wheat exactly what its milling value will be. However, this 
approximates it closely. We do need a disinterested party between 
the ordinary farmer and the buyer. We do need a disinterested 
party, like the Government. And so I say, leave the law alone. 

The Chairman. If that is all, Mr. Kelley, we are much obliged to 
you. 

Mr. Palmer. I would like to have a few minutes. 

The Chairman. We will hear you briefly. 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. C. PALMEE, STATE GBAIN INSPECTOE 

OF NOETH DAKOTA, FAEGO, N. DAK. 

Mr. Palmer. The strongest condenmation that has been brought 
against the Federal standards in this committee was when Mr. Kelley 
said the millers had bought 1,500,000 bushels of wheat on contract 
that they could not use. 
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Mr. Kelley. No; that is not what was said. 

Mr. Palmer. That is what you said; yes. That is the strongest 
condemnation that has been brought against the Federal standards 
here. These millers had to buy this vmeat on contract grade, and 
they got some wheat they coulcl not use. 

Mr. Eellet. They have rules in the chambers of commerce. 

Mr. Palmer. He was talking about grade 3 wheat. I know some- 
thing about that lot of wheat, too. 

The Chairman. What is it; tell us about it. 

Mr. Palmer. It was wheat that was down on every point, because 
the mixer had fixed it by putting in the maximum amount of moisture 
and putting in the maximum amount of kingheads and the maximum 
amoimt of rye, and, consequently, it was a wheat that could not be 
kept. We are trying to get around that in this bUl, because if there 
is any excess moisture or any excess of kingheads we will indicate it, 
so that when a man buys a million and a naif bushels of wheat on 
contract under this bill he will know exactly what he is getting. 
That is what he does not get imder the Federal standards at the pres- 
ent time. He buys No. 3 wheat and does not know what is m it. 
The chances are that his wheat will not keep, because it has too much 
moisture in it or is not good wheat, and that is so without indicating 
what is in it. 

Mr. Kelley. You are going to give him more moisture. 

Mr. Palmer. No, sir; we are limiting the moisture in grade 1 to 
14.5 per cent. That runs through all the grades. And if there is 
any excess of moisture, that is to be indicated on the certificate, the 
same as they do in Canada. 

Mr. Kelley. You had better make it 14 per cent. 

The Chairman. Do you state positively that wheat is being deliv- 
ered on future delivery contract which is not millable ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. That is true. 

The Chairman. Are you positive of that ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; the representatives of the millers made the 
same statement at the hearing before the Secretary of Agriculture 
last April; the same statement that Mr. Kelley has made here. 

The Chairman. If the miller buys for future delivery, if he calls for 
the wheat he can not use it ? 

Mr. Palmer. It may be that he can not use it. 

The Chairman. As a general thing, is that true ? 

Mr. Kelley. As a general thing that is true. 

Mr. Palmer. That is simply because the Federal standards de- 
grade the grade. We have heard so much here that this bill is going 
to degrade the grade. The Federal standards degrade the grade. 
For instance, you take No. 5 wheat; they allow 16 per cent of mois- 
ture. We have the reports here, and it is shown that a low-grade 
wheat can not carry as much moisture as a high-grade wheat, and 
yet these Federal standards allow 16 per cent of moisture in No. 5, 
and we know that No. 4 or No. 5 can not carry 16 per cent of moisture 
and be storable. 

Mr. Clarke. What do you think about lowering the test weights ? 

Mr. Palmer. I will come to that a little later. I want to go on 
on this subject a few moments. For instance, here on this chart I 
have some samples of wheat that will grade No. 3 or No. 4 — any of 
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them — but we will take No. 3, because that is in the contract grade. 
Here is a 60-pound wheat with 0.2 of 1 per cent too much moisture. 
Here is anotner one with rye and longheads, but is low in moisture. 
Here is one that is low in moisture, but is only a 55-pound wheat. 
Here is another that is low in moisture and is a 55-pound wheat, but 
it is clean. 

Now, what happens ? They all go into the same grade, according 
to the Federal standards. In the one case we have 59.6 pounds of 
clean 60-poimd wheat in a bushel; in the second case we nave 58.5 

Sounds of clean 60-pound wheat in a bushel; in the third case, we 
ave 58.2 pounds of 55-pound wheat in a bushel, and in the fourth 
case we have 60 pounds of clean 55-pound wheat to the bushel. But 
the Federal standards place them all in the same grade. Now, here we 
have figured the value on the amount of clean wheat in a bushel, and 
we find the value is as follows: In the case of the first bushel, the 
value is $1.74 ; the value of the next bushel is $1.71 ; the value of the 
next bushel is $1.45; and the value of the clean wheat in the last 
bushel is $1.51. 

Here is the average difference between the cash sales and clean 
wheat. In other words, the difference between the average cash 
sales and the value of the actual wheat is, in the case of the first bushel, 
23 cents; in the case of the second bushel 20 cents, and in the case 
of the third bushel minus 6 cents, and it is equal on the last one. The 
Federal standards put them all in one grade. We know they are not 
equal. So you see the difference would be from minus 6 to plus 23, 
or a difference of 29 cents. 

I will tell you something else that happens. Here is the price 
paid the farmer, $1.42. Let us look back here and see where we 
come out; and I think we will find the value paid the farmer is lower 
than the price paid for clean wheat on any of these bushels. We are 
allowing that wheat to be graded according to the Federal standards 
and we bring this wheat down here. What is the result? One 
dollar and forty-two cents is the price paid the farmer, not only for 
the w^heat that has kingsheads and too much moisture in it but all 
the wheat is grade 4 that is marketed in the great Northwest is 
degraded because the Federal standards allow this wheat to be 
degraded. I wish you would get that point. It means that, because 
we allow the Federal standards to degrade it, it degrades all the 
wheat in the great Northwest. 

Mr. Sullivan. Doctor, one subject has not been taken up before 
this committee, and that is how it is a very easy thing to take two 
or three kinds of No. 2 and No. 3 wheat and make No. 1 wheat by 
mixing them. 

Mr. Palmer. That is a very easy thing, indeed, and we can take 
a wheat that is down on one factor, and another wheat that is down 
on another factor, and another wheat that is down on another factor, 
and we mix them all together and we can make No. 1 wheat. 

Mr. Sullivan. Illustrate that, where one is light and dry and the 
other is heavy and wet. 

Mr. Palmer. Suppose we have some light wheat here; it might 
be 13 per cent of moisture; it might have 10 per cent of moisture. 
There are two carloads here of 62-pound wneat that has 16 per 
per cent of moisture. Now, if that is the only factor it is down on, 
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we can mix those three together, and they will be sold for No. 1. 
Thev are sold by the farmer for No. 4. 

ifr. Sullivan. The farmers do not mix them? 

Mr. Palmer. No. 

Mr. Sullivan. That is done after the wheat gets to the terminal ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. But I want this to soak in. The Federal 
standards degrade the grade. I have it here. I have these different 
factors that degrade the grade, and because of that fact they lower 
the price on every bushel that the farmer raises, because the price 
that is paid the farmer is paid on the lowest price for that grade. 

Mr. Kelley. -iVnd if the grade is lowered, you will get the prices 
lowered. 

Mr. Palmer. I do not see how you can degrade it lower than the 
Federal standards do. 

Mr. Kelley. Here you have done it. . 

Mr. Sullivan. Doctor, you take some wheat that has too much 
rye, or too much foreign material, and was filled up with every de- 
grading factor, it is graded No. 3 ? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. And it is the same as if it had an excess of mois- 
ture? 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sullivan. That is one of the things we think is wrong, be- 
cause if all the degrading factors exist in a particular sample, it ha& 
the same effect in putting it down as if only one factor was present. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; and I can tell you another thing: The only 
reason the millers favor the Federal grades is that they can buy on 
the sample. If they could not buy on the sample, they would be 
here at Washington fighting, for a change. 

Mr. Sullivan. To sum tms all up, our contention here is that we 
want the actual good and bad, the premium, and degrading quali- 
ties of a given sample of wheat placed on the grade certificate. 

Mr. Palmer. That is it. 

Mr. Sullivan. And we want — after that is done— we want to find 
a way, which we will find, of getting that information out to the 
fanner at the primary market. ^ 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. May I ask a question: Suppose that wheat comes in 
from the farmer that has one degrading element ? 

Mr. Palmer. Just one ? 

Mr. Kelley. It goes to the terminal elevator 

Mr. Palmer (interposing) . But the farmer sells to his local elevator. 

Mr. Kelley. Sure ne does; but what happens to it as it gets to this 
terminal elevator? Every other degrading element is added to it. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes; that may happen 

Mr. Sullivan (interposing). They will not add every other de- 
grading element when the degrading element is put on the certificate. 

IVJt. Kelley. They will add a htUe more; they will add aU the law 
will allow them. 

Mr. SuLUVAN. Then we will know why it brought a low price. 

Mr. Palmer. Now, I want to say a word about the fancy wheat. 
There is one of the biggest stunts ever puUed off on the farmere in 
a long time. I am sorry I can not give you any very definite inf or- 
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mation. I have a copy of the Daily Market Record befote me. 
Here is what I thought for a long time fixed the daily average cash 
price. I thought they took the low price and the high price per 
carload for the day, and that that average would give us the closmg 
cash price. A new stunt has been worked out. Last November the 
grain trade invented another grade in giving the closing cash price 
For fancy No. 1 dark northern. This is what appears to happen — 
I can not say this is it, but this is the way it looks — that the grain 
trade, in fixing up this closing cash price, will put all the cars that 
bring a high price and put them in fancy; and then they wiLl take 
the carload bringing a tow price and base the closing cash price on 
these; and that is the basis on which the farmer is paid. The average 
of all the car sales No. 1 DuS. for June 15, 1921, was $1.75, but the 
closing cash price was $1.62f, while the low carload brought $1.62. 
Sometimes the lowest is even below the closing cash price. Here, for 
instance, is $1.50 closing cash price on No. 2 DuS., and the lowest car- 
load brought $1 .55. That is where your ^^ fancy " comes in. It seems 
to take the carloads bringing the high price out of consideration in 
getting rid of the best wheats, but not figuring what the farmer is to 
be paid. 

Mr. Kelley. And the farmer loses by means of that. 

Mr. Palmer. Surely he loses by it. it seems to be done by hocus- 

{locus, and we have asked representatives of the Minneapolis Grain 
nspection Department here before this committee, and they state 
that they do not know how this closing cash price is fixed. 1 am at 
the head of the North Dakota State Grain inspection Department, 
and I confess that I do not know how it is fixed. 

Mr. Kellev started out by saying that he knew, but he wound up 
by saying he did not know. 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Mr. Clarke. No; in fairness to him, he did not say that. 

Mr. Palmer. All right; I will take that back. Tjiere are a good 
many things going on that we do not know, and the farmer gets the 
worst of it. 

Keep this in mind, that the thing we are working for is to raise the 
grades, instead of degrading them. 

Mr. Kelley. Do you raise them if you degrade it from 58 to 57 ? 
That is what I want to know ? 

Mr. Palmer. Perhaps that is true on this point, but we are going 
to have a marketable and storable grain, and that is one thing we 
have not got under the Federal grades, because they allow No. 4 
and No. 5 to carry so much moisture they are not storaole. And even 
that is true of No. 3. So that anybody that has to buy on future 
delivery absolutely does not know whether the grain is going to be 
fit for use or not; and the only man who can take advantage of the 
Federal grade is the fellow that can buy on the sample grade. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a copy of the chart on the wall showing 
that the Federal standards put wheat of widely varying value in 
the same grade when wheat is sold by sample. I woula like to have 
this chart printed in connection with my statement, as well as two 
short articles on the Federal standards on wheat. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The chart and articles referred to ore here printed in full, as follows :) 

The Federal standards put wheat of widely var.-inp: value in the same erade. This 
is shown when the wheat is sold by sample and it is illustrated in this chart. 



No. 


Grade. 


Test 
weight. 


MOLS< 

ture. 


Foreien 

material 

other than 

dockage. 


Clean 
wheat 

in 1 
bushel. 




Rye. 


Kincf- 
head. 


A 


3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Lb9. 

60 

eo 

5.5 
55 
60 
60 
53 
53 
60 
60 
50 
50 


14.7 
13.0 
15.0 
13.0 
15.2 
16.0 
14.0 
16.0 
14.0 
16.0 
16.0 
14.0 


P.ct. 


P.cl. 


59.6 

sua 

58.2 
60.0 
59.3 
55.8 
60.0 
55.8 
55.8 
54.6 
55.8 

6ao 


B 

C 

D 


2 
2 


1 
1 


E 

F 

O 


" **2* 


*"*3* 


H 

I 


2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
5 
5 
5 


J 


K 

L 









Aver- 
age » 
cash 

car 
sales 

per 
bushel. 



Value 

of 
clean 
wheat. 



$1.51 
l.-Sl 
1.51 
1.51 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 



Differ- 
eiwe be- 
tween 
cash 
sales 
and 
clean 
wheat. 



81.74 


10.23 


1.71 


.20 


1.45 


- .06 


1.51 




1. 73 


.35 


1.64 


.26 


1.38 




1.28 


- .10 


1.54 


.39 


1.60 


.35 


1.16 


- .09 


1.25 


*.»••*.. 



Value 
of mill 
prod- 
ucts. 



$2.24 
2.19 
1.99 
2.07 
2.23 
2.10 
1.99 
1.84 
2.10 
2.06 
1.81 
1.95 



Price 

paid 

farmer. 



SI. 42 
1.42 

1.42 
1.42 
1.28 
1.28 
1.28 
1.28 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 



Differ- 
ence. 



$0.81 
.7* 
. 5 4 
. 65 
.9't 
.8 'J 
.71 
.o(J 
.92 
.8S 
.63 
.77 



* H. R. 7401 will allow payment at local elevator on ba^s of clean wheat. Prices on wheat average for 
June 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1921. Prices on mill products average for week ending June 15, 1921, Minneapolis 
market. 

The Chairman. Without objection the committee will stand 
adjourned, to meet on call of the chau^man, at such time as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may find it convenient to appear before the 
committee. 

(The followmg was offered for insertion at this point:) 

Whom Does the Federal Standards on Wheat Penalize? 

[By W. C. Palmer.] 

The Federal standards provide that so-called foreign nseparable material in wheat 
shall lower the grade but be paid for at wheat i)rices, the contention being that 
this will force farmers to cut out allowing these things to get into the wheat. This 
means that the farmer gets paid for material that replaces wheat. The farmer may in 
this way get up to 7 cents lor this material, but he is cut in price up to 40 cents or 
even more per bushel by having the grade reduced. But it does not stop here, as 
this results in degraded grades and consequently lower prices for the low in the grade. 
But only a small proportion of the wheat has these foreign materials, perhaps less 
than 1 per cent. Then all the growers of wheat are penalized in an attempt to 
penalize the growers of this 1 per cent. 

Moisture is also made to degrade the grade. Sixteen per cent of moisture, for in- 
stance, puts wheat in grade No. 4, as well as many other factors. Wheat with 16 
per cent of moisture is not a storable wheat. It is not a wheat that a miller would 
buy, nor would an exporter buy it, so the legitimate market for No. 4 wheat is shut 
off on all No. 4 even though it contained by 10 per cent moisture, unless it is bought 
on sample. The party buying on contract then does not buy No. 4 nor No. 5 wheat. 
The millers' representatives stated at the hearings before the Secretary of Agriculture 
in April, 1921, and the same statement was made before the House Committee on 
Agriculture in the hearings on the Steenerson bill (H. R. 7401), that they had bought 
a million and a half bushels of wheat on contract and could not use it. This was No. 
3 wheat by the Federal standards. 

These same representatives stated that they could not buy wheat for their mills by 
grade but that they bought on samples. If the millers in Minneapolis can not buy by 
grade then what is the miller at a distance or the importer to do? He is limited to 
buying No. 1 and No. 2 wheat, the rest he will have to let alone. Now what effect 
will that have on the price of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 wheat? And the price paid the farmer is 
on the basis of what the lowest in each of these grades will bring. Then a system that 
allows the grades to be degraded so that some of them are not fit for buying, what price 
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can the fanner expect? And what justification is there for grades that make it possible 
for a large part of our wheat to be put in such condition that it can not be bought on 
grade, or in any other way than sample, and that penalizes the grower? H. R. 7401, 
the Steenerson bill, will prevent this grain degrading and cut out penalizing all of the 
wheat growers for what a few do. 

The Federal Standards on Wheat Provide for Degraded Grades. 

[By W. C. Palmer.] 

The grades on wheat, established by the Federal standards, have four factors that 
reduce the grade, or degrade the grade. A wheat that goes into grade No. 4, for in- 
stance, may contain 16 per cent of moisture, which makes it unsafe for storage. It 
may contain 3 per cent of kingheads, 2 per cent of rye, which are paid for as so much 
wheat. It may contain 10 per cent damaged kernels of which 1 per cent may be heat 
damaged, and it may contain 10 per cent of other wheats, including common white and 
white club. So that the bushel would only contain 45 pounds of sound hard red 
spring wheat. And a No. 5 wheat need contain only 39.6 pounds of hard red spring 
wheat. This shows very clearly that a very low grade wheat can go into grade No. 4, 
but these standards at the same time put a 60-pound wheat with 15.2 per cent of mois- 
ture in grade No. 4 too, even though it is No. 1 wheat in every respect except on 
moisture. And the 60-pound wheat can carry 15.2 per cent of moisture better than 
a lower grade can. According to the Federal standards, 60 pounds of all No. 1 hard 
red spring wheat with 15.2 per cent of moisture is put in the same grade as 45 pounds 
of 53-pound hard red spring wheat with 16 per cent of moisture, 6 pounds of damaged 
kernels, 1.2 pounds of rye, 1.8 pounds of kinghead, and 6 pounds of common white or 
white club — inferior wheat. One can easily see that a No. 4 wheat like that just 
described will not bring much of a price. The low price that this degraded No. 4 
wheat brings is not the end of it, as the price this degraded No. 4 wheat brings fixes 
the price to be paid for all No. 4 wheat on the local country market. Only a small 
fraction of the wheat produced contains kingheads, wild peas, wild-rose seeds, or cockle 
or has too much moisture, yet the Federal standards in lowering the standards to take 
in this small amount of wheat by penalizing the growers of it aare, through the price 
such low-grade wheat brings, lowering the price* on all No. 4 wheat sold at the local 
markets. It would be hard to devise a more shrewd system for defrauding the farmers. 
H. R. 7401, known as the Steenerson bill, will remove this grade degrading. 

(And thereupon, at 12 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m., the committee 
adjourned, to meet on call of the chairman.) 



Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Representatives, 

Saturday^ July 2, 1921. 

The committee this day met, Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen (chairman) 
presiding. 

There were present: Mr. Haugen, Mr. Purnell, Mr. Voigt, Mr. 
McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mr. Williams, Mr. Sinclair, Mr.. Clague, 
Mr. Jacoway, Mr. Kincheloe, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Ten Eyck. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, the committee has unaer considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7401) prescribing standards and grades for spring 
wheat, and we have invited you to be present this morning to make 
any suggestions which you might care to make. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HENBT G. WALLACE, SECBETART OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

Secretary Wallace. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have any sug- 
gestions to make. The introduction of this bill is simply in the nature 
of an appeal to the higher court. At the present time the question 
of grades is lodged in tne Department of Agriculture, and after some 
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considerable investigation the department established the grades as 
they now exist. Last year an appeal was made to the department to 
change the grades. .. A considerable hearing was held, at the conclu- 
sion of which the department made no change. Then, this year, in 
April, I believe it was — ^when was the hearing, Mr. Besley ? 

Mr. Besley. April 27. 

Secretary Wall^vce. I reopened the matter, at the request of 
various gentlemen from the Northwest, and had a hearing of a day 
and a half, and at the conclusion of that I went over the testimony 
very carefully and gave such time as I could to looking into the whole 
matter and decided with my present knowledge that I had no warrant 
in changing the grades, my view about it was this, that there should 
be a careful investigation as to the applicability of the grades at the 
country buying points, to see to what extent the farmer who sells his 
wheat to the country elevator is able to sell on the basis of these 

trades. There are many questions that enter into that. At the 
earing it was pointed out that because of the large number of grades 
it was impracticable for the country elevator to buy by grades, that 
it did not have enough bins to take care of the various grades. It 
was pointed out that the effect was to dump a lot of these grades into 
a few bins, resulting in some loss to farmers who had wheat of the 
higher grades. I determined that we would make a very careful 
investigation as to the manner in which these grades worked at the 
country buying points, and I have selected several men to go into the 
spring-wheat territory and to study the whole business from the 
producer's angle. 

I may say this to you, that in the hearing which I held in April 
many inconsistencies in the grades were pointed out, but nothing 
was said there that convinced me that any other system of grading 
would work any better. If you are going to have Federal grades at 
all, then we should make them just as carefully as we possibly can, 
and, I think, not make changes very rapidly; in other words, permit 
the trade to adjust itself to wiatever grades are established. Wnether 
you make them high or low the result is that the price paid is adapted 
to the grade, whatever it may be. I think one of the difficulties of 
the whole matter is that these grades were established in 1917, just 
two or three months before the Government fixed the price of wheat. 
That Government price was based on No. 1, with discounts for other 
grades, and, naturally, everyone wanted to get his wheat into No. 1, 
or into the highest possible grade; so there was every incentive to 
make th^^t basic grade as wide as possible, so that vou would get the 

greatest possible amount of wheat in it. With the removal of the 
ovemment price that same incentive does not exist, and the price 
paid for wheat will adjust itself to the wheat whatever the grade 
may be. I am just giving you the impressions made on me. 

I have no hard or fast opinion on the matter. So far as I am 

?ersonally concerned, I would be glad if Congress would fix the grades, 
heri I would not have to hold anv of the nearings, except to work 
to your grades, and that would be quite satisfactory to me per- 
sonally. There is quite a wide difference of opinion among practical 
men, among the people in our department who have given long 
study to the matter, among the milling people, and among the 
farmers, as to whether any changes should be made and whether the 
grades should be lowered. The whole thing is a highly technical as 
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well as a practical question. As I say, I would prefer not to make 
any material changes until I look into the matter carefully from the 
producer's standpoint. If we find, as a result of our investigations, 
that changes should be made, we will make them without hesitation, 
and if we fail to find evidence to justify changes we will let the grades 
stand as they are. 

Mr. Steenerson. Are these men who are to investigate the grades 
under your authority or from the department ? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes; they are men who have been in the 
practical work. 

Mr. Steenerson. Why should you not request the governors or 
the inspection service of these three great spring-wheat States to 
select one man each to collaborate with these men from the depart- 
ment who have necessarily more limited knowledge of things as they 
are in the field ? 

Secretary Wallace. That may be a good suggestion. We have 
invited suggestions from the people in the Northwest, especially those 
who have been criticizing the grades, as to the sort of investigation 
which they think we should make. I might say this, that the men 
in the department are all of them practical men, they are men who 
have b^en in the ^'game'' and who nave been drawn into the depart- 
ment to help. 

Mr. Steenerson. But the trouble is that they have fixed these 
grades to satisfy the grain trade and have not had the point of view 
of the producer. These men who have charge of the mspection in 
the different States, I think, would aid them in getting a fairer point 
of view. 

Secretary Wallace. We will draw on all the information of that 
kind we can get. 

Mr. Steenerson. Another thing that I want to call to your atten- 
tion and that I think is somewhat an erroneous view, is that the fixing 
of the price of wheat, according to the grade, was the cause of the 
misimderstanding of the grades, and that during the war, when we 
fixed the price, necessarily the grade determined the price, and grad- 
ing down for one of these causes out of four or five causes, down to 
three, it might sell on the market on the Board of Trade of Minne- 
apolis for the same price as No. 1 wheat, as they frequently do, but 
that was impossible when the law fixed the price according to grade, 
and the illustration of what happened when the Government-fixed 
price was withdrawn is simply proof that the grades were defective, 
that the grades had not indicated the value. The sample market 
shows what the wheat is worth on its merit; it was worth sometimes 
40 cents a bushel more. That is the lesson to be derived from the 
fixmg of the price according to grade. 

The point has been made in the department, which has some 
weight — and I see that is the foimdation of some of your reasons — 
that the grades proposed in this bill lower the grades, inasmuch as I 
suppose it fixes the weight of 57 pounds. I myself am somewhat in 
doubt whether it would not be a wise thing to concede to the depart- 
ment that there ought to be a grade of 58 pounds, and if a proposition 
was made to have one grade, say No. 1 hard, 58 pounds, and more 
strict requirementsHn all of the specifications, would not that be more 
in harmony with the view of the department ? 

57095— 21— PT 1 18 
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Secretary Wallace. Well, I do not know that we have any hard 
and fast rules. We have simply fixed these grades at what seemed 
to us to be the best standards. If they are not, if Congress thinks 
they are not, we are entirely willing they shoulji be changed ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Steenerson. It would certainly relieve the department of the 
responsibility. For four years the farmers have, so lar as I am able 
to learn, unanimously demanded a change, and the millers and those 
in the grain trade have opposed it. It seems to me you ought to 
make some concessions to those that produce the wheat as well as^ 
those who handle it. 

Secretary Wallace. Let me say this. We have had ahnost no 
complaint from the country direct. That is, such complaints as- 
we have had from the producer have come from those who have come 
down here representing them. I have been surprised not to have 
more letters scattered over the producing country protesting against 
these grades. While it is true that quite representative delegations 
have been here asking for some change, it is also true that many 
individuals who seemed to be representative say that no change 
should be made. I do not know to what extent, taking the spring 
wheat country, the grades are unsatisfactory. I think there is more 
complaint in Minnesota because of the greater number of impurities 
in Minnesota wheat. When you get into the Northwest they protest 
against any change, because they raise a much higher grade of wheat. 

Mr. Clague. Where? 

Secretary Wallace. In Montana and out in the far Northwest 
where thev raise the higher grade wheat — ^my impression is they are 
not complaining. 

Mr. Clague. They do not compete with us? 

Secretary Wallace. I mean in the far Northwest. I have had a 

freat many letters from South Dakota saying that no change should 
e made. 

Mr. Ejncheloe. Would the change in the grades as provided for 
in this bill for spring wheat affect even remotely the grading of fall 
wheat ? 

Secretary Wallace. I have not studied this bill carefully, and I 
can not answer as to that. 

Mr. Kincheloe. As a general proposition? 

Secretary Wallace. As a general proposition, probably some 
adjustment would have to be made for that. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. The strange thing seems to me that we have not 
had any people here in opposition to this bill. It may be that it was 
not properly advertised; that, I do not know, but we have not had 
anyone, that I know of, on the stand here opposing the bill, while 
we have had a great many in favor of it. I can appreciate what you 
say in relation to lowing the grades by lessening the wheat. No. 1 
and No 2, in the same proportion all the way down, but if that wheat 
should remain the same, 1 can not understand why we should not 
grade the wheat from the kernel and given a certificate of the foreign 
matter. 

Secretary Wallace. Instead of making it the ^ubject of grading ? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Yes, sir. That to me is the strongest argument 
on either side, to grade the wheat from the wheat and then certify 
such percentage of other things as may be in the wheat ? 
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Secretary Wallace. Specify the other things ? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. That is the idea. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. If the grading of spring wheat as provided in this 
bill is to affect the grading of all wheat, is there likely to be a protest 
from the fall wheat people by reason of the passage of this billy 
thereby changing the grades ? 

Secretary Wallace. We have heard very little from the fall wheat 
people. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. If it affects the fall wheat people by reason of the 
change ? 

Secretary Wallace. Of course their protest would be directed to 
any change that might affect the fall wheat. There are a lot of these 
technical experts \mo could answer that and go into it more tech- 
nically. Mr. Besley, have you any opinion on that ? Of course any 
protest from the fall wheat people would come in regard to any 
change that might be made. 

Mr. Besley. It strikes me this way: If favorable action is taken on 
this bill by Congress which will involve the fixing of spring wheat 
standards by grades, presumably the question of whether Congress 
should establisn grades for other wheat aiid for other grains would 
immediately arise. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. No; that is not my question, whether the passage 
of this bill changing the grades of sprmg wheat would necessarily 
compel your department to make changes m the grades of fall wheat, 
and is there not a probability of great protest coming from the fall 
wheat people by reason of the changes made necessary by reason of 
the passage of the bill if that is a fact ? 

Mr. Besley. Of course Mr. Steenerson's bill provides only for 
changes in the spring wheat standards. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Absolutely. 

Mr. Besley. I believe that if the department wished to be con- 
sistent with fall and spring wheat it would also lower the standards 
for the fall wheat. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. If we left everything the same, with the exception 
as to the certification as to the foreign matter, that would not have 
anything whatever to do with the fall wheat. 

Mr. Besley. You must change that anyway.  I doubt whether 
it would make any difference. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. The thing as defined in the plan applies to all 
wheat, spring and fall wheat alike. If we follow the suggestion of 
this bill, we would be confronted with one of two propositions, either 
to change the dockage to applv uniformly to all or to nave a different 
condition. The planting of tbe wheat m the spring is what places 
the foreign matter there ? 

Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. The fall planting kills the weeds. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. That is true, it is also true that the fall wheat 
contains dockage ? 

Ml*. Besley. Some. 

Mr. O'Neil. Did you ever know of buckwheat, kinghead, and 
wild peas occurring in winter wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. No. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I should like to ask you the same question that 
I asked the Secretary, whether the passage of this bill which will 
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change the grading of spring wheat will necessitate any change in 
the grading of fall wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. I think the answer is this: The department would 
not necessarily have to make any change in fall wheat except to the 
extent that it would hardly seem to be the right tiling to change the 
standards for spring wheat without also changing the standards for 
winter wheat. 

Mr. KixcnELOE. Are the fall-wheat people satisfied unanimously 
with your present grading ? 

Mr. Besley. We have had no complaint, I might state, whatso- 
ever, or at least practically no complaint of the fall-wheat standards. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Personallv, I am rather opposed to the House 
of Congress making standarcls on anything; it does not appear to be 
the right place to do it. However, I do not think that Congress should 
shirk its responsibility, if somebody else refuses to do it and it is 
necessary to be done. I feel that this is a question that ought to 
come from the department experts working in conjunction with the 

f rowers and other people interested, the same same as we have other 
ills along that line. I feel that this is a question, however, that 
ought to be given a lot of consideration by your department and some 
understanding reached whether or not you can not handle it satis- 
factorily to these other people before we are in a position where we 
feel that it should go through and be passed by Congress, because 
it is a bad precedent to establish, to commence adopting standards 
by a lot of people who do not know because they have not had the 
experience. We, as a committee, might know, but the Assembly 
voting on it might not. 

Secretary Wallace. As you understand, the department has not 
refused to accept responsibility in this matter. It has fixed the 
grades. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I know that. 

Secretary Wallace. Repeated requests have come for changes in 
those grades. As a result of those requests, two hearings have been 
held, one last spring and one this spring. As a result of those hearings 
the previous Secretary of Agriculture found no justification for a 
change. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I understand. 

Secretary Wallace. And I could find no reasons which would 
justify me in making any substantial change at the present time. 
The hearings were not at all satisfactory, I may say to you. Let me 
say also that if I had any prejudice in the matter it was in favor of 
the producer and of adapting the grades to his benefit. That is my 
natural prejudice. You can attack these grades in innumerable 
ways, you can prepare samples to show that there is inconsistency, 
you can quote range of prices for the same grade, and all that, but 
when it is all said and done, this impression was left upon me, that 
I lacked the information which would justify any substantial charge 
in the grades. I concluded, after it was all over and after holding 
long consultations with people, that if I had time myself I would go 
into that country and spend a month or longer with an absolutely 
3pen mind to see whether a change in the grades would actually be 
lelpful and justified. Not having the time, I determined to send 
ome practical men to look into the matter. 
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In making the study of wheat grades, there were a number of 
questions that came up that were asked the different ones, and I had 
a great deal of difficulty in getting satisfactory answers to them. 
They were such questions as these : Do you believe there should be 
Federal grades at all ? Do you believe that those grades should be 
so determined or fixed as to make them mechanicafly determinable, 
so far as possible ? In other words, would you take a certain per cent 
moisture and say that that should be taken as dry wheat, or would 
you go back to the old rule of thumb method of depending upon the 
judgment of the individual inspectors ? Should the dockage be made 
upon the basis of the grade, or, as suggested here, should it be noted or 
certified to, without establishing the grade ?^' There were a number 
of questions of that sort which were asked, but to which it was diffi- 
cult to get satisfactory answers. The result of the whole thing was 
that I spent a good many nights in going through and studying the 
previous hearings before I went into this one, or into the study of 
this one. Let me preface this statement by saying that if you want 
to fix these grades, it will be entirely satisfactory to me. I will hav& 
no criticism of you at all if you want to fix these grades, but if you 
want my opinion, I would say that I think it would be wise to make 
this investigation that we have provided for and study the thing in 
the field and try to determine to what extent these grades are appli- 
cable, and to what extent they are not fairly applicable, and to what 
extent the grades at the terminal market are reflected back to th& 
buyer when he brings his grain to the country elevator. 

Mr. Jones. According to the testimony nere, the principal ele- 
ments in the grading of wheat are the test weights, the moisture, and 
the foreign matters that are in the wheat. It seems to me from the 
testimony that the principal objection — and I do not say that any 
better system could oe had, but I am speaking of it from the point of 
view of the present system — is that wheat which is perfect wheat in 
every other way, but which has a little excess moisture in it, is graded 
down into the same class with wheat that has all of those defects in 
like proportions. That does not seem to be quite fair under the 
present system. 

Secretary Wallace. How would you avoid that under any system ? 
The seller who sees the wheat, knows what it is, and, consequently^ 
there is paid a higher price for it. 

Mr. Jones. Perhaps that is so when it reaches the miller, but not 
when it leaves the hands of the farmer. The price is based on the 
grade, and the better wheat is bought at the price of the poorer wheat 
of that grade. It is the mixers who stand in between that get the 
benefit of that difference. 

Secretary Wallace. I do not know whether that is true, or not. 
That is what I want to look into. I want to know whether that is 
true or not. 

Mr. Clague. It is necessarily true. 

Mr. Jones. Let me give you a specific illustration from the testi- 
mony here: We had an actual sample of wheat that tested 6H 
pounds to the bushel, and, of course, that is good wheat from the 
test-weight standpoint. I might add that the testimony here shows 
that the test weight is really the most important thing. This 
wheat tested 61^ pounds to the bushel; it had no excess moisture 
in it, or about 14.2 per cent moisture, or practically no excess mo^" 
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ture, but it had 3.3 per cent of peas in it. Now, that was prac- 
tically perfect wheat; its test weight being 61 i pounds to the bushel, 
with 14.2 per cent moisture, and 3.3 per cent peas. That was 
graded as No. 4 because of those peas. Now, alongside of that sample 
we had another sample that tested 53 pounds to the bushel in weight, 
with over 15 per cent moisture, and it had 4 per cent peas, but it 
was also graded as No. 4. 

Now, of course there is a vast difference between those two samples 
of wheat. The first sample was fine wheat in every other way, but 
it had this excess of peas, which were separable, and it was graded 
down with the 53-pound wheat, which had more moisture and fully 
as much, if not a little more of peas, or we will say that it had the 
same amount of peas. It occurs to me that there might be some 
question about lowering the grades on the basis of test weight, 
although I doubt the wisdom of lowering the basis of the grades on 
account of test weight, but you should nold that up to \^ere it is 
proper, or put it higner, if necessary. However, when you have this 
fine wheat on the test-weight basis, if you fix the grade on that, 
and then note the amount of moisture, and the amount of foreign 
matter, and let it be bought on the basis of the grade, then, if it has 
a little more excess moisture or a Uttle execss foreign matter, the 
man who bought it could vary the price a little on that account and 
know what he was doing. He could specify that it should have no 
more than a certain amount of moisture or foreign matter in it. I 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Ten Eyck that it wouui be better for the 
department to handle it, but it seems to me that to grade wheat 
down because of a less important defect with other wheat that has 
not only that defect, but other far more important defects, would 
tend to run the price to the producers down quite a good deal, and the 
evidence shows that it does run it down. 

Secretary Wallace. If you gentlemen can satisfy yourselves on 
that and say that you want to &c the grades, it will be entirely satis- 
factory to me. You spoke of peas, and the statement was made at 
that hearing that peas were easily separable, but it has not been 
developed that they are easily separated, because it is difficult to 
separate them. One statement was made by a gentleman who had a 
beautiful lot of samples of wheat in reference to the determination of 
the moisture in wheat. Before he got through, I asked, ''Can you 
guess at the amoimt of moisture ia mat sample to your right?" He 
took up the wheat and ran it through his hands and said, ''About 
11.5 per cent.'' 

Mr. Jones. As a matter of fact, even though it were difficult to 
separate peas from the wheat, if it were put on the basis of the grade 
or the test weight, then you could allow the cost of separating the peas 
and still have a real basis or a good basis on which to grade the wheat. 

Secretary Wallace. I was going to ask that question of you, 
because I concluded I could not determine it. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. The testimony that we have seems to carry out 
the idea that some materials could be separated through screens, but 
that some other foreign materials coula not be separated that way 
satisfactorily. They get at the amount of such foreign materials, 
and the amount they take out on that account might represent about 
8 cents per bushel, but the fact that it was in the wheat when sold by 
the farmer may have caused him to receive a difference in the price of 
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the wheat of somewhere around 40 cents per bushel. The idea that 
goes through my mind is that we might get it on a basis where the 
man actuafly knows what he is buying, not of a grade, but from a grade 
with a certificate recording the amount of foreign matter in it, just 
the same as the Lever bill seeks to carpy out that same idea so as to 
cover the amount of wool in a suit of clothes. I am not a good judge 
of that, but we might call it a No. 1 suit of clothes. If I did not know 
the percentage of wool in it from the statement of some experienced 
person, perhaps my wife. I could not tell whether I was buying a wool 
suit of clothes or not or a suit of all-wool clothes. My idea is to put 
it up to the purchaser or manufacturer in such a way that he will know 
absolutely what he is buying. They will know whether or not they 
can get out these degrading foreign matters, and they will pay for it 
on that basis. I do not want to control the price, and I do not think 
that this committee in any way wants to control the price. The 
idea of the committee is this, that we should put wheat on the market 
in such a way that everybody knows what he is getting. If he is 
buying No. 1 wheat, he is buying it in accordance with the kernel 
test, with a certification with regard to the foreign matter and amount 
of moisture in the wheat. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You were speaking of this contemplated inves- 
tigation you were going to make. Is that to be made right away ? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And you will go so far to send your experts right 
out into the country ? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EiNCHELOE. Let me ask you this, respecting the conference 
body to which you referred: Were the people attending that con- 
ference representing producers who were opposed to this change in 
the present grades ? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kincheloe. The reason I asked that was that there does not 
seem to be anybody appearing before the committee opposing the 
bill on behalf of producers. 

Secretary Wallace. I had letters from producers direct saying 
that delegations were coming down to urge some changes, and they 
said, ^^Do not make any.'' There were one or two men who were 
here who said to me that, in their opinion, it was better to let the 
grades alone. I had many letters from millers protesting against 
any change in the grades on ihe theory that any lowering of the 
grades would tend to interfere with the movement of wheat. I do 
not think there were any delegations, aside from the millers, who were 
protesting against any changes, but individuals did. 

Mr. KjSjcheloe. Do jj^ou have any idea how long it will take to 
make this contemplated investigation ? 

Secretary Wallace. I think it should run through the marketing 
season. It would take two or three months to make such an inves- 
tigation, and we are not going to stop anywhere until we get at the 
merits of the whole matter. 

Mr. Kjlncheloe. You will make a thorough investigati6n of the 
whole matter ? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes, sir; and the basis of that is simply this, 
that I want to be satisfied myself that I am doing the wise thing in 
changing the grades. I am not willing to simply take the judgment 
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of some one else on it, but I must be morally sure that I am doing 
the wise thing. That is why I am going to make this investigation. 

Mr. Claque. You say that you had producers who protested. Can 
you give us any idea as to whether those producers were really repre- 
senting any number of farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas who 
were opposed to this change ? 

Secretary Wallace. I think they were not delegations representing 
producers, but were individuals. . 

Mr. Claoue. As a matter of fact, the representatives of the Farm 
Bureau organization, representing something like 80 per cent of the 
farmers olMinnesota and the Dakotas, asked this change, and rep- 
resentatives of other farm organizations in Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas did the same thing. I want to make this statement: I think I 
have attended not less than 100 meetings in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, and I never heard of a farmer in my life who was satisfied 
with the present grades. I never heard of one. 

Mr. Steenerson. Neither did I. 

Secretary Wallace. That will be a part of the business of the men 
we will send out — that is, to talk with the individual farmers as well 
as others, and to try to get at the merits of this whole matter. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, I thoroughly realize the difficulty of 
making a grading system that will deliver equal and exact justice to 
every interest, and I realize the responsibility you would have in 
changing the system that has been in operation, but, in view of the 
fact, that mucn the more important element in this grading is the 
test weight, I was wondering if it would not be possible to have 
wheat graded on the basis of weight by serial numbers, and then to 
formulate some other system, either of noting the amount of these 
foreign matters, or of grading the amount of Foreign matters by the 
signs A, B, and C, or some other system, which would differentiate 
between wheat that had an important defect and that which did not 
have an important defect, or wheat that had a very unimportant 
defect and tnat which had a number of defects. It seems that under 
the present system of grading — and I am just asking this question so 
as to bring the matter out and elicit the information — wheat that has 
one of those defects, even if it is of small importance, goes in the same 

f^rade all along the line with wheat that has them all, including the 
ess and the more important. Just to illustrate what I mean, here 
is a sample of wheat that tests 58.5 pounds per bushel. In that 
wheat of which the test weight is 58.5 pounds per bushel there is 1.1 
per cent 'of wild peas, and that grades it down to No. 3. It has test 
weight enough to bring it to No. 1 ; it has no excess moisture, but it 
has this smSl percentage of wild peas, and we have had evidence to 
the effect that wild peas ard separable. 

In fact, all the testimony shows that it is separable. Now, if you 
could have that wheat graded as No. 1 on the basis of the test 
weight, and then grade it on the line following as, say, A, B, or C, 
or whatever woula indicate the percentage of wild peas, if it is prac- 
ticable to do it that way, it seems to me that that would really come 
a little nearer to the real facts. Now, I have lived in a wheat coun- 
try all of my life, or in a winter wheat country, but I do not know 
anything about spring wheat, and I know that the local buyers in 
that section gauge their prices on the grade of the wheat. They are 
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not familiar enough with all these other elements to give the farmer 
the benefit of wheat that may have just one element that brings it 
down, so that I think the farmer loses, or some of them, at least, 
lose on this grading system. Whatever a better one can be devised^ 
or not, is the question. 

Secretary Wallace. Are these samples you have, samples that 
have been prepared, or were they taken from wagons ? 

Mr. Jones. They were taken out of the wagons. Very likely there 
are a number of these that are more or less exceptional, but you can 
see thfet grading between these exceptional cases and the mam cases 
there is a considerable percentage. In fact, it is shown that more 
than 12^ per cent is graded down considerably because of wild peas 
and things of that sort in spring wheat. I am talking about spring 
wheat now. 

Secretary Wallace. You do not mean that percentage of all 
spring wheat on account of wild peas ? 

Mr. Jones. I do not mean 12^ per cent with reference to wild peas 
alone, but the testimony shows tnat 12^ per cent was graded down 
because of foreign elements in it, including wild peas and other 
things. 

Secretary Wallace. According to the testimony, there is a tre- 
mendous variation as to these grades. You have a question that 
comes in there that ought to be considered, and the same thing 
applies to cattle. Of course, we have no fixed cattle grades, but we 
have in market parlance cattle grades, and prime choice represents 
one thing in one season and quite another tning in another season. 
What percentage of the wheat graded No. 1 last year? 

Mr. Besley. I will have to guess at it, but it is around 40 per 
cent this year, or up to March 31. 

Secretary Wallace. What was it the year before that? 
Mr. Besley. The year before that it was very much less. In 
connection with that, you must consider that yeai before last was 
one of the worst crop years in the Northwest. I think it was between 
12 and 15 per cent that graded No. 1 . In the year before that a very 
large percentage graded No. 1, probablv around 75 per cent. 

Mr. Jones. Is that based upon graaes at the mill or at terminal 
markets or at the farm ? 

Mr. Besley. It is based on carload lots. 
Mr. Jones. Is that based on terminal market grading ? 
Mr. Besley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. In the meantime, the mixer might have had hold of 
that wheat, and that does not give us any evidence at all of what 
it was graded at when the farmers sold it. 

Mr. Besley. The figures which I have just stated are based on 
carload lots which came direct from country elevators to such ter- 
minals markets as Minneapolis and Duluth. I have no records to 
show what was the grade at the comitry point, because we have no 
jurisdiction over the country elevators. 

Mr. O'Neil. Did you take into account the outgoing as well as 
the incoming wheat ? 

Mr. Besley. The figures I have quoted are based on incoming 
wheat. 

Mr. Jones. I am referring to this sample here that tested 58^ 
pounds to the bushel, with 1.1 per cent of wild peas in it, and that 
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was ^adod No. 3. According to this grain standard^ wheat that 
tested 55 pounds to the bushel, with 15 per cent moisture^ or an 
excess of 1 per cent, or, at least, one-halt of 1 per cent moisture, 
and with very nearly 3 per cent of wild peas, would also be graded 
as No. 3. It seems to me that there is no comparison between the 
quality of wheat that has all t^ee of those elements, or even two 
of those elements, and this sample that has only one of those ele- 
ments. 

Secretary Wallace. I quite agree with you on that. 

Mr. Jones. Here are two farmers, side by side, and one has grown 
this fine wheat that is graded No. 3, and the other one has grown 
this other wheat, with a tested weight of 55 pounds to the bushel, 
15 per cent of moisture, and nearly 3 per cent of wild peas. There 
is tnat difference between the two samples, but the buyer of that 
wheat buys it on the basis of the grades, and he will naturally allow 
the two farmers the same price. The good farmer, or the one who 
furnishes the fine grade oi wheat, will receive no more than the 
other. 

Secretary Wallace. That is what I do not know. I do not know 
whether he does, or not. When you get to that point, I do not 
know about it. 

Mr. Jones. Is it your purpose to investigate these actual prices 
to the farmers, and the bases on which they are arrived at ? 

Secretary Wallace. That is the point exactly. 

Mr. Jones. Then it is your purpose and object to secure, if advisable, 
the necessary modification to eliminate the objections, from a practi- 
cal viewpoint ? 

Secretary Wallace. The whole purpose is to try to make grades 
that are fairly applicable at the country buying points; you have got 
to start there. Now, when you come down to what the farmer is 
getting, I do not know how I can correct matters mentioned by a lot 
of folks who are disposed to generalize, until I see if their generaliza- 
tions apply to the country points. That is why I thought, after 
looking it over, I might be able to do something. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, the rule can not be made for the exceptional 
case, but it can be made, perhaps, for the class of caaes that have been 
discriminated against. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Sinclair, have you any questions to ask? 

Mr. Sinclair. Just a few. Mr. Secretary, you are familiar with 
the card system that the elevators in the country buy on, are you not ? 

Secretary Wallace. The card sent out 

Mr. Sinclair (interposing). The card sent out from the terminal 
centers ? 

Secretary Wallace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sinclair. Those cards are not based on the highest price paid 
for any particular grade, are they, as a rule ? 

Secretary Wallace. You are ^^king me to talk of something I do 
not know about. You have the cards there, have you not ? 

Mr. Sinclair. I have the cards. The facts are that our testimony- 
all shows that generally they are based on the lowest price of grain of 
a particular grade on the terminal market on any particular day and, 
of course, that naturally tends to give the farmer who sells at the 
country market the lowest price paid for that particular grade. In 
other words, these wheat fluctuations in any one grade are not re- 
flected in the price that the farmer gets in the country market ? 
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Secretary Wallace. I do not know whether they are or not. 

Mr. Sinclair. Our testimony has been to that effect. 

Secretary Wallace. You see, every time you reach that point you 
come to the point that I am investigating. 

Mr. Sinclair. Of course, personally, as a producer of some grain 
and a seller at the country pomts, I know that to be a fact. I am glad 
to know that the Secretary is going to make the investigation right 
out where the farmer sells, because that has been the thing that nas 
been the bone of contention for a number of years, and it is the thing 
that there has not been sufficient evidence presented to the depart- 
ment here or at Washington upon. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe 
I have anything further. 

The Chairman. Mr. Voigt, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Voigt. No questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, it seems impossible to establish a 

frade that would definitely indicate the intrinsic value of the grain, 
think that is indicated by your experts, they all seem to admit that. 
If so it all resolves itself to the selling on samples, does it not ? 

Secretary Wallace. The matter of buying on a sample where the 
buyer can see the grain will always be a determining factor, whatever 
the grades may be. You can say that wheat that weighs 50 poimds 
per bushel will be No. 1, but that will not make the buyer pay the 
same for that wheat as he would for wheat that weighs 60 pounds 
per bushel. He is going to exercise his judgment, wiatever grade 
you establish. 

The Chairman. I understood it is impossible to fix a grade 
definitely indicating the quality and value of the grain. 

Secretary Wallace. It is an advantage to have the grades estab- 
lished, so tnat when you say No. 1 we know exactly what that means, 
but there are a number of highly technical questions come in there. 

The Chairman. When No. 1 wheat is graded down to No. 4, it 
does not indicate the quality of the wheat ? 

Secretary Wallace. I think there are difficulties. 

The Chairman. I do not think that can be overcome. 

Secretarv Wallace. You see, the objections made to the grades 
now established can be made with almost the same force to the 
grades that formerly existed. As I understand it, manv of the 
objections that are made now were made to the old Minnesota 
grades before these Federal grades were established at all. 

I want you to understand my position clearly, gentlemen. If, 
after you have gone into this matter, you are satisfied that you can 
make some changes in these grades that will be an improvement 
over the present grades, we will be glad to have vou do that, and we 
will live up to those grades, whatever you estabfish. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I think the committee feels that 
you are better equipped to establish the grades than we are. You 
nave the scientists to carry on the investigations, and you are much 
better equipped than we are. However, this committee has been 
glad to give these hearings. And it seems to me these people have 
in these bearings made a strong case as to the dockage. If a farmer 
is penalized to the extent of $60 a carload by having his grain 
degraded, instead of dockage, there is something wrong. And if 
they are thereby losing $60 on a car, I think that should be corrected. 
There seems to be something wrong about that matter. 
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Secretary Wallace. If the committee wants to go into that matter. 
we would be glad to have the committee come over to the department 
to the room where we are equipped to make the tests of tne grain, 
and make the baking tests, and the tests as to the dockage, and all 
of that. You will find we have gone into it at considerable detail. 
If any of the committee as individuals are interested, or if the com- 
mittee as a whole is interested, we would be glad to have them do 
that. 

The Chairman. That seems to be one of the most important 
questions before us. 

Secretary Wallace. I realize that. 

The Chairman. If anything is done to give relief for this year's 
crop, it should be done immediately. 

Secretary Wallace. Under the law we have to give 90 days' notice 
before making a change. It would not be practicable to make a 
change this year. What are we trying to ao is to make a study 
of the marketing of this year's crop, and then we ought to know a 
lot more about it, as to the applicability of these grades. 

The Chairman. If you should conclude to change the grades, I 
think we could pass a resolution to give you authority to make the 
change on shorter notice. I think it would be easier to pass a resolu- 
tion giving you that authority than it would to pass an act changing 
the standards. 

Secretary Wallace. If I had the authority, Mr. Chairman, to 
make this change, I should not make any at the present time. I 
feel we have got to know more about it than we do now. 
' Mr. Jones. I think the Secretary's suggestion is a wise one, to 
investigate the actual grading at the farmer's wagon, because it 
seems that these grades have been made largely on the basis of 
how it worked out at the elevators and the final pomts of destination. 
It seems to me the investigation should be made at both those points; 
at least at the point of original sales, and these investigations should 
be conducted along with the investigation as to sales at the final 
place of selling. 

The Chairman. Mr. Steenerson, were you through ? 

Mr. Steenerson. No. This biU, Mr. Secretary, provides that 
the grades fitxed may be — after they have been in force one year — 
may be changed by the Secretary oi Agriculture just the same as he 
changes the grades now under the grain standards act. 

Secretaiy Wallace. Well, I hope you will cut that part out of 
the bill, if Congress is fixing the grade, I hope you will fix it, and 
cut that out of the bill. 

Mr. Steenerson. I simply call attention to that fact, because you 
spoke of the responsibihty. I suppose Congress should assume 
responsibility for this bill, and putting these grades into effect. If, 
after this exhaustive investigation, you find these grades as fixed by 
Congress were not operating as it was thought it would, then they 
could be changed. There is no matter of private opinion about 
this, and it seems to me that is a matter to take into consideration. 

Secretary Wallace. I would welcome Congress taking it out of 
my hands. 

Mr. Steenerson. Very well. The investigation that you propose 
to make is by the men in the department, wno, of course, have been 
instrumental in fixing these grad!es heretofore. 
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Secretary Wallace. Well, not these individual men, not neces- 
sarily; no. I can not give you just now the record of each of these 
men, but my recollection is that practically every one of these men 
has been a practical farmer or gram man. 

Mr. Steenerson. They are from the bureau that has fixed the 
grades ? 

Secretary Wallace. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Steenersox. And it seems to me it is a good deal like a court 
that has decided a case against the farmer at one time, and it comes 
up for review before that same court; there is very little chance to 
^ct it changed; they will not hold that they have erred. Their pre- 
disposition, or prejudice, if there is any, is to let the matter stand, 
and not admit they have made mistakes. 

Mr. Kinciieloe. Not if they go out to the local elevator, where 
they have not gone heretofore. 

Mr. Steenerson. We have appeared— not before the Secretary at 
these two times — but the representatives of the grain men nave 
appeared before the Bureau of Markets every time these grades were 
established, and it was like knocking your head against a stone wall; 
they approved these grades. So it seems to me there is very little to 
be expected from the investigation of these men who are to investigate 
themselves, really, and see whether they have made any mistakes, 
unless you have men who represent the inspection departments of 
the diflferent States. 

Secretary Wallace. We will welcome any suggestions or any in- 
formation or any advice from the men connected with the inspection 
departments of the different States. Is it your thought that I should 
go out and bring in men from some of those departments or seek out 
men who have not been in the department at all ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes; it seems to me men ought to be selected 
who are not prejudiced in favor of their own work. 

Secretary Wallace. I can not agree with you that these men are 
prejudiced. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I. do not think we ought to keep the 
Secretary here, unless members of the committee want to ask him 
questions. 

Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Shanahan testified before you. He knew 
about the grades; he was employed by the millers before he was in 
the department, and he is now employed by the millers. He said 
that the millers* interests and the farmers' interests were one. Now, 
what is the use having Mr. Shanahan review that ? 

Secretary Wallace. I do not know that^I made it clear to you the 
type of men we are sending out, or trying to. These men are men 
wno have been either farmers, or who have been grain men — they are 
practical and have a knowledge of the whole game. We send them 
out and tell them, ^^ We want you to study this matter from the stand- 

Eoint of the man who sells at the country buying point; we want to 
now to what extent these grades are being applied at the country 
buying points, and if they are not applied there, we want to know 
the difficulties in the way of applying them.'' 

In other words, we want them to make this investigation from the 
producers' standpoint, as well as the elevators' standpoint. That is 
the spirit in which the investigation is being made; it is not conducted 
with any thought of justifying these grades. 
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Mr. Jones. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Steenerson. There is no use trying to get this done for this 
year's crop? 

Secretary Wallace. No. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. This year's investigation will enable you to make 
the grades hereafter. 

Secretary Wallace. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. O'Neill, haVfe you any questions ? 

Mr. O'Neill. Mr. .Secretary, I have raised grain for 45 years. I 
was a homesteader in the Northwest, and have been identified with 
the grain-growing industry in the Red River Valley for many years; 
so whatever I say is said from the standpoint of a man who has had 
45 years' experience, until recently — about three years ago. 

You stated that there was a range in the old Minnesota grades. 
There was; but if you will look at prices compared with Minneapolis 
to-day, you will nnd that the entire range from No. 1 to No. 5, 
inclusive, is not as ffreat as the range in one single grade to-day. 
And I will give you the reason for why, if you please: The Minnesota 
law permits the State board of grain appeals to change the grades 
every year. I do not believe that it is possible for this body, nor 

Jroxx nor us, to make a rigid and hard rule as fast and binding as the 
aw of the Medes and Persians, or the Equator. I think that is the 
weakness in your department, if you will pardon me for saying it. 
You take a pair of tweezers and your scale and you make your test, 
and everythmg has to come up to that line, with the exception of 
two modifications; you have modified as to frosty and smutty wheat 
through your department in Chicago. The law permitted the Min- 
nesota inspectors to take into account all these factors that you do. 
but, in adaition to that, the true milling value of the grain for food; 
and under that, where these little simple technicalities, or one part 
of the five factors only, was lacking, they could use discretion, and in 
that way they graded the wheat more truly as to its milling value. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, these men that came to you came down as 
representatives of the farmers, at the initiative of the farmers on a 
referendum vote that they should send representatives here, and 
they sent their president, Mr. Potter. It is true; Mr. Potter asked 
Mr. Jacobson, the chairman of the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission in Minnesota, to send his men, and, Mr. Secretary — I am 
frank with you — I have been in Chicago and in the Bureau of Markets, 
and it would be useless to send down farmers to meet your experts. 
H^d they been coming to you to try out their case before you, th.ey 
feel they would have had. full permission on your part. But ^^^e 
knew very well, with the utmost confidence we have in your fairness 
and wisdom, we knew that it would of necessity have been impos- 
sible for you to determine so quickly after taking your seat. We 
wanted to be fair and we knew that you would have to rely eitlier 
on your experts or you would have to go out and make the investi- 
gation that you are now about to make. And we want to sa^ to 
you in all kindness that we feel very kindly to you in even going o\i] 
now. Our hopes were, in asking the changes so quickly, that ^wJ 
could get the modifications to aft'ect this crop; but ii we can not gel 
them to affect this crop we want to get them as quickly as we co^rj 
as quick as you, in your judgment, feel you can do justice to ti^li 
producers, xou go out amongst the producers and you will fir> 
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how they feel. If you will pardon me, Mr. Secretary, that sample of 
wheat before you — I am familiar with that sample from its begin- 
ning — that was raised in Benton County, Minn. It went to Minne- 
apolis market and one car was graded No. 1 dark northern. 

This is a sample (indicating) taken out of a tin box, which was 
taken out of a car that was graded No. 2, on account of 0.3 of 1 per 
cent excess moisture. The man who shipped the wheat was madder 
than a hare, of course. He sent down two carloads, and his commis- 
sion man told him that his second car was better than^the first; that 
it was the best car. He shipped it down thinking it was better than 
the first car, and it came back No. 2. On the moisture test, it was 
said to contain 0.3 of 1 per cent too much moisture, and it was made 
No. 2. I will be frank; the commission man did not state why it 
was made No. 2. He went up in arms against the inspection depart- 
ment. He blamed the inspection department, and he would not pay 
No. 1 to any^ person, no matter what they had, until that matter 
was worked out two or three months after. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, or Mr. Besley — you have estab- 
lished 14 per cent as the maximum moisture for No. 1. I want to 
ask M. Besley, after his long experience, what is the average moisture 
of spring wheat, so near as you can give it ? 

Mr. Besley. Well, I can answer only in very general terms. It is 
much less than 14 per cent. I presume that an average, as near as I 
can state it in a single figure, would be around 12^ per cent, year in 
and year out. 

Mr. O'Neill. Our average shows that the records show 12.8, or 0.3 

I higher than Mr. Besley states. Yet, Mr. Besley, the record will show 

,- that wheat kept in Cfanada in the cars for six weeks, in Winnipeg, 

tested all along the line in the northern latitude, with more moisture 

than that, will not go off in the northern latitude. In might not 

be safe in the southern latitude. It goes off much less in the northern 

jj latitude than in the warm climate, and they all agree that dark, hard, 

,^, glutinous wheat can contain 1 per cent more moisture and not go off. 

And we feel that we are being unduly penalized, and they are giving 

[ the miller the advantage of the lower wheat, and he can buy Missis- 

'. sippi River water at a lower price than he can buy wheat, and put 

it into the wheat. W^e believe it should be fixed at a place where 

T it is safe to transport it in the northern latitudes. 

The Chairman. You mean that this sample was graded down to 
^ ' No. 1 because of an excess of 0.3 of 1 per cent of moisture ? 
'P; Mr. O'Neill. Yes, sir. 
^' ; The Chairman. How much was in the car ? 
'";, Mr. O'Neill. About 1,200 bushels. 
'^\ The Chairman. Then he lost $49.20. 

^^^r Mr. Kincheloe. Mr. Chairman, in deference to the Secretary, I 
suggest that if we are through that he be allowed to go. I presume 
^\_. he is a busy man. 

^^'", The Chairman. If you are all through, Mr. Secretary. 
^^- Secretary Wallace. Let me just say in conclusion, there is no 
^^ Ides ire on our part to hold onto authority in this matter. If you want 
^^ Jto change the grades we will be glad to have you do it. And also, 
^ %o far as I am concerned, and I am sure it is true generally of our 
»'^ ^ Jpeopie, there is no pride of opinion. If you do not make the changes, 

.|f ^fcf' will be glad to do the best we can. 

ill i^^ 
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Tho CiiAiRMAX. We thank you vorv much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Palmer. Mr. Chairman, 1 have liere a small chart of fif^^uns 
from the ifinnesota <::rain inspection department showinc^ the grades 
of wheat received at the public elevators in Minneapolis from Sep- 
t(»mber 1, 19tS, to Au<rust 31, 1920. I would like to have this chart 
in the record. 

The CiiAiUMAX. Without objectiim, it is so ordered. 

(The chart referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

Grades of wheat for 1918 and 1919 crops. 



Sample. 



1 northern 

2 northern 

3 northern 

4 northern 

5 northern 

S 

Total 

1 dark northern spring 

2 (lark northern >i)riM$i 

3 dark northern spring 

4 dark northern sjmnk 
o durk northern spriiip 
Sample 

Total 



Wheat receive 1 at 

nublie elevators in 

Minneapolis Sept. 1, 

1919, to Aug. 31. 1920. 



Bushels. 



Per cent 
of total. 



022.7H4 
4K.-,, 616 
949, lOS 

i.02.-),yu 

94S, 613 
420, 093 



4,362,145 



2,()7S,947 
9r) 1.714 
2,344.406 
2, 7 ^7, 769 
1,912.125 
711,095 



10,676,056 



12.0 
11.0 
22.0 
23.5 
22.0 
9.5 



19. 5 
9.0 
22.0 
26.0 
IS.O 
6.5 



Wheat receive! at 

public elevators in 

Minneapolis S<^pt. I, 

191S. toAutj. 'U, 1919. 



Bushels. 



14. HH9, 904 

4, H'>,280 

2, 128, 091 

77^6.59 

2SS, K37 
539, 059 



22, 7.16, 430 



5,411,529 
52i,9r>l 
2 Jo. 179 
129, 973 
54, 950 
126, 056 



6,511,658 



Per c'ont 
of total 



7.). 
li. •: 

:-i 4 
1. i 
•2.:\ 



s '.. •) 

>. It 

3.'i 
•J.l> 
0.1 
1?.0 



Mr. VoiGT. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the committee to fix a 
definite time at which the hearings on the filled milk bill maj^ he 
resumed. 

Mr. KixcHELOE. Mr. Voigt, how long do you think it will take to 
complete that hearing ? 

Mr. VoiGT. The proponents of the bill can get through in two 
hours; I judge the opponents of the bill ought to be able to got 
through in three or four hours, or possibly less. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to bring this matter before us I move that 
the proponents of the filled milk bill be heard on July 6. 

Mr. Sinclair. I second the motion, j^ 

(The motion was put and prevailedl^ 

The Chairman. Without objection, the committee will stand 
adjourned until Wednesday, July 6, 1921, at 10 o'clock. 

(And thereupon, at 11 o'clock and 10 minutes a. m., the committeo 
adjourned until Wednesday, July 6, 1921, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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